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now the Enemy 
as Well as the Glidden Remedy 


Then you can combat the many pests that 
destroy crops and eat up the profit. 


Know pest habits. Anticipate their coming. 
Get ready ahead of time, and end them forever 
with a timely Glidden spraying or dusting. 


Glidden Spray Books will help in your study 
of bug life. Glidden experimental workmen 
will advise you and the Glidden spraying 
materials will provide the means of ending your 
greatest crop loss. 


These materials have the quality and the 
strength to make quick work of any kind of 
pest. ._This ability is due largely to Glidden 
facilities—the largest and most complete plant 
in the country and a corps of experienced spray 
men and chemists. 


The Glidden line includes: Glidden Dry 
Powdered Arsenate of Lead, Glidden Dry 
Powdered Arsenate of Calcium, Glidden Dry 
Powdered Bordeaux Mixture, Glidden Dry 
Powdered Bordo-Arsenate, Glidden Dry 
Lime Sulphur, Glidden Paris Green. 


Everywhere on Everything 


Glidden is the word for protection whether it be farm 
buildings, implements that need paint or trees and shrubs 
that need spraying. 

“Everywhere on Everything’ truly expresses the 
broad scope of Glidden usefulness, Whenever you need 
anything in paints, varnishes, stains, or enamels, let 
Glidden be your buying name. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factories: Cleveland Chicago San Francisco Reading New Orleans 
‘oronto 


Branches: New York Chicago KansasCity St.Louis Detroit 
Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta Dallas London 


Stocks in principal cities, 
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ry Firestone is Giving 


It took. Firestone man power 


| Extra Value in Tires | 


Grestone is giving so much 
gore per dollar this year than 
he ordinary that our 42,000 
ealers want us to tell the 
ub bic: why. 


fow can Firestone sell the 
lew Standard Oversize 


firestone Cord at a normal - 


rice? 


How can Firestone give the 
most highly perfected, 
Special molded 3%-inch tire 
lat a price that dealers usually 


k for ‘‘off brand’’ kinds? 


How can Firestone tubes be 
gold for less than others of 
any reputation at all when 
Their very looks and “‘body”’ 
and feel indicate their finer 
Quality and longer mileage? 


Mhe answer to all this is 
Firestone generalship of man 
power—Firestone organi- 
ation of brains and capital. 


lirestone has built tires since 
the beginning of motor cars 
and trucks. Firestone built 
the first truck tire, and prac- 


ica ly all the ‘‘firsts’’ among — 


re and rim improvements 
tlong to’ Firestone. 


| a feos 
Plant No. 1. Capacity 20,000 Tires Daily 
This vast plant.is now concentrated on Cord 
Tires and Truck Tires. Its efficiency and 
capacity have been greatly increased by 
Plant No, 2. 


That’s because Firestone: has 
thought farther ahead. 


So today, Firestone zs farther 
ahead than ever. Year by 
year Firestone has been lay- 
ing those foundations of man 
power and resources which 
are bearing their biggest fruit 
in low cost mileage today. 


It took Firestone man power 
to create the factories shown 
here. 


It took Firestone man power 
to foresee the value of a 
Firestone organization in 
Singapore, the source’ of 
rubber supply, thereby saving 
you 3 cents a pound on 
rubber. 


Plant No. 2. Capacity 16,000 Tires Daily 
Devoted exclusively to 3}4-inch Tires. Firestone 


"is first with a huge separate factory and organiza- 


tion specializing entirely on this tire in greatest 
demand. 


tone 


' 
sg aad do 


to control the fabric fronr 
cotton field through the 
mill, and to design looms 
for special widths of fabric, 


thus reducing waste and ° 


lowering the cost. 


And why is this Firestone 
organization the most 
effective in the business? 


Because Firestone attracts 
and holds the men who do 
things. 


90% of Firestone workers 
own stock in the company. 


Firestone Park is a unique 
and attractive home com- 


munity; the clubhouse plays 
a real part‘in the daily life of 
these workers. The Firestone 
bank has thousands of de- 
positors. The Firestone in- 
surance fund protects every 
worker in the organization. 


All of these are reasons why 
Firestone can give more in 
the Cord Tires, or Fabric 
Tires, or Truck Tires, or 
Tubes. 


Their personal financial 


interest in you as a customer 


makes Firestone men save at 
every turn, to hold you by 


‘giving mileage at lowest cost. 


Ask your dealer for a Firestone 
in your size and type. 
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you many a worth while dollar 





How the Experience of 


Years Saves Money in 


This Post - War Maxwell 


HE run of 300,000 
Maxwells to date saves 


in thenew Post-War Maxwell. 
Those 300,000 saved in many 
ways. : 

1. They taught “short-cuts” 
in manufacturing. 

2. They eliminated all experi- 
mental work—you don’t have to pay 
for a single engineering mistake. 

3. They developed quantity production 
which has reduced “overhead,” 

4. They enabled quantity purchases; 
and better materials are bought at 
lower costs. 

5. They taught how to build an almost 
trouble-proof car; you seldom take a 
Post-War Maxwell to a repair shop. 





More miles per gallon 


More miles on tires 


6. They taught how to get 
the most mileage out of a 
gallon of gasoline, a pint of oil 
and a set of tires. 


a car that the less skilled driver 
would find simple to operate 
and take care of. 


8. They taught that it was 
better to build more and take less profit 
per car rather than build Jess and take 
more profit per car. 

9. They taught how to put more and 
more value in the car without increasing 
its cost. 

This Post-War Maxwell isnext year’s 
car. It contains features developed dur- 
ing the war, many of which will find 
their way into other cars in the summer 
of 1920. Price $985 f. o. b. Detroit. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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7. They taught how to build 
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1e Apple 


| NEW and ‘terrible fruit infestation 
has landed from Europe, and fruit 
growers will soon, without a 
ia combating the European dis- 
“The discovery of a severe infesta- 
n of the apple sucker (psyllia_mali 
idb), so well known in many Euro- 
countries, at Wolfville, Nova 
otia, this season, marks the advent of 
undesirable immigrant to the 

th American continent. Unless fruit- 
to combat this newest 

the loss to fruit growers will range 


“jato the hundreds of millions of dollars 


lly, and the world will be deprived 
th luscious fruit. : 

center of the infestation seems to 
afew oe orchards a short dis- 
‘from Wolfville. Radiating from 











Pifth Stage of Nymph, Psyllia Mali 


thi it gradually disappears, but no 
or | how the disease may spread 
ire fem d.to orchard once it has made 
mM Manifest on the continent. - Fruit- 
‘@verywhere should become aware of 
pple sucker, some of its indications, 
ind ready to battle with it once it 
Appearance in orchards. ; 
“@ hymph was found at Green- 
and the second two or three 
the north. The present distri- 
according to experts of the 


ery was- made only a very short 
ore the adult stage was reached 
bution cannot be stated 
vainty, the, presence of adults 
‘Much more difficult than that of 
mphs, especially in cases where 
ree tion is ‘light. : 
Found By Fruit Grower 
© grower in the infected area,’ 
Itivating his orchard, noticed: 
lothing and the backs of. — 
“ame cove’ wi a clear s' 
¢y. dew) which dripped from 
Mn further 


examination this spersed 
n larly placed. Legs, very 
the lateral margins 


ral supply of soap, water . 


before 


Sucker Is the Latest Fruit Enemy 
By Earle W. Gage. New York. 


several cases in the same section, and 
that wherever the insect was plentiful 
there was a copious amount of honey dew 
excreted by the insect. The determina- 
tion of the insect was Psyllia mali was 
subsequently confirmed by F. Laing of 
the British Museum, from specimens for- 


warded. 

It is a notable fact that this outbreak 
should take place so suddenly and in such 
great severity in a district where its 
presence was never before noticed, nei- 
ther by the owners of the or nor 
by any members of the inspection staff 
working in that district. During the 
summers of 1912-14 all this territory 
was carefully covered by provincial in- 
spectors during the San Jose scale survey, 
and if this insect had been nt in de- 
structive numbers, it could hardly have 
failed to attract the notice of the experts, 


Probably First in America 


Subsequent to that, the Nova Scotia 
officials conducted extensive spraying and 
dusting experiments in the section of 
Wolfville, and an outbreak of this t 
would assuredly have been observed or 
reported, had such occurred. The offi- 
cials feel certain that they are the first 
in North America to discover the apple 
sucker, but they are also convinced that 
the insect could have reached the 
famous Wolfville district it must have 
become evident. elsewhere, and per- 
mitted to go unnoticed, so that the o 
portunity for a still wider spread in the 
coming seasons is very great. : 

To anyone with any knowledge of in- 
sect classification, the nymph of the 
apple sucker is easily recogni as a 

hermid (Psyllid). It is light green in 
color after the second moult, and larger 
than corresponding stages of | ay ja 
.pyricola which have been descri by 
Prof. W. A. Ross of-Nova Scotia in his 
exhaustive studies of this insect. The 
newly hatched insects are said to be dirty 

na in color, with darker markings. 
e 
nymphs with rounded caudal margin 
and, in the later stages, the well devel- 
oped wing pads give them a most pecu- 
liar appearance, resembling, as one 
Nova Scotia fruit grower says, a ‘spread 
chicken.” . 
Description of Apple Sucker 


The following description has been 
prepared by. Nova Scotia workers from 
specimens collected at Wolfville: 

Fifth instar nymph. Body, short and 
broad; flattened. Head, short and broad. 
Eyes, prominent. Thorax, short; wing 


- pads extending over the abdomen about 


one-quarter its length, the lateral 
margins bearing a few very short hairs 
and a couple of longer ones at the distal 
extremities of the second pair. Abdo- 
men, booarlt rounded, flattened; fringed 
with sixteen long, stout hairs,. inter- 
with a few shorter ones all regu- 
stout and short, 

afew pate 


aioe, while 
e abdomen is de- 
cidedly more so. Eyes, 


naé, first segments green miing more 
low, turning ually into a pale 
rown, epg black. Wing pads, 
a base prosey becoming 
fighter, until the distal half is of a pale, 


culiar flattened forms of the: 


dirty, yellow, the outside margins being 
tin with y. Legs, femur green, 
tibia, pale-yellowish brown, tarsi, pale 
brown, tips almost black. . Length of 
body, 1-75 mm—2-16 mm. Width at 
widest part, wing pads spread, 1-25mm— 
1-37. mm. Width of head including 
eyes, 1-37 mm—.675 mm. Antennae 
.875 mm—.926 mm. Hind tibia .350 
mm—.370 mm. 

The adults like other members of this 
family resemble miniature cicadas. In 
color the specimens are yellow or green- 
ish yellow, but the color is said to be 
variable according to sex and age, other 
colors—reds, greens, browns, etc., be- 
coming evident as the season advances. 

Description of Adults 


The ceo | description of the adults 
was prepared from the Wolfville speci- 
mens, which will enable any fruit grower 
to determine the insects accurately: 

dult.. Head, with vertex less than 
half as long as broad, emarginate at front 
at median line with cephalic ocellus in 
emargination. General cones moderately 
long, uniform, slightly shorter than ver- 
tex, not strongly divergent, rounded at 
tip, pubescent, . Antennae, long dnd 
slender, a noe j over twice as long as 
width of head, -Thorax, moderately 
arched. Basal portion of hind tibia 
wanting. Pterostigma long and relative- 
ly broad; venation typical. 

Color. The general color is pale green, 
sometimes tinged with yellowish, the 
females appearing to be rather more deep- 
ly colo’ than the males. Venter 
slightly lighter in color than dorsum. 
Eyes pale green changing to yellowish 
and finally to reddish or reddish brown. 
Ocelli yellow. Antennae with basal 
portion greenish yellow growing darker 
towards tip which is black or nearly so, 
Beak tipped with black. Dorsum of pro- 
notum chrome yellow. Wings, trans- 
parents iridescent, veins of first pair yel- 
owish green. Femora of prothoracic 
and sometimes mesothoracic legs yel- 
lowish, of the matathorax and. sometimes 


Genitalia: _ Male—Anal valve long, 
board, not tapering; forceps long, the 
cephalic’ broad at base, tapering to 
bluntly rounded distal extremity, the 
caudal narrow, evens at ‘distal 
portion in acute black point, 

Female—Gential segment fairly long, 
more than half as long as the rest of the 
abdomen, dorsal valve longer than ven- 
tral, both acute. 


Cause Severe Damage 


At the time when the discovery was 
made, the orchard at the center of the 
infestation presented a sorry spectacle, 
resembling in appearance a pear orchard 
suffering from psyllia pyricola. The 
leaves were turning brownish and the 
entire tree had a sickly, wilted appear- 
ance. Psylla nymphs were present in 
untold numbers on the leaves, especially 
at the axils, but were even more plentiful 
on the fruit clusters. Here, in most cases, 
the blossoms had entirely failed to de- 
velop, and had dried up and dropped; 
much fruit that did set soon shriveled up 
and dropped to the ground. 

-Leaves and blossom clusters were 
‘stickly with honey dew, which dripped 
from the trees upon man or beast passin 
through the orchard. In an infes 
orchard on a bright day, even the casual 
observer could not fail to see how every 
breath of wind would fill the atmosphere 
with tiny droplets of the material. In 
general it may be said that the injury is 
of.a similar nature to that caused by the 
pear psylla to pear trees, Of all the vari- 
eties in the infested orchards, the Grave- 
steins seemed to suffer worst. 

__ The really serious damage is done by 
the nymphs, that accomplished by the 
adupts being scarcely noticeable in com- 
parison. ithin a fortnight of the dis- 
appearance of the ride, og a decided im- 
provement was noticeable in the appear- 
ance of the infested trees. Large num- 
bers of the injured leaves had dropped 
and new ones were being rapidly put 
forth. In the course of a month there was 
little to indicate the experience through 
which the infested orchards had passed 
ing the presence of the adult insects on 
the leaves and the light crop of fruit. In 
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Adult Female Apple 


mesothorax very pale green; tarsi color- 
or pale yellow; tibial and tarsal 
spines and claws jet black. 

Total length of body, to tip of-folded 
wing, 3-105 mm.—3-213 mm; length to 
tip of abdomen, female, 2-66: mm.—3,25 
mm., male, 2-7 mm.—3.078 mm. Length 
of forewing, 2.7 mm.—3-05 mm., of head 
including eyes, .594 mm.—.702 mm., of 
hind tibia . 94 mm 675 mm. 


Sucker. Psyllia Mali 


some of the orchards, where at one time 
clase gees nay gar entire _ ould be 
ned, a very owing of apples was 
in evidence. It should be ed in this 
connection that there was a very hea 
fruit bloom in 1919, in Wolfville district, 
followed by a crop much larger than the 
average. only a moderate bloom, 
it seems entirely probable that in the 
Continued on poge 33 





Motor Truck Experience in 
By R. B. Cruickshank, Ohio 


N INDICATION of how Ohio 
fruit growers regard the auto 
truck as a factor in their work 

_may be seen in statements made by a 
number of them iri a recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the Ohio State Horticultural 
Society. The men quoted below are rep- 
resentative growers from ‘all sections of 
the state including the hill lands in the 
‘south and east and the level countries in 
the north. . 

W. G. Farnsworth of Lucas evap 4 re- 
ports his truck as “‘satisfactory from 
every point of view.” He says, “First to 
be considered is the condition in which it 
delivers the fruit in the market which is 
almost perfect, the fruit being loaded at 
our packing room and unloaded direct 
onto walk of the commission man or deal- 
er, thus saving much rough handling by 
freight and express men who are not al- 
ways careful how they handle or stack it 
up in the-car. Second, as to promptness 
of delivery we find that many times the 

truck will. deliver its load several hours 
before the product would be delivered b 

railroad or express company, and wit: 

fruit or perishable products this is a very 
important item and difficult to estimate 
in dollars and cents. Third, as to cost of 
truck delivery, much will depend upon 
the distance, also on condition of roads, 
size of load and capacity of truck. But if 
roads are fairly good and we can arrange 
to have fom 1500 Ibs. to 3000 lbs. per 

load over a distance not to exceed 25 

miles, I feel sure the truck delivery is 
about the same as railroads as regards 


cost. 

* As to size of truck we are using what 
is rated as a one-ton truck but can carry 
114 tonsif desired. Weare 15 miles from 
Toledo and if we wish can easily deliver 
150 or 200 bushels of fruit day. Now 
if we were to deliver 30 or 40 miles, possi- 
bly-we would prefer a two-ton truck, but 
oftentimes we have a load of only 1500 
or 2000 Ibs. and a two-ton truck would 
not carry the light load in such a good 
condition, besides costing much more in 
original price and general upkeep. There 
are two very important problems to con- 
sider in a truck for handling fruit; first, 
og che get springs for the delivery of fruit 
in t possible condition. so top prices 
ean be secured, and second pneumatic 
tires to assist springs in easing fruit over 
rough roads to prolong: the life of the 
truck when it is driven at 16 or 20 miles 
an hour, as for long trips they must 
have some speed to save time of the 
driver and to get the fruit to the con- 
sumer as soon as possible while it is in 


the best condition and appearance to- 


please him. 
“We are very much pleased with truck 


service in mea wer even when in 
competition with both steam and electric 
freight dispatch and express with loading 
stations only }4 and 34 miles from pack- 
ing room.” 

Truck Saves Time _ 

. Elmer Hussel, whose farm is near Cin- 
cinnati, considers his greatest benefit 
from the truck to be his saving of time, 
as he can make three or four trips to 
market by truck while team would be 
making one, and can have the team at 


A Visit t 
EORGE WOLSTENCROFT and 
J. Russell Wells, two enterprising 
orchard men at Naramata, in the 
southern Okanagan Valley, British Co- 
lumbia, have capitalized a war-time oppor- 
i ¥ A sca 4 by the man-power 


work on the farm at the same time. 

His truck is a ‘necessary. article’’. ac- 
cording to Everett Craig of Hamilton 
County. Before using. it; he was re- 

i to get up at one o'clock. in the 
morning and spend eighteen or nineteen 
hours on the road and in selling his load. 
With three such trips a week he had little 
time for his farm work. Now with his 
truck he gets away from four to six in the 
mornifg and is back and ready for farm 
work by noon or shortly after. He bought 
a one-ton truck in 1916. The total cost 
for repairs and tires has been $275. 52 for 
15000 miles of running.. One trip to 


market (18 miles) costs $1.32 for gasoline 
and 26c for oil and grease, making a 
total of $1.58 to haul 40 bushels. 

In the spring of 1912, J..W. Riley of 
Belmont County bought a 3000 lb. truck 


most of the repairs were chargeable 
against..the .old .machine, I think the 
figures are fairly representative of the 
yearly cost of delivery. The figures on 
the cost of these two trucks for the season 
of 1918 follow: . 
Cost of Trucks 

Running experse (gasoline, oil, 

EPR ean tear 
I i aa es ot eT ae 
Depreciation................... 105,00 
Interest—5% dn investment, 

$951.54 (two trucks)........... 47.57 
* .$747.81 


T 
235.61 


WARNS, as 5s 0 be oo Os oe 
Operator's time, 786 hrs. at 30c . .. 
TORS AO. Ni 2 as GB BI 

‘We did not keep a record of bushels 
the truck hauled, but as one crop was 











Hauling Apples in a Truck 


with full platform springs in the rear. 
It is still in excellent shape and has not 
cost over $100.00 for repairs outside of 
tires. ee first season he kept ae : “ 
account of operating expenses and foun 

that it cost $1.25 less pen ip than the 
teams.and saved from ti to five h é 
time, the round trips averaging a little 
less:than 30 miles. He has never had a 
team or ‘on deliver a load since install- 
ing the truck. He considers that on good 
roads the machine is best operated with 
— tires, and proper springs on the 

y. 

Frame C. Brown writes ‘Our apples 
are distributed to growers and restaurants 
in Columbus, 12 miles away, by means of 
a ton truck, which is poeeeee with a 
special body to pe A 60 ets. The 
truck averages 50 miles a day for three or 
saa Craak bor gpelinl daltvori: andl vow 
sm or 8 very and gen- 
eral utility. This truck is four years old. 
I have not tried to keep separate ac- 
counts with each machine, but have 
lumped the expenses of both and consid- 

it a general delivery cost. Although 


valley-vide geling company, the Oka: 
; “wide 4 e - 
gan United Growers, they offer an attrac- 
The Business Grew 
Wolstencroft and Wells in 1916 em- 


workers and 
packers worked themsel 
do now, 


rib rear th amu ist 


1918 


8000 bushels, I estimated 4000 or 5000 
bushels were delivered. Taking the 
smaller number as a basis for figuring, the 
cost bushel would be 24 14c. 

“Tt should be pointed out that most of 
the timé of the truck was consumed in de- 
livery throughout the city. If the entire 
load were left at one place, three trips 
could be made a day instead of one, thus 
reducing the cost per bushel. 

**Another method of selling which is 
open to us is to ship our. apples on the 
traction which runs by the farm to Col- 
umbus, consigning them to a commission 
house. This would cost: 
Freight, per bu.............+ee004 10 
Comunission, mee on the average . 

1918 price per bu. of $2.17...... 22 
Total clost per bu., delivery and 

WORN 6555-05 SF 58 Pee Sa 32 

In the Hill Country 

Mr. U. T. Cox whose orchard is lo- 
cated in the hills of Lawrence County 
stated his experiences as follows: ‘I 
have used a small truck for 8 or 10 years, 
or rather three or four of them and we 


mately take their whole time. In 1917 
they employed five men in the orchards, 

at the height of the season, 16 fruit 
packers. Additional team work as 
required was hired. They purchased a 
power sprayer and served in all some 400 
acres. 


The present season they sprayed 600 
acres. They are using two packin 
houses, one of which they built for the 
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American Fruit Growe 


Ohi 

could not get along without ther hw 
they are as costly as tedm Me ad 
though they save a man’s time and mak 
pcp deliveries. Heavy trucks, ‘whey 

roads are good enough to use’ 
and where one has enough produc 
material to load the machine and ke 
busy a good part of the time, are; 
economical. It takes solid -road 


ever for two or three ton trucks or farm | 


Ne tender fruit may be injured i 
hauling if-‘not securely packed to prevent 
jarring. Fresh fruit may be delivered ts 
trade the day it is picked or early pew 
morning by truck, but if sent by freight 
or express, it would usually be one or fey _ 
- three days later in reaching ¢ 
ion. Seas 
Truck a Necessity 7 

“At the present price of way 
scarcity of help,”’ writesO. A. Ra 
Geauga Co., “‘the auto truck is nopa 
investment so much as a necessity; WH 
are situated about 20 miles from dy 


- Cleveland market, three trips a wae 
~ ing about all that a team can stand, 


a truck will make two trips a day, sieda 
a week. Nearly everyone here own, 
hires a truck and I have not yet seehan 
one who. would go back to horses 
usual rate charged for deliveri a3 
bushel load is $8.00. Our truckisam 
ton, worm drive. The 


‘ princigat 
has been fouling spark plugs and wet ng 


out of brake bands. if 
Mantle and Mantle have two 
which mg 3 rebuilt from used lim 
the work being done in their ¢ 
Sieciuns, gutaen. tie 
c , garage, plum 
penters’ tools.. The springs were 
ened vee more meres te enable them t 
ca y up to pounds, A 
36x4 inch tires were used in front a 
87x65 inch in the rear, but the latter wa 
changed to 36x6 inch pneumatic 
tires, which gives them more dep 
service 


T write, ‘Our’ principal 
them is to get our fruit and other 
uct crops into the Cleveland marke @ 
miles away. We believe that it Gy 
about the same as it would to haul with 
horses, but it gets there quicker 
rush seasons we make a number of lou 

day, which we could not do wih 

orses. We believe that it costs moe 
than it would to ship by expres @ 
freight, but. we net a good deal morele 
the fruit because it gets where we 
quickly in as good order as when 
Se prosmut aat) poreccsily to sein 

present and personally toa 

sale and delivery. cat 

““QOn the other hand, we use the mids, 
to help harvest the fruit, especially @ 
ries, by going to the neighboring tm 
and getting pickers. We find when! r 
dren can get a ride to and from 
there is very little difficulty in gettinga 
the help we want.” : 

Hae foregoing it po Aa 

io fruit growers are getti 
tion and a variety of benefits 
use of auto trucks. The large numje® 
cities in Ohio of considerable proporma® 
would ‘seem to t an argument! 
the ter use of this method of ge 
uce to market. r po? 


SH Te 


nization. From 125 acres theres 
tably a considerable quantity @@ 
fruit: On the aver: Bast 
fruit farm, these culls do not ene 
the establishment of a by-product: 
ness. Wolstencraft and Wells @ 


1918 season. They have increased their The 


team and auto equi t, and have fairly 
started a profitable side-product -indus- 
be nag have built up one of the most 
nt. organizations in the 
Okanagan Valley, smail enough for close 
personal supervision, big enough to de- 
rive many benefits of size. 
demon- 
an 


The disposition of cull fruit 
strates one valuable function of such. 





rom th I Bults 


; Benton and Washington 
which produce the greater part 
the crop grown in she aot —— to 
ve 2 er acreage of apples any 
nties - vs United ae. a 
apple shipping points are Ben- 
ogers, Springdale, Lowell, 
Gravette and Siloam Springs. 
-year, 2,200 carloads of apples 
ued at $3,622,000 were shipped out 
‘this. section. 
orthwest Arkansas has, for years, had 
utation of producing apples of 





Bags and Slatted Crates are Used 


esize and excellent quality. This 

S resulted in large commercial plant- 
mgs and orchards of one hundred acres 
7 more are quite common. There are 
Piarge number of native seedlings, an 
ppeeasional one of which has proven of 
 @onsiderable commercial importance. The 
“Bing David, Mammoth Black Twig, Col- 
6 Red, Oliver, Shannon and Black Ben 
Vis are a few that have been given 
special attention by various nursery- 
men and from which commercial plant- 


cea ek ET 


/section are usually fairly long lived, 
specially if given good care. There 

@ few trees yet standing which were 
aring before the Civil War. . 
Bis he soil is, for the most part, a Clarks- 
vill loam and sometimes contains 
ble rock, largely flinty in 

we. The soil is frequently rather 

‘in humus. 


~ Fertilization is Important 
ammyard manure gives excellent re- 
i almost all orchards. Over 6,000, 
ads of manure was ship from 
msds City last season. It is needed 
tfor its humus and nitrogen con- 


nercial fertilizers have not given 
good results. The Depart- 
Development. of the Frisco: Rail- 
ng good resulés in a number 

rds from the use of nitrate of 
‘almost all cases where nitrate 
fa has been applied, there is a marked 
ence in the color of the foliage, and, 
feral Orchards, a difference in the 
tthe fruit buds. 
nite are not available 

pume, it is probable that there is a 
actvory increase in yield. According 
see Walker, former Horticulturist 
, ~iiversity of Arkansas, there is 
me4 potash in the soil to last for years. 
maves are not usually needed. 

ops are usually plowed under or 

ch year to keep up the humus 


sdly, Yellow. 


Fruit Growing 


? 


By C. H. Heard 


some form of sod culture is usually prac- 
ticed. The Forkener harrow is largely 
used in cultivating. It -does excellent 
work in our soils and covers the ground 
gg oa é : " 
he best cover —_ are crimson clover, 
nd rye. Burr clover is perhaps 


cowpeas a 
better for the southern part of the state. - 


Crimson clover, cowpeas and burr clover 
have the advantage of being | es. 
It is easier, however, to get a good stand 
of rye, and the seed is cheaper. Rye may 
be sown considerably later than the other 
cover crops and it stands the winter well. 
Pruning and Spraying 

Most of our better growers give a regu- 
lar pruning during the winter months. 
Some prune in both winter and summer, 
removing the large limbs in the winter 
and heading back straggling limbs and 
removing watersprouts during the sum- 
mer. ‘The low-headed tree with the open 
center is most popular. Such trees are 
more easily sprayed and pruned and a 
much-larger part of the. fruit can be 
icked from the ground. After the tree 
as. been ‘properly shaped,- very little 
pruning is needed, except to remove 
crossing and crowding branches and an 
occasional dead limb. Most growers use 
the ‘‘ Pacific Coast’’ type of swivel blade 
saw. One can easily remove difficult 
forks with this type of saw. Close, clean 


The Transparents are followed by Maiden 
Blush, Duchess, Jonathan, Grimes, Black 
Twigs, Winesaps, Collins and Ben Davis 
in fairly regular succession. The growers 
regard the time of picking as of t im- 
portance. This is determined differently 
according to the variety, The yellow 
apples are picked largely according to 
their size and the color of the seeds, 
which should be mostly dark brown in 
color. The Transparent, however, must 
be pe before it is ripe or it will not 
hold up for shipping to distant markets. 
Red apples are picked largely according 
to color and size. They should preferably 
have attained about seventy per cent of 
their normal color.. The color of the 
seeds is important though hot so much so 
as in the case of the yellow varieties, 
Another important method of deter- 
mining the time of picking is the ease 
with which the stem parts from the spur. 
This is. watched. closely and, when the 
fruit begins to drop without outside influ- 
ence, picking should be commenced. 
Several types of ladders are used for 
picking. Perhaps the best of these is the 
three-legged step ladder. This is usually 
six to eight feet long. Ladders longer 
that this are heavy and cumbersome to 
handle. Advantages of this ladder are its 
stability and the ease with which it can 
be moved among the lower. branches. 
Another often used is a straight ladder 








have been made. Apple trees in - 





Starcher Sizing Machine Ready for Work 


cuts heal best. Wounds are“ ordinarily 
rented over with a white lead prepara- 
ion. 

The.orchards, for the most part, are 
well sprayed. Benton County has had 
the enviable reputation of possessing 
more Creag Og, packings than any other 
county in the United States. The spray- 
ing is usually thorough in the better 
orchards, resulting in clean fruit: The 
ba ecg sprays are, the cluster spray, the 

yx spray, the ten days spray, the one 
month spray and July spray. The clus- 
ter spray 1s.mairily for scab, the calyx and 
ten days sprays for codling moth, the one 
month spray for blotch and the July 
spray for the second brood of: codling 
moth and lesser apple worm. Ordinarily 
lime sulphur and arsenate of lead are 
used together so that each of the above 
sprays have both a fungicidal and insecti- 
cidal value. Other late summer sprays 
are’ sometimes necessary to control 
blotch and bitter rot and an occasional 
dormant spray is necessary to control 
seale. Some of the growers are advo- 
cating the use of dust bagi to replace 
some of the liquid sprays. Dust sprayin 
in this section is in fan ex en 
stage, but some excellent results have 
been obtained, particularly in the con- 
trol of insects. Many growers are ad- 


emer the use of the pom ie as it is 


economical and can be appl 

rapidity. 
Harvesting and Picking 

cking season begins early in 


i n 
n the summer. ap se, legely 


with great 


Transparents, 


.as a container of the pi 


tapering to a point, which rests in a 
crotch of the tree. This ladder is four- 
teen to sixteen feet in length. It is espe- 
ciall hod for picking apples that are 
too ig to be reached comfortably with 
three-legged ladder. If made of proper 
material it is light and easily handled. 


Types of Receptacles 

There are many types of picking recep- 
tacles on the market. The one most 
commonly used in this section is the 
picking bag: One of the best types I have 
seen is sold by the Benton County Hard- 
ware Company of Bentonville, Arkansas. 
This bag is attached to’straps which rest 
on the shouldets of the picker, It per- 
mits the free use of both hands. The bot- 
tom folds over sufficiently to hook on the 
front of the bag and hold the apples in. 
When the bag has been filled, the picker 
detaches the hook and lowers the apples 
gently, without bruising, into the box or 
crate, Some bruising of the applesin the 
bag undoubtedly results from the move- 
ment. of the apples when the grower 
changes his position. 
e The-half bushel basket-is.used a great 
deal, but does not allow as-efficient use of 
both hands. This basket is.often padded 
with a few layers of burlap or cloth, to 
prevent bruising the fruit. Apples are 
usually not picked directly into boxes or 
crates as there is bound to be consider- 
able bruising when this .method is used. 
The half bushel box is used a great deal 
ii fruit in 
the orchard, but the ‘‘Owosso’”’ type of 
slatted crate is rapidly taking its place. 
Although somewhat more expensive it is 


av iegeti ag fs 


a SO 


Tn Arkansas 
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lighter than the box, allows better venti- 
lation, and is more easily handled. It 
stacks to better advantage than ordinary 
boxes. 

The best of wagon for orchard 
hauling is the low wheeled truck. The 
bed is long and wide, to permit the haul- 
ing of large loads. -These wagons are 
used for hauling the apples in the picking 
crates to the packing sheds which are 
usually located somewhere near the cen- 
ter of the orchard. The auto truck is 
coming into prominence and is rapidly 
replacing the wagon in poe to the 
cars. It is also being used more for haul- 
ing within the orchard. An illustration 
of a popular form of auto truck appears 
in this article. a: 


Grading and Packing 


The fruit is delivered from the truck to 
the culling table where it is graded. A 
] part of the fruit in the past has been 
sold to a class of trade wanting fairly 
good one as cheaply as possible. This 

as not been conducive to improving the 
grading. Nothing has done so much to 
stimulate better grading as the conipeti- 
tion of Arkansas fruit with western boxed 
apples in the Texas and Oklahoma mar- 
kets. Growers are buying graders of dif- 
erent kinds and are Paying more atten- 
tion to packing. he most popular 
der in this section is .the Virginia 
izer, an invention of Prof. G. C., 
Starcher, formerly of the Virginia Ex- 
eriment Station. These machines can 
made by the average grower and are 
inexpensive. A cut of the Virginia Sizer 
i ee below. 
he chief needs at the present time are 
the establishment of uniform grades, 
standard packs and packages, and rigid 
inspection. A step in this direction has 
been made by the Ozark Fruit Growers 
Association at* Rogers and the Fruit 
Growers Association at Springdale, 
Rogers and Bentonville. The value of 
reliable co-operative associations cannot 
be overestimated. An example showing 
the good that can be done by such an 
association is the Springdale Peach 
Growers Association, at Springdale. This 
Association in 1916 secured the services 


“of two of its members to manage the 


packing and selling of the crop. These 
men were chosen because of their ability 

















and were paid a definite salary for their 
season’s work. They succeeded in keep- 
ing the expenses of the central packing 
shed, selling and other costs down to less 
than two per cent, and received the high- 
est prices throughout the season. What 
is true of this association can be true of 
many others. These fruit growers asso- 
ciations, by pooling shipments, enable 
small growers to ship in carload lots. 
The fruit is usually inspected and graded 
by these associations, thereby insuring 
uniformity of product. - ; 
The adoption of a Federal grading law 
would work wonders in the matter of 
ing. Individual growers vary widely 
in their ideas as to ng. A eee 
amount of apples now placed in the 
i. cide gic ysis “eri A ened 





have seen at various apple shows in the 
Northwest. The past seasons, about 
pac cent of the apples have been 
pac’ ed in boxes. The diagonal packs are 
ordinarily used, though the jumble pack 
is oceasionally seen. One of the most 
serious problems confronting the packer 
of boxed apples is the securing of pine 
boxes of standard dimensions. The size 
of the regulation Oregon Standard pine 
box is 10!4x1114x18 inches inside. meas- 
urements, and the contents 2,173.5 
cubic inches. This holds a fraction over 
a bushel, the latter containing 2,150.42 
cubic inches. In the past, boxes of cot- 
tonwood, , or other materials have 
been used. Veneer boxes with 
poet ends have-~ been quite common. 
"hese have often been rather frail, fre- 
quently warping eaey None of these 
has compared favorably with the Oregon 
— box in appearance and dura- 
ility. 
oy wrg: apples in barrels, it is es- 
sential that the well graded as to size 
and quality. The first step in paws 
apples in Cie is to place a layer 
apples, stems “gue fag arnt e nani 
beginning at the outer e of the barrel. 
They are tightly placed so that they will 
not & i ed while filling the rest 
of the barrel. barrel is gently shaken 
as filled, to settle the apples in place. It 
is tailed off or leveled until the apples 
extend from one-half to one inch above 
the top of the barrel. Less than one half 
inch is not sufficient to prevent moving of 
fruit in the barrel and more than one inch 
is likely to result in abnormal bruising of 
the fruit. The barrels are then headed 
with the aid of a barrel upended 
and stenciled or ee ed. The faced 
end is usually open 1 
the apples neatly faced, with the stems up. 
Much of the poorer-class fruit is loaded 
in the cars in bulk, orchard run, with rots 
and wormy apples thrown out. Bulk 
ples are often hauled from the orchard 
to the car in picking crates. re- 
duces the cost of handling and pervents 
some bruising. These apples are usually 
taken ‘to the smaller towns and were for- 
merly peddled — the me door. ae 
i t the use of cars for 
wir PreThe demand for this sort of 
a eee 
not good en 
of in the above methods are sold to the 
numerous by-product houses, the evap- 
orators and vinegar factories. The best 
culls sell as ers for evaporating; and 
the poorer for cider and vinegar stock. 
The price paid for peelers in a normal 
season is about sixty cents per hundred 
while vinegar stock usually 
twenty to thirty cents. 
Marketing Arkansas Apples 
’ Track selling F. O. B. shipping point is 
ordinarily ‘the most satisfactory for our 
Arkansas grower. H2 can accept or re- 
ine buyers’ offer'as he sees fit. If his 
it is consigned, he is often at the mercy 
of the commission man who ma - 
pete for business with the other fellows’ 
apples and may be in a position to render 
a false report. The grower, even 
he may know that he has not been fai 
dealt with, often accepts what is offered 
him whether it is satisfactory or not, 
rather than look to the courts for relief. 


, and should show 


in: the courts.” 4t-is. needless: to say. that 


has- been -to discourage the dishonest 
dealer: The average dealer welcomes it 
as it proces him by insuring that. he 
gets what he pays for. 3 Re 
The Market News Service of the Bu- 
reau of Markets is another valuable aid 
to the frnit grower. The Bureau of Mar- 
kets maintaims an exclusive leased wire 
service with representatives in the larger 
cities and issues daily reports on fruits 
and tables in season. These reports 
give information as to the carlot move- 
ment, a summary of the market of the 
previous day, and accurate information 
as to the quality, condition, supply, de- 
mand and prices, not only in the impor- 
tant markets but in the principal shipping 
points as well. These reports are free 
upon application. Information relative 
to the Market News Service and infor- 
mation relative to securing inspections, 
or the market addresses of the inspectors, 
in the différent markets can be obtained 
by writing the Bureau of Markets at 
ashington, D.C. 


How Dollar is Divided 


An original investigation by the author 
as to the distribution of the consumer’s 
dollar in Arkansas apples gave the fol- 


lowing results: 


Storage costs. 
Wholesaler or Jobber gets _ _ _ _ __ 
Retailer gets. .._._..-_--- 
WOW ee a 
The above figures were based on Ben 
Davis variety delivered in small lots to 
the consumer at. the usual retail rate, 
transportation charges to Texas com- 
mon points where a la part of our 
apples are marketed. The Ben Davis 
variety was chosen because more of these 
are grown than any other variety. These 
figures 
through which Arkansas apples pass on 
their way to the consumer. e co- 
operative association in some cases should 
be reckoned with but in most cases the 
individual grower sells his fruit direct to 
the Wholesaler or Jobber. For this rea- 
son, I have not included the Broker in the 
above \ 

These fi 


are the result of consult- 
ing a number of wers, retailers, stor- 
age men, rai and other available 
sources, and, I feel, are reasonably ac- 
curate for. our conditions. The cost of 
distribution is usually about one-half of 
what the consumer pays. Apples bring- 
ing $4.00 per barrel to the producer 
usually retail at about $8.00. grow- 
er pays the cost of ing unless the 
fruit is bought on the tree. Adding the 
cost of harvesting to the other amount 
ory by the grower gives him around 
alf of what the consumer pays. 

Efficient business management, linked 
up with proper cultivation, fertilization, 
pruning; spraying, picking, grading, 
packing, and marketing will lead to great- 
ef yi of better iruit which will insure 
maximum profits for the grower. Max- 
imum profits for the grower mean better 
homes, better schools, better roads and 
better communities. 

STANDS FOR IDEALS 
The ' Minnesota State Horticultural 
iety believes in and is working toward 
the following ideals: 


1. For every home— 
-a. - vegetahle garden to supply the 


b. Asmall fruit garden. 
c. A small apple and plum orchard. 
d. Plantings of trees, shrubs and 
flowers to make it atrractive. 
2. For every farm— 
A shelter belt of deciduous and ever- 
green trees to protect the farm- 


stead. 
8. For every school— 
Groun 
and flowers. 
4. The study of A 
schools for all boys and girls. 
5. The suitable ting of trees and 
shrubs on all highways. 
6. Public parks = playgrounds for 





ening in the publit 


every city. 
7 ay teeter sadeiak af wie. 


tables, fruits, n stock, seeds 
8. The ion of better varieties of 
the planting of seeds. 


fruits 
9. The extermination of injurious insects 


represent the usual channels A 


adorned with trees, shrubs | 


‘Condition of Soil 


Necessary for Blasting: 


OIL. must be dry when it is blasted, 
or the results will not only fail to 
be beneficial, but maybe harmful. 

Years ago, when soil blasting ‘first was 
extensively talked about, this rule had 
not been laid down. As a consequence 
there remains to this day tales of trou- 
ble and bad effects by blasting. 

The degree of dryness necessary may 
be placed at the point where a soil has 
lost all its plasticity or stickiness. It 
should crumble when pressed, instead of 
packing, and this statement applies not 
only to the surface, but to.a depth of 
2 feet or more. If dry enough to plow 
it still may be too damp to blast properly. 
The amount of moisture that may be pres- 
ent without causing trouble varies with 
each particular soil. ety Bae eu 
sandy soils will hold a good 1 without 
compacting under pressure; stiff clays 
hold little. The amount of organic mat- 
ter has much influence. 

A blast in the ground exerts pressure 
against the earth surrounding the charge 
in almost the same manner as the pres- 
sure of a heavy blow with a sledge is ex- 
erted, could it be distributed fik 
blow of thé In damp or wet 

ound the effect of the pressure is to 

rive some of the earth in a mass away 
from the charge, and to pack it into 
other earth a foot or more away. 
hollow or cavity is formed, with hard 
walls. This is the familiar “pot hole.” 
A fact not so well known is that one of 
these ‘‘holes” can be dug out of clay 
and in many instances will be found to 
have walls so thoroughly bricked as to 
hold water like a jug. Usually, though 
not universally, pot holes are indications 
of too much moisture for proper blasting. 
nd, needless to emphasize, the com- 
pacting of the soil is very harmful. 

In dry soil no such effects occur. The 
pressure causes a crumbling and breaking 
— of the earth surrounding the 
charges. A slight cavity may be formed, 
but nearly always the dry, broken nd 
above and about it caves in and fills it in 
an instant. There is absolutely no com- 
pacting. 

Some men say that ground can be too 
ad to be worked by blasting or in any 

er way, claiming that very dry soil 
powders and. therefore loses its - 
ular structure. We, however, ieise 
everyone to get soil as dry as possible. 
If it is dust dry do not hesitate. The 
next day may bring rain, and then a 
whole year may elapse before the proper 
condition is brought about again. - 

The test for condition is to take a sam- 

le of the soil in the hand and squeeze 


; tt. If it molds to the palm and fingers, it 


contains too much moisture for blasting. 
It should crumble under. the pressure, 
and tend to run between the fin 4 
The sample should come from a depth of 
two or more feet or even deeper. 
When the ground is dry beneath the 
surface a heavy and prolonged rain is re- 
ired to wet it more than a few inches, 
ight rains, such as ordinary 
— eer on a ni a Magne 
operations if the ground was in 0) 
condition before the shower. The sak: 
face wetting makes no difference so long 
as the under soil is in the right condition. 


The Time of Year 


The season best to do soil blasting is 
governed entirely by the amount. of 
—a tod seknut Aretl and Wear is 
very dry ou an , as it 
cnie ad eonie mons bole, teas! 
ve done late 7 or in June. sie 

ine years out of ten, however, in most 
Jocalities soil will not get dry a 
before August or September. The fa 
months are more often dry than those of 

i November or even 


to blast. At 


year, except possibly in the case of sub- 


ask whether they 


e the will 


thunder “POW: 


enough 
to wait for another - 


nting gullying, which 
is required in more. ot 
Vi or sandy at will ¥ 
andling while fairly damp. 
Ground blasted in the fall for oi 
tree planting will puddle and 
somewhat over winter, but in mogt 
places the fall blasting is recognized 
practice. -We recommend 
anyone who desires to plant trees in the 
spring to go ahead with his ing the 
fall before. If cow-peas or other 
crops rye be sowed over the 
ground as soon as it is blasted; ang 
perhaps a little lime applied, the a; es 


of puddling and compacting that take 
place will less. The action of 
over winter may help to mellow 
subsoil. 
Tree planters in Northern sections will 
: cannot blast their 
ground in the spring in time for setting 
the trees. As noted in the previous 
‘ph, there are a few years during 
Which pril and May are dry al 
t this. Generally, however, 
those who wait for dry weather they 
be disappointed, and will be com 


the less unless the gr 

little damper than it should be ( 
ences in soil, especially in organic mat 
ter present, should be considered) by 
cause tree planted without blasting may 
have their beds’ blasted the next year, 





APPLE BLOTCH REMEDIES 
The Illinois Agriciltural Ex 
Station has made the following recon 
mendations for the control of apple 
blotch: és 
"The first step in the control’ of apple 
blotch is to remove water sprouts a — 
they are vi i 
fection. F ving 
trees should be well 


High pressure, from 225 to 250 
should be used, driving the 
through disc nozzles with small 
Dises should be replaced whenever the © 
openings wear too large to give the fine — 


mist spray. 
Trees should be sprayed t y 
but not drenched and care s 
taken to apply the spray to the new 
wood as as to the fruit. Thet 
terior and under parts of the tes 
should be well sprayed. Sprays sh 


with 
of the petals. The following schedul 
recommended for blotch-infected. 


chards: 
The first and most important spra 
apple. blotch is that applied as near 
t —— 5 ree ype of the p 
as .. Lime sulphur arsen 
fend should be used at the rated 
eetaeh or Acmcie ot patel 
or 4 poun ¥ 
of lead in 100 ons of water. © 
_ A second and important applic 
lime sulfur arsenate of lead shoul 
pags two weeks later, or five 
‘ter the fall of the petals. ; 
. If apple blotch is to be cor 
asl he i a 
rin’ e peri m 10 
to six weeks after the fall of the pe 
because this is the time of gM 
i jon. Applications made # 
and five weeks after the fall of theP 
will accomplish this protection, 7% 
vided heavy rains donot occur. | 
In the event of heas ( 
such applications, necessa 
apply extra sprays of lime ® 
eaux is more adhesive than 
sulfur but the from Tus 
‘Ben Davis at these periods, oP 
‘during wet weather, makes the. 
lime sulfur more desirable. ae 
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an age ri Sg he expects a crop, 

‘ find that it does not produce. 

spent years in developing the 

ard, has put in alf the ready money 

ab he has, in pag - up fine -trees, 

been expecting a revenue from his 

ies to reimburse , but instead finds 
As Tet 


: “acult ure at the Oregon Agricultural 
idlege one of the most common letters 
hat received from growers was, “Why 

tmy trees bear?” 

» answer this question, we can to 
mtege. divide the trees inte two 
First, trees which do not bloom; 
nd, trees which bloom but do not set 
--The first class is influenced by 
y factors, such as variety and vigor. 
vy a grower has expected trees to 
at. an- age when they. naturally 
og’ be ex to. bear. Some 
s like Jonathan, Wagner, Ortley 
les, will begin bearing 
ve years age. This is likewise 
fo and Bose .. But on 
other hand, the varieties like the 
OW Newtown, or Northern Spy 
and the Comice and d’Anjou 
and English Walnuts will not 
f. commeri crops until they are 
Ber of age, and in some cases 


ave known Northern Spy and Yel- 
Newtown orchards to be unpro- 
until they were twelve to fifteen 
of age, but under such circum- 
-I might add, wrong orchard 
had frequently been resorted to. 
Eteor of the tree determines the 
Y oh of blossoms. 


desirable 

rs of age, is undesirable for a tree 

n five to ten years of age, and if the 

ices are continued may keep some 
arieties of fruit: from bearing | 

ps-until they are years of ‘age. 

Dea viene, ye to’ ten: years‘ of age 


runing and intensive 
or trees from one to five 


4 ih 


wn the may onc 
ppfunin * aggre aa ‘trees: to: come: 2 


Boe 


sto “9 prone ve ding of trees, name- 
| ut do not. set 
that ee perhaps to give the 


© loom and No Fruit 


eatest attention. ie though one 
j_ be oo trees do not 
ppointment mes 

if the trees bloom, yet fail to 


here are many factors to be consid- 
answering the question why some 

fees Will bloom and yet fail to penure 

“The climate is one of the May eed 

ms for us to consider, and Jack Frost 


} an annual toll from man 
perhaps ee ata g 
tissues, but rose rapid thawing 


for the h 
S erly srg. Where here. sethartn 3 
\ the direct sunlight 
ing or Aeoeg drives hee i. thas acties 
we 
it the nothing. 


ide: what too 


d orchards, the lack 


of the division: of 


. factor in the 


‘cach ‘sotting bac tat 


out: process;in the. 


‘ the orcha: 


By C. I. Lewis, 


ters, suffered tremendous damage, in 
fact where the green ‘tissue joined 
woody tissue, the cortex was sometimes 
frozen clear through and the spur dam- 
age was so serious that entire spurs were 
killed arid some trees were almost ruined. 
Weather During Blooming Period 
' Under the heading of.climate, we must 
consider cold weather during the bloom- 
ing period. There may not be frosts; 
but the temperature is so cold in the mid- 
die of the day that insects and especially 
bees will not fly. When the temperatures 
are around 50° or less, very few bees will 
work; and I have known seasons when 
we e tet ie practically. no pre 
frost, but a protracted cold raw spel 
Such a spring is generally followed by a 


"e Fs ge say 
old rains and driving storms in the 
wash out the. p and prevent 
toned sik wena Tn fact, hig winds 
ee with- the pollination of tree 
fruits if they are insect pollinated. The 
walnut and filbert on the other hand, 
llinated wind, and a certain 
circulation of air might be an advan- 
tage in such cases. 
iseases such as stab on apples and 
pears, and brown rot on the c and 
prune, will often destroy all- the blos- 
soms. I have known scab on Winter 
Nelis to destroy the-crop several years 
in succession, in a certain orchard, before 
the grower was wise to the situation and 
practiced effective spraying for scab. 
Insects such as bud weevils, are some- 
times very destructive and some kinds 
of birds delight to cut off. the cherry 
blossoms. Trees which have been se- 
verely winter injured are often so de- 
vitalized that they seem to lack vigor 
and strength to develop blossoms. 


Bees are Essential 

. The busy. bee is the most important 
ollination of our tree 
fruits.- Fruit ricts need° more and 
more of — valuable me een 
tunately in some™ parts CC) c 
ve right now there has developed 

serous. situation.. In the irri- 


bees, have rented them to the orchard- 


These bees are generally kept in the 
orchard for the entire season. The spray- 
ing.of the. trees ee s0 248 to control the 

in moth eat deal of 
poison to Fray on tke aif a blossoms 
and has resulted in some cases, so it is 
claimed, in the almost complete annihila- 
tion of colonies of bees. Bee-owners are 
threatening to withdraw their bees from 
districts, and the orchardists 
will be forced to own pr le own bees and 
to try to evolve some 


- the alfalfa whereby t 


while the alfalfa is in f 
Vigor of ES 


The vigor, of the trees is one of the big- | 


gest factors in the setting of fruit. When 


bank they wil offen produce « profuse oe t 
they n p cme: 6 sects os- 
ccmuuphen: (inal I’ hive octet mkden on apoeen ; 


conus, but give a 
d’Anjou pears 0 ee 
a tree is of 
e seventh a 
unfruitful. 


ae >a variety becomes. pier, 


of the best 


Benes ~og> Vermem arwe 


it 


to. grad 
ond and begins.to set better. Undoubt- 
of the young orchards which — 
rare some- 


some 
‘heavily but set- 
to ng about the 

best setting of fruit. 
web es gory however, of the 
northwest, wit Pipe ek apple or prune 
of ‘igs responsible 
Leaving too much 


nil, suppie the 


For example in both the Hood River 
and the —— River districts, ee 


for the 
weak a) 


the and sets fruit well: The droopi 


owners goo brought in ‘their stands _ 


eur aoaee ter’ 


Associate Editor 


right wood produces the large prunes, 
wood is 
too weak even if it produces blossoms to 


set much fruit, 
Watch the Spray 


Spray injury is responsible for the loss 
of, considerable fruit. Growers: bei 
‘careless in the strength of. spray, they 
use. during the pink, calyx and ten day 
wees 

In speaking of pollination, there are 
certain terms which. we use which we 
should all understand. Theword.*‘fruit- 
ful’’ means the variety has. ability to 
produce fruit.. This-fruit may or may 
not have seeds. ‘“‘Barrenness’”’ means the 
iy” that t not produce fruit. ““Fertil- 
a t —e variety will produce seeds 

ch erminate, and ‘“‘sterility” 
that thee variety will not produce seeds 
which will germinate. 

Now while a variety may be fruitful, 
or even fertile, when planted by itself 
still nature seems to favor the crossing of 
fruits, and where two or more varieties 
are planted together, there is not much 
danger but what a good crop will be 
secured. 

However, there are several glarin 
exceptions. For example the Spitzen- 

, burg apple is almost sterile, and the 
Winesap.produces no pollen. So that a 
combination like that would be bad. 
I have tried to collect Winesap pellen 
from trees in various parts of the north- 
west, and have even had blossoms sent 
to me from North Carolina but I was 
never able a oes more than a mere trace 

of gas Lag Anne, Lambert, or 

Bing a w blooming together 

are not only sterile but are intersterile, 
and will not help each other to set fruit. 

Some of the varieties of fruit which 

might be planted together are as follows: 


Early 


Oldenburg 
Tetos. 
Yellow Transparent 


Late 
Arkansas Black O 
page an Cede Pippin 


Rome Beauty 
Black Twig eee rp: 
Gano ey 
Grimes Golden Willow Twig 
Jonathan Winesap (is shy 
MelIntosh ucer generally) 
Newtown ite Winter Pearmain 
Northern Spy — Yellow Bellflower 

With pears, the sch varieties are 
of value, 


Howell 
Keiffer 


Late 


C eau 
Charges 


apres eee Beurre , 
Du De Ooules Winter elis. > 


- Planting for Polienation 
The question comes up, how should we 


| tion? “I have recommended 


say 2-4- or 6 rows of @ Variety‘and 
‘ bring: in the next variety. 
| wo d. be safe for most varieties; 


‘For example, Ai past s' 
gon’ noticed that in the case 
‘and d@’Anjou ts, and Ke 
Lambert and cherries, that a pol- 
linator had to be not farther than two 
trees distant to be effective. In sev- 
eral orchards planted six rows deep of 
all Anjou before a row of pollinator was 
set, it was found that,only the first two 
rows from the pollinating row had any 
fruit, the middle rows having practically 
none, 


way that trees should be ea ; 


is perhaps the most satisfactory vari 
to og with the Royal Anne. wT 
he general:way, I believe it would 
be safer, if we planted our orchards say 
two rows of a variety or at least not more 
than four rows of a variety if we wish to 
have the best results from pollination, 
especially during abnormal seasons. 


The Effect of Pollen 


The question is often asked how does 
pollen affect the fruit? It seems ¥ affect 
the size, making the fruit larger, it gives 
more specimens to the tree and often 
“pags them heavier and firmer. There 

a seeming correlation between size 
‘a ween and number of seeds. Heavy 
apples ha: - ph of good seeds, 
eq » and firmness, be- 
cause of pe presence of the seeds, is 
greatly improved. 

Color is probably not affected directly, 
for if there is any effect of tion on 
color, it be mn indirect — to 
-change in size specimens, close 
cheeking on this subject over a good 
many years, causes us to conclude that 
— is not generally affected by pollina- 

ion. 

There are some fruits such as the 
Japanese which is greatly 

improved the presence of seeds, on 
the —_— hand, the English cucumbers 
and navel oranges are. injured 
prune at cde 4k buat the edie is 
not apt to be as good. 

The bright bands of red on yellow 
ap: , or the different colored bands of 

on certain apples which run from the 
pectag the have been attributed 
as.a result of pollination but a — study 
will show that this is really a bud varia- 
tion character and not a —— 
character. 


English walnuts are an interesting 

our leading in pollination. The Franquette 
very few 

oseidaeran it is 7 to 10 years of 

and sets its fruit 


age, consequently 

are ng tech to tee cee fact 
seedling trees in their ear rs 
sometimes ech 


will set proportionately better 
a of the grated fees a's single 


However, in a seedling orchard Sea 
30% to 40%, of the trees ate 
worthless so that the total yiel 
erally cut down below the grafted trees 

In “pO a Franquette orchard how- 
ever, it might be wise to plant a given 
number of pollinators such as are Viltz 
soar or, some Sturgis *M ayette, or 

tec te commercial varieties, for even 
the Franquette is fertile, and we 
ot that is true now, because large 
orchards of solid grafted ’ Franquette are 
ae pe sail oe ¥ the seventh to 
year a general way it is a 

good practice to mix varieties. 

-With the Abert, be find the DuChilly 

age but that the 

rcelona. ern not ate the du 

_ Chilly and that we tet a given number 
of such varieties as Clackamas, Turkish 
or Daviana, if we expect much from the 
‘du Chilly. While the Italian prune sets 
’ fruit’ often. abundantly planter in in large 
blocks by itself, — are indications 


i or 


ae is 
gh eng ai oe n, is of unusually 
good quality and very desirable in our 
eee in every way. e planting of a 
Scarlet Runners among the Oregon 
limas seems to induce. the setting of 
fruit and the yields are greatly increased. 





At Yakima this past season, they have 
added to their equipmentseven modern, 
frost: proof and houses, 


With cherries, we noticed the same © constru 
Har- 


thing this past season. Mr. H. M. 


Sen at Bapens, wheat, awa Ss 
chardists i 
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The Romance 


cé HY DO my figs drop off? 
They grow to about the 

ae? size Ag marble, then turn 
yellow, and fall.” : 
Such a query and such a complaint are 
found in literally hundreds of letters re- 
ceived from various sources during the 
summer months in California. Ever 
since 1880 when the true Smyrna fig was 











t 
larity to Enable the Insects Issuing from 
ture Figs to Enter the Small save tera Figs 


introduced into the state, figs have been 
dropping and failing to mature; they 
will continue to do so until people 
become more familiar with the romance 
of Blastophaga grossorum or the fig wasp 
which makes the commercial production 
of the Smyrna type of fig possible and 
profitable. To understand the matter 
we must know. something about the 
classes of figs grown. 

Fig varieties in California include 
three common classes or types, viz., 
— figs, Smyrna figs, and Capri- 


The Common Fig 
The.common type includes such vari- 
eties as the Mission, Adriatic, Brunswick, 
and the Magnolia of Texas, which ordi- 
narily set two crops each season, each 
crop maturing without any attention 
being given it as far as pollination is 
concerned. The fig flowers are some- 
what analogous to those of the Navel 
orange, of the Japanese persimmon, or of 
the banana, which set and develop fruit 
without the stimulus due to pollination. 
The seeds produced in such figs are 
commonly hollow and do not’ contain 
kernels. 
The Smyrna Fig 


The Smyrna type of fig produces fruit 
which: forms on the twigs, but these 
fruits drop off unless. pollinated, -or fos 
fied; as the process is usually ed. 
If the fruit. is caprified, each fertilized 
flower within -the fig develops a seéd 
containing a kernel capable of germina- 
a. It is ws pats seed iptv oo 

myrna its superior flavor an 
quality, pabadially when dried. 


The Caprifig 

Thecapri fig is the wild or goat fig of 
southern Europe, and the fruit. differs 
from that of the other two in con- 
taining an abundance of male or pollen- 
bearing flowers, as well as numerous gall 
flowers which furnish a home for a small 
insect known as the fig wasp or Blasto- 


phaga grossorum. 

The male flowers are found abundantly 
only in the spring or profichi crop of the 
caprifig. ‘This crop matures in the San 
Joaquin Valley about the second week 
in June, and is used in caprifying or pol- 
linating the main crop of the Smyrna fig. 
The summer crop of ‘the caprifig is 
known as the mammoni. 

The figs of the over-wintering crop 
are known as mamme figs or “carry 
over” and mature about April first. 
Since these mamme figs do not carry 

pollen, they cannot be used to caprify 
. the first crop of Sates. figs, which sets 

about April first also. 


By I. J. Condit 


crop consists of comparatively few figs, 
the most of which drop off.. - 


The Blastophaga 


The life history of the Blastophaga is 
simple. The females, which are winged, 
emerge from the figs of one crop of the 
caprifig tree and enter the figs of the 
succeeding crop, which are setting at 
the time. After gaining an entrance, 
the female proceeds to deposit an egg in 
each of the numerous gall flowers, which 
have short styles adapted to the process 
of egg-laying. 

The male wasp is wingless and, like 
many other forms of male insects, seems 
to be an insignificant and worthless 
creature. After iapengee on of the 
female, which takes place while she 
is still inside the gall, the male soon 
perishes. 

A single caprifig tree may produce its 
crops in sufficient regularity so that the 
fig wasp, as it matures, may. pass from 
one crop to the other and keep the tree 
thus colonized. For best results, how- 
ever, it is advisable to have two or three 
varieties of . caprifigs in order to lengthen 
the caprifying season in June and to 
insure the presence of the fig wasp 
throughout the year. The larvae of 
the sanerweae in the caprifig are just 
as essential to the proper development of 
the frhit as the fertile seed in the Symrna 
fig is essential to its development. 


Process of Caprification. 


The process of caprification is simple. 
The. caprifigs are mature and ready to 
use when the first insects begin to issue 
from the gall flowers, the wingless males 
being the first to emerge. . The caprifigs 
are picked during the late afternoon or 
very early morning and distributed in 
the trees before nine o’clock. as the 
female insects emerge most freely from 
9 A. M. to noon, .As they leave the 
caprifigs. the insects become dusted with 
pollen; they enter the Smyrna figs and 
crawl over the long-styled flowers in a 
vain attempt to find a suitable place to 
deposit their-eggsy. The Smyrna flowers 
thus become dusted. with pollen and the 
resulting fertilization causes the fruit 
to set. 

The season for caprifying the second 
crop Smyrna figs generally extends over a 
period of three weeks. The caprifigs 
are placed in strawberry or wire baskets 
suspended in the Smyrna trees, the num- 
Se of figs depending upon the size of 
the tree. 


Insects and Plants. 


In the study of Botany and Entomol- 
the attention of the pupil is often 
called to the close relationship éxisting 
between certain plants and insects, one 
being. dependent upon the other either 
for théir very existence or for the i- 
bility of reproduction. I do not know 
of any more interesting example of this 
than the fig wasp. I have never spent 
any more ahaoeblan hours than those en- 
gaged in.watching these little insects de- 
positing eggs, pty | out. of the capri- 
fig, flying among the leaves, or pushing 
their way .into Smyrna fig. : 
_ When the female Blastophaga first 
issues from the eye of the caprifig, the 
wings, -antennae, legs, and even- the 
glossy part of the body are dusted with 
pollen:as though she had just crawled 
out of a flour barrel. With the hind pair 
of wings she attempts to clean her wings 
and body of the excess pollew, efforts 
which are only partly successful since the 
pollen clings rather tenaciously among 
the hairs of the body and its appendages. 
The wings are thickly studded with rows 


house fly_brushes itself. The fanning of 
the wings ‘straightens them out and 
dusts them of excess pollen so that flying 
can be more easily done. 


Make Short Flights 


After straightening the wings and 
testing them out, the insects make short 
flights or hover like a humming bird 
among the leaves, sometimes keeping un- 
der observation for sixty seconds or 
more. ‘When a fig of the proper size is 
found, the female Blastophaga instinc- 
tively begins to examine the scales of the 
eye which seems to be so closely op- 
pressed as to offer no possible entrance. 
This is the place where the remarkable 

erseverance of the insect due to natural 
instincts is shown. 

I have watched one of the female 
wasps try for-sevéral minutes unsuccess- 
fully to push her way through the scales, 
get discouraged, and aie away “over 
the surface. of the fig only to return 
again and again to the attack and repeat 
her -efforts until exhausted. She even 
shows si of irritation at her lack of 
success, biting or nibbling at the scales 
in a dejected manner. 

Usually, however, the scales at the eye 
of a fig of proper size to attract the insect, 
are sufficien “3 open to allow entrance. 
The head is first pushed under the edge 
of the scale and the hind legs, used as 
levers, gradually push the body forward 
and under until it is lost to sight. The 
flimsy wings are commonly broken off in 
the process and are left standing out 
from the edge of the scale like feathers in 
the band of a hat. 

The entrance of the first insect seems 
to. pave the way for more. It is not at 
all uncommon to find caprifigs with ‘five 
or six females either around the eye or 
trying to force an entrance. If ‘such figs 
are opened, the spaces between the 
scales are found literally packed full 
and black with the bodies of the female 
insects, 

Laying the Eggs 


When the caprifigs are cut open, the 
actions of the insect in depositing her 
eggs can be watched through a lens or 
even with the naked eye. She does not 
seem to be at all perturbed at being ob- 
served, as she continues busily with the 
operation of egg-laying. She crawls 
around over the surface of the flowers 
prodding her ovipositor among the 
flowers until the tip happens to enter’ 
the open end of a stigma; she then 
stops, forces the ovipositor through the 
hollow style and remains passive for 
about forty-five second. After deposit- 
ing one egg, she moves on and repeats 
the process:until exhausted. 








of short, stiff hairs among which the | 


pollen grains collect in regular series. 
The first position of thé wings is 
horizontal but they very quickly assume 
their natural-vertical position, both from 
their natural tendency to do so and from 
the efforts of the insect; she attempts to 
clean her wings of pollen botl by ve 
iowa and by stroking them with her hin 


The cleaning or combing of the an- 
tennae and head is scotenitie 

front1 
a d 


much 38 2 


oll 
c “gk | vb, 


hed by the The 
which are eleveated above the © 
brushed forward | 


The 


ite. 
8° F. ; 
Planted in Foothill Districts Fairly Free From. Froste 


a Seavey a my 
Trees Must aoc he ae 


of: Blastophaga Grossorum — 


Of course in nature the female Blay 
tophagas -hover among the caprifigs on 
the tree unless they are carried by the 
wind into neighboring Smyrna trees, the 
figs of which are entered by mistake, 


Man has at this*stage interrupted the 
hg oe 


natural life-history of the insect 
picking the caprifigs from the tree and 
anging them in baskets in the Smyrna 
trees. _The insects then enter the Sm 
figs instead of the caprifigs, thus polli 
nating the flowers of the former. It ig 
ease of circumventing or interrup 
the reproductive instincts of an ping 
to meet the needs and food requiremen| 
of man. ig 


Summer and Winter Crops 7 | 


The summer and winter crops of the 
caprifig tree are small and scattere, 
sometimes. wanting altogether. 
spring or profichi crop used in caprif 
the Smyrna figs is, however, prodigious 
in quantity. - Some trees bear more 
than leaves, the fruit being in clus 
often with two figs at a joint or leaf sear, 
A tree fifteen to twenty feet high 
with twenty to twenty-five feet sp 
will often age 4 15,000 capeiiies 0 
spring crop. These are of conside 
value since’ the present market p 
ten dollars per thousand. 

Since a single caprifig contains h 

of insects each capable of enterit 
a Smyrna fig and causing it to ; 

rice of one cent a fig seems small, f 
it often means the difference betwea 
success and failure, between one ton a 
two tons per acre. With Smyrna fig 
bringing the grower four hundred dol 
or more per ton, he can ill afford to 
the loss of part of a corp by attem 
to save a few dollars on caprifigs.. 


Varieties of Caprifigs 


_ The practical problems of cai 
tion are mainly concerned with the y: 
eties of caprifigs. Many of the vari 
which were ety: considered 
cient for all practical purposes are t 
superseded by yarieties which are earl 
bear larger crops of ‘larger figs, or 
better supplied with insects and poll 

_ What most of the fig growers now 
sire’ is a variety of caprifig which Wil 7 
mature a little earlier than any now <a 
ee so that caprification of the sh 

myrna figs which appear may be hay 
tened. ieee 

Since the practical importance of the” 
life history of the Blastophaga has be 
pesnsiadhs both powss and exp 
menters are devoting considerable t 
and attention to its study. be 
results of such studies depend the 
mercial success not only of hundreds 
of thousands of acres of se bi 
which have recently been planted 
California. 
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“oe @ to man who grows fruit commercially. 


WELL grown orchard is a 
Ppoatifll sight. The -tree is the 
Tt most shapely of all fruit trees and 
be 101 oes 1: gpa with properly cul-, 
q sted middies is a sight over whi 
lover will enthuse. 


any 


a ons 

;and later, when the trees are bo 
their wealth of reddening fruit and 
distance seem a mass of bright red 
Apple and’ peach orchards are 
ut, in my judgment, the 

| gherry orchard surpasses them all. 

| This not, however, the beauty of the 


‘looming or fruiting tree that is inspiring 
to the land owner; it is because of the 
| ysion of future profit; as we are all just 


3 fing to realize that the ey 
7 Raatected, and that there is always 


For Profit and Satisfaction — 


By Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor 


great extent, dictates the varieties to be 
grown. : 
Cherry Varieties 


If the orchardist intends to ship all the 
output of his orchard to distant markets 
it will be well to plant not over two kinds 


.so he ean concentrate on the’ picking, 


packing and handling and get throug 
with it.. If all ora good part of-the fruit 
is to be sold on the local market, I would 
suggest the lengthening of the season and 
the planting of, say, three varieties ripen- 
ing from ten days to two weeks apart. 
The older commercial cherry orchards 
were planted largely to Early Richmond 
—an early ripening sort, of medium sige, 
that has been known in some sections 





bid for popularity and. is at the present 
time. widely distributed and liked. 
The variety referred to is Dyehouse; 
which, under my observation, averages 
about the same size as Early Richmond. 
Tt has a smaller pit, is firmer, richer red 
in color and will hold up longer: Dur- 
ing the preparation of this article I 
have again compared these two vari- 
eties in my orchard and I again find the 
Dyehouse far superior in flavor—a mild 
rich flavor compared with the very tart 
flavor of Early Richmond. This variety 
has been known for the past 50 years, 
but only within the last’ decade has its 
real value been recognized; ‘Timme is 
another early variety, planted to some 
extent, but is so similar to Early Rich- 
mond that the difference is hardly dis- 
tinguishable. All cherries of this t 
ripen from ten days to two wee 
ahead of the Montimorencies. 

While this article was heing prepared I 
received a letter from a scientifie man of 
Washington County, Ark., accompany- 
ing a small box of Dyehouse cherries. 
In commenting on the variety he said: 
‘They are smoother, better color, and 
ten days ahead of Early Richmond. I 
am urging the use of this variety for an 
early cherry.’’ With me they are hardly 
ten days earlier, but I have known them 
to ch ge a full week earlier. 

Of the English Morello group the 
standard English Morello is best known. 
Wragg is a strain of English Morello, the 


- origin of which isin doubt, but which is 


thought to have come from Iowa. | It is, 


* however, so similar to English Morello 


A Montmorency Cherry Orchard at Louisiana, Mo., with Cumberland Raspberries 
od rop * . 


as an Inter 


Pa 


aignod market at profitable prices for all 


E ‘an grow. City, town and country 
want cherries for canning, 
tatiig fresh, for preserves, for pies, tarts 
‘Sauces. They are also largely used 
, a8 well as for flavoring 

, ice.cream and ices. 
r canning is becoming a great 
in regions where they are largely 
gown. And, with the falling off of the 
> prod of fruits which this country 
the cherry should be ofeven greater 
to the home orc ist and 


of a ch orchard pre-~ 
mee few important problems that the 
indy) must work out according to 
town. conditions. Soil, location, 
market, varieties, methods of 
Manting and care should be considered, 
and each angle of the business from the 
Preparation of the land to the marketin, 
‘Whe fruit should be 
‘ought if the best financi: 


sit has been said that the cherry will 
ve and bear profitable crops year 

4 with less care than any. other 

T believe this to be literally true, 

also found that no fruit tree 
bond more quickly to good care. 


Picking the Location 
ha cherry orchard is contem- 
‘the most important task from 
of view, is to choose a ‘proper 
vic , of course, is true of all 
se % certain extent, but of more 
ice with the cherry: 
ee likes 
t bes 


iven carefu 
results are to 


high, rade ecetane 
, velly 
pm av, enoug ie The 
R gross feeder, hence a rich soil 
sary. The ¢eherry should 


strain selected 


ny ortant consideration and 
wht should be if- 
one given to the dif. 


Product -is te be handled - 
yzed for the wirket to a 


under the name of Early May, also as 
Virginia May. . However, as the cherry 
canning industry developed, the Early 
Richmond gradually gave way before a 
superior variety—the Montmoren 
which stands today, absolutely.in a class 
by itself in American cherry orchards, 
All varieties of tart cherries: may be 
divided naturally into three classes, the 
varieties: being grou according to rip- 
ening dates and fruit characteristics. 
These ps may be ted as the 
Early Richmond group, the Montmor- 
ency group and the English. Morello 
group. The varieties of the Early Rich- 
mind group ripen from ten days to two 
weeks ahead of the Montmorency, while 
those of the English Morello group ripen 
from ten days to two weeks later. ‘There~- 
fore, in planting a local market orchard, 
the important thing for the planter to do 
is to select from each of these groups the 
best variety of that type. 
The Montmorency cherry is the great 
popular and profitable variety, and is 
probably planted’ more commer- 
cially than all other varieties combined. 
The fruit averages larger, holds up lo: 
and ships better than any of the ot 
tart cherries, while the tree is more pro- 
ductive, is hardier and will live and bear 


longer. There have developed from the | 


eld Montmorency (Ordinaire) several 
strains of which are distinct and widely 
All these types show the 
true Montmorency tree, but.in fruit and 
re ree are —, from the spe Oth 
ontgomery is a iar 
tree. There have been several of these 
*‘Large”’’ Montmorencies disseminated, 
one.or two - which ae a proved 
very. satisfactory,: bu ~ regular 
Montmorency Large is valuable and 
one of the best of the type. Montmor- 
ency Monarch came from the testing 
ounds of the lowa Experiment Station; 
Taiatsninenay Sweet, while of the true 
is less acid than ahy other type of 
this «strain; ag reonpige: | is" a 
in si from a Missouri Mont- 
morency orchard 25 years ago. All these 
Montmorencies ripen at exactly the same 
time and are from ten days to two weel 
later than the Early Richmond. = 
Of the Early Richmond group, the old 
standard Early Richmond is best known. 
owever, wi the ‘past fifteen or 


twe years another variety, ripening 
spout se date cartier Rebeca. a strong 


- that many horticulturists consider it 
identical. I have always been able to 


distinguish a difference where the true 
Wragg has been used. The trouble is 
that in propagation the. two varieties 
have been confused. Wragg was formerly 
largely planted in Colorado anda‘ few 
other sections, but its popularity is de- 
creasing and Montmorency is any 
taking its place in all commercial che 
centers. 

Suda Hardy is another variety of this 
group that has attained a large d of 
popularity where a cherry ‘of the English 
Morello type’ is wanted: .The Suda 
Hardy originated at Louisiana, Mo., 
where it appeared in the yard of Captain 
Suda, a well-known citizen and attracted 
attention because of its splendid foliage 
and the fact that in yield it surpassed 
English Morellos in the community. It 
has also proved a better grower and is 
hardier. 
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cherry is wanted, I: recommend the ones 
named. Y 


Planting and Pruning 


In Dao ge a cherry orchard, break the 
soil deeply and order it as well as if you 
were planting the field to corn. Get it in 
firs shape and then plant the trees 
18-ft. apart, which will require 134 trees 
to the acre. Twenty feet is lly ree- 
ommended, but I have found that 18-ft. 
gives all the space the tree requires. 
en the trees are planted, very little 
pruning should be done. ‘The limbs that 
are wanted for the anent frame-work 
of the tree should beleft, while the others 
should be cut off, and any broken or 
bruised limbs should be removed. Start 
the head low when planted and never 
head back after the tree is started. The 
lower the tree is headed, the lower is the 
ing. The cherry is natur- 
ally a shapely tree and if started right will 
ran up properly without the use of the 
e, A two-year old nursery tree is 
generally used, and in most nurseries a 
top size treé of this age will range from 
four to seven feet in height, 


Cultivation is Best 


Cultivate the cherry orchard just as 
you would. cultivate a field of corn, and 
cultivate every season; or.at least, until 
the trees have attained bearing age. Some - 
growers use a mulch of straw and litter 
for two or three years but cultivation is 
better, An inter-crop in a cherry orchard 
is all right—some hoed crop or some crop 
that requires. constant. cultivation.. The 
general methcd is to discontinue cultiva- 
tion after the orchard attains bearing age 
and get the landin sod. I, however, pre- 
fer cultivation at all times. and haye 
found that the orchard cultivated regu- 
janly ates much better results, especially 
is this true in seasons of drought, as the- 
cultivation forms a mulch that conserves 
the moisture. - 

Tre general method for cultivating the 
cher y orchard is practically the same as 
that used in the¥apple orchard. Culti- 
vate ay until mid-summer, say the 
last of July. Then sow a cover crop for 
winter protection. 


Picking the Fruit 


The picking of the fruit is a question 
that must be solved by the individual. 
Much has been written about pickin 
methods, containers, handling, etc., an 
the prospective planter is offen confused 
and di because of it. In well 
ordered orchards the picking is not so 
Loo expensive. In many orchards bo 
and girls are used for this purpose and the 





The Way. the Montmorency Produces 


Above I have named the leading com- 


weeks mercial tart cherries and from these 


three groups I would name Dyehouse, 
Montmorenecy and Suda, Hardy as the 
types of these different groups for com- 
mercial and home or plan 


ting. 
The Montmorency type of ere 6 x 
first choice, but if an earlier and later 


cost is moderate, The picking should be 
done with care—the stem left on 
each cherry, and it is best for the kee 


ing quality of the fruit if the fingers of the 
pe a not touch the fruit. Some or- 


, are 
off, care should be exercised to prevent 
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age the fruit spurs which makes 
possible the next year’s crop. If being 
picked for distant shipment, it is best to 
ick them several days before they are 
ully ripe. : “ 

I do not advise planting too e an 
acreage, but a moderate sized cherry 
orchard ‘will always pay. A Montmor- 
ency orchard of 70 trees within two miles 
of my home, paid something like $400.00 
profit in one year and the aay was not 
an extra large one. I have known of 
cherry orchards that have brought their 
owners $1,000.00 per acre in one season. 
This, of course, is exceptional, and not 
the rule, but commercial cherry orchards 
that bring from $200 to $300 per acre are 


tree, of course, has its en- 
emies and diseases, but not as many of 
either as the apple or peach, and they 
ean all be controlled by proper spraying. 
Brown rot is recognized by the small 
brown spots on the fruit which spread 
until the entire fruit is affected. It is 
controlled by spraying with commercial 
lime-sulphur one part to 40 parts “of 
water with two pounds of arsenate of 
lead to 50 gallons of the solution, the 
arsenate being added to control curculio 
which causes wormy cherries. The spray 
should be applied, first, just after the 
shucks are fallen from the young fruit. 
Seccnd, two or three weeks later, using 
the same spray at the same strength. 

The cherry is naturally a strong grow- 
ing tree and too much fertilizer is not rec- 
ommended, as over-stimulation may 
result in too much wood growth and too 
little fruit. However, on thin ground, 
the use of well rotted stable manure 
around the base of the tree is advisable. 
See that the trees are in good condition 
and that the foliage is dark and healthy 
looking, and they will give the grower 
good crops of fruit. 

Cherry trees begin bearing at about 
three or four years of age and the profit- 
able life of the orchard, if well cared for, 
is well over twenty-five years, so the man 
who is planting a cherry orchard is build- 
ing for the future and should be careful 
that the details of location, proper vari- 
eties, planting, etc., are properly under- 
stood and carefully executed. 





DRYING FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES 


The preparation of food for the table 
and storing of food for future use in- 
volves two sides of the tale—-raw and 

rved. 

The preparation of raw fruit and vege- 
tables for the table may be referred to in 
the future. 

The storage of food for future use is 
accomplished by preserving, canning and 
drying. It is with the subject of drying 
that i wish to let my readers have the 
benefit of my experience. 

Fruit and vegetables require heat to 
remove the water and stop decay. 

Sun-drying in this climate is very 
difficult for several_reasons. It is likely 
to be the case that days, when fruit and 
vegetables are ready and days that are 
convenient for the work, may not be 
sunshiny days. ‘Some years the sun is 
warm enough for drying only a few weeks. 
Another drawback to sun-drying is the 
insects and dirt. Sun-drying necessarily 
is done out of doors where it is impossible 
to avoid dust and flies. 

Home oven-drying is also difficult be- 
cause of the iack of a current of air 
through the oven and because it is im- 
possible to keep an even temperature: 

Artificial drying requires an even low 
degree of temperature with a. steady 
flow of air in and around each particle of 
vegetation. The motion of air carries 
off the water from the drying article and 
is that vital part that is lacking in oven- 
drying. : 

My experience with artificial appli- 
“ances. has shown that moving air and 
heat of not over 150 degrees are neces- 
sary. Whenever no allowance is made 
for these two principles of drying the 
article is cooked. Cooki an article 
changes its status and kiln-dried articles 
either will not keep or have lost their 


vitality. : 

The process of drying must be clean, 
easily manipulated, must assure preser- 
vation, retain the flavor and be non- 
expensive in original cost and actual 
operation. It must be available when- 
ever required. I have found these ele- 
ee oven-drying and in sun- 


a, 


other causes, does 


“Bees and Grapes 


By Frank C.- Pellet 


We will be glad to answer any questions re- 
lating to Bees and Beekeeping. Address F. 
C. Pellett, American Gruit Grower, Chicago. 


F THE disagreements between fruit 
growers and beekeepers, probably 
those growing out of the tendency 

of the bees to suck the juice from cracked 
grapes have been most serious. Many 
unfortunate misunderstandings have re- 
sulted from such circumstances, though 
the injury was as great to the bee keeper 
as to the fruit grower in many cases. 
This condition arises from a combina- 
tion of circumstances which does not 
often occur in the average locality.. In 
the first place, the bees do not seek the 
grapes Bt there is plenty of nectar 
in the field‘and beside they are unable to 
reach the juice unless the grape has first 
cracked open through unfavorable 
weather conditions or has been injured 
by birds, wasps or other agency. Gra 
growers, seeing the at work in the 
vineyards have often accused the bees 
of injury to the fruit. The fact of the 
matter is that the bee “is unable to 
puncture a sound fruit and only sucks 
the juice from such fruits as have already 
been broken open and are already dam- 


aged. 

Wet weather often causes ripening 
grapes to crack open to such an extent 
that they would be of littie value, even 











Raisin Grapes Sucked Dry After They Had 
Been Cracked Open By Rain fe 


though no insect touched them there- 
after. In dry weather, also, birds some- 
times pierce the skins, apparently in 
search of moisture from lack of an avail- 
able water supply. Some authorities say 
that at such times, a liberal supply of 
water in open vessels near the vineyard 
will stop the injury from the birds. The 
English sparrow is accused of injury to 
eg to a larger extent than most 
irds. 


Grape Berry Moth 
The grape-berry moth infests a great 
many grapes in some localities. In fact, 
entomologists state that in some localities 


as high as fifty per cent of the crop is in- 


jured by this insect alone.. The fact that 
the honeybee sucks the juice from the 
berries whieh have already been opened 
by wet weather, grape-berry moths, or 
ot greatly injure 
the grape grower, for such fruit is of 
little value. 

The writer has visited the raisin dis- 
tricts of Southern California and dis- 
cussed this condition with the raisin 
growers. The- accompanying picture 
shows a bunch of raisin grapes that had 
been sucked dry by the bees. In that 
locality rains are very infrequent when 
the raisins are being dried: They are 
ge out in thin layers in crates, and 
the crates left in-the sun or placed: u 
one above another in piles, till fully dry. 
Previous to the writer’s visit there had 
been an unexpected rain -and -some 
raisins were allowed to get wet. Asa 
result they cracked open and there being, 
ond then, no available nectar for the 

, they swarmed over the raisins and 
sucked them dry as shown in the pic- 
ture. The grower admitted, however, 
that the raisins had been ‘so badly 
damaged by the rain as to be of little 


value. 
Fruit Juice Injurious 
The thing which growers do not 
seem to understai f is that it is unfor- 
tunate, “indeed; for the béeekeéper in 
northern regions, whose bees fill their 


fe i 


_and yet have enough energy in. 


hives ‘with this grape juice. In the 
north there are long periods during the 
winter months when the bees are unable 
to leave the hiye. Since the bee is only 
able to void her excrement while on 
the wing, there is a large accumulation 
of feces during such long confinement, 
If the bees have only the best white 
honey for food the tax is severe at best. 
When they have fruit juice; honey-dew 
or other food containing a large amount 
of waste matter, the intestines become 
so distended that the bees die for lack 
of opportunity of a cleansing flight. 

‘Grape growers will in many cases be 
surprised to learn that thousands of bees 
die from’ having filled their combs with 
fruit juice instead of honey. Of course, 
the wide-awake beekeeper will remove 
this material from the hive and give them 
good honey or sugar syrup instead, if 
it is possible to do so. This, however, 
involves a large amount of labor and 
the gathering of the juice from the 
grapes, instead of being an advantage to 
the beekeeper, is a serious inconvenience 
to him. In southern California, where 
there is no’winter confinement there is 
no particular injury to the bees, other 
than spoiling the grade of any honey 
with which it ma <9 to be mixed. 

The late Charles Dadant, who Was 
one of the most widely known bee- 
keepers of the past generation, on one 
occasion had a difficulty with some 
growers who could not be made to under- 
stand that he was not getting rich at the 
expense of his neighbors, when his bees 
were attracted to their grapes. He de- 
cided that the only way to convince 
them that the interests of the bee- 
keeper and the grape grower were mutual, 
was to grow the largest acreage of grapes 
in the neighborhood. This he pro- 
ceeded to do, and after he became the 
largest grower of grapes in his commu- 
nity there was no longer any criticism, 
for they, could readily see that he had 
too much at stake in his grapes to per- 
mit him to be prejudiced in favor of 
the bees. 

That bees are valuable in securing the 
fertilization’ of the blossoms of some 
varieties of grapes, there is little ques- 
tion. In southern California, I heard a 
story of a case where there was a violent 
disagreement between the grape growers 
and bee keepers, the growers accusing 
the bees of destroying their crops. As 
a result an ordinance was requir- 
ing that no bees be kept within a certain 
distance of the vineyards. It was not 
many months after the bees had been 
moved away until the grape growers 
realized their mistake and asked for the 
repeal of the ordinance and in addition 
offered to*pay the expenses of the bee 
keepers if. they would come back. It 
was impossible to verify the truth of 
this story, but even if untrue, it illus- 
trates very well the importance of the 
bees in securing a full set of fruit at the 
blooming Pent. ortunately, - bee- 
keepers and fruit growers are coming to 
a-better understanding with a growing 
tendeney to work out mutual problems 
together, 


M éthods for 


Wintering Bees 


By J. H. Merrill, State Apiarist, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College 


HERE are several essentials to 
good wintering, among which the 
most important are: First, to have 

pont of young bees in the hive in the 
all of the year. Second, to: have plenty 
of stores; Third, to have the bees pro- 
tected by a good windbreak, Fourth, to 
have the hive well packed with-an insu- 
lating material, and fifth, to have plenty 
of. room ‘for spring brood rearing. If 
these esscehtials are attended to, “the 
colony should winter in good shape to be 
ready to take an active part in spring 
brood rearing, and to insure a good strong 
colony of bees to take advantage of the 





+ honéy-flow when it starts. 


The necessity of having a large number 
of bees is that they will be able to main- 
tain the proper temperature of the hive 
by muscular exertion during the winter, 


«eee i ei in - 3 
o ae a oak aie a 
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a he i 
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to take up the spring duties in the ep 
In order to have a large number of yoy 
bees in the hive, one of the best ways 
be certain of this is to requeen q, 
the month of A 
Such a queen will be more 
lot of young bees than an older q 
and another thing in her favor is that sh 
will be less likely to swarm during thy 
following season. oe 


Leave Food for the Winter . 


The proper amount of stores per 
for Kansas.is about 35 to 40 
. Sufficient stores should be left to 


the colony of bees through until : 


honey-flow actually starts ir the s 
It is not enough just to leave sy 
honey to ca 
maples and elms bloom in the gs 
because this time is very apt to be. 
lowed by a period of bad weather 
a dearth in honey, and although a cold 
may be strong at this time, a sho 
stores may cause their death before 
real honey-flow begins. 
of putting colonies into the 


they do not have sufficient amount @ 


stores, they should be fed” sugar 
made up at the rate of two parts of 
to one of water, by measure. Eno 


this sugar syrup should be fed re) z 


bring up their stores to the requing 
amount. in 
For a protection from the wind, 4 
good hedge or some shurbs will fury 
the ideal conditions. A solid windbres 


is to be avoided at-all times. If the beg 


ar piaene near a solid board fence, org 
solid board windbreak, better regult 
would be obtained if every other E 
were removed. When a solid windbreak 
is used, a current of air passes over 
top, and thén down directly to the hi 


Methods of Packing ‘4 
The single-walled hives which ay — 
commonly used do.not give s °; 
—— from the cold, and these 4 
packed with some insulating ma a 
A hive may be placed singly in a packing” 
box, or they may be put in groups 
four, with two of the entrances facing 
the east, and two to the west. Mf 
inches of packing should be placed’ 
neath the hives, six inches on the sid 
and eight inches on the top. Tunnel 
should be made to the exterior sof t 
-the bees can pass out for flight. Packing” 
should be put on after. the first {fo 
and a g insulating material will ® 
ground cork, leaves, chaff, shavings, @ 
saw-dust, packed in tightly around % 
hives. we 
Another method of poring is to place 
poultry netting with two-inch me} 
around the hive, allowing it to protmii 
about six inches all the way round, ag 
ack between this and the hive Wa 
eaves. More leaves should be st 
beneath the hive, and a super filled 
leaves placed on top. This last fo 
packing gives good winter prote 
easy to prepare, and costs but little, 
Two-Story Hives 
Plenty of room for spring brood. 
ing may be given by using a twosiy 
hive for wintering purposes, as the qie® 
ill then have much more room tha 
confined toa single story. Howev 
story hives are not always satis 
and it really’ would be better to 
bees in one of the larger hives, 
the Dadant hive or the Jumbo hi 
cause instead: of cag | a break be 
the upper and lower hive bodies, @ 
woul one continuous sheet of 
. between thé bottom bar and the top 
which would give more ideal cond 
for brood rearing than if the queen 
obliged to pass over the obstrid 
which would be found in going f 
hive to the other. She would pam 
from the lower hive body to thet 
much quicker than she would go 
down. The obstructions in the Wa 
her passing would act as a na 
agg : 
0 sum up, a young queen shou 
introduced in August fo insure ‘ 
young bees, then winter packing® 
applied immediately after the 
killing frost, and if the bees are pia 
they are protected from the win 
plenty of Ss gpa and plenty of 10 


» ee 
Pag 


i there is no 
bees shoul y 
this practice. In ordel 
more honey from-a colony, we mi 
more bees in it, and every effol 


s pockospet whi produces mol 


spring bro 
wiy lang colonies 





t with a young queen. 
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them through until : 
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~~ Questions and Answers on 
By W. C. Deming 


A. E. Stauffer, California 
J am putting out a small orchard 
to plant some nut trees. Would’ 
dindly advise me as to what kind 
| be best to plant. Our elevation 
hout 4000 feet. e generally have late 
in Spring, and also in the Fall— 
killing frost about Oct. 1. My 
hard be on a slight knoll, very 
,rich sandy loam. The very finest 
. peaches, cherries and small 
w here on same kind of soil. 
Vinters and spring are usually wet— 
mmers are dry but I have plenty of 
ing water. The coldest last winter 
‘about zero. But I understand it 
sto 10 or 15 below some winters, I 
d one: Japan walnut (Juglans 
diana) last spring, it made a good 
th, is it hardy enough for this local- 
Or what variety of walnut would you 


9 planted one Illinois seedling 
pean. It is a very thrifty tree, will it be 
gio to plant it? What Mens f of grafted 

mean would be safest to plant 
—I cannot claim to be an authority 
@ horticultural conditions in Califor- 
"gis, climate, soil and irrigation making 
quite different from those in the 
tern states. For exact infor- 
4d on these conditions I advise you 
'@ write to the state agricultural 
a ent stations in your own state 
2 Oregon. In both of these states 
growing is much farther advanced 
‘@acommercial basis than it is in the 
y states and the agricultu- 
fal authorities have taken cognizance 
| of this fact and are prepared to five 
pr ive growers good advice. uch 
‘not the case with us where the author- 
ss have not yet taken even a cursory 
, in the subject. 
ore in answering your letter I 
all have to confine myself to general 
ciples drawn from my own experi- 
bac 2 ) a different environment. 
Your temperature meee seems to be 
much the same as that in my own 


; though your elevation. is much . 


. Since you can grow the finest 
and other fruits you should 
no trouble with the Persian 
t, which is the nut that has made, 

the 

y 

‘almond however. Juglans sieboldiana 
tree but the 


. | peerall ly a pretty hard 

i: is of little value. uglans cordi- 
go is better but has the disadvantage 
not being known on the market. 

y of the propagated varieties of the 
ern pecan might do well but not 
ithern ones. But. they: are still 

ed varieties of the black walnut 
tht to be wd ol I believe are going 
pe very pro: e. 


wil, it strikes me that they offer 
oe the v best propositions 
Se ae: 
; wi ou e 
there is no 7 r 


mediate prospect o 
Anybody who can 


this year by using mel 


planted in variety 
on. The hazel blight, which has 
interfered with t e success of 
is unknown 


‘west, 

suggestion, then, for experi- 
eee 
is but feat A wainu 


land, sandy loam fairly fertile. There is 
a growth of thrifty young white oak and 
yellow pine on it and there is but five 
acres cleared at this time. It lays to the 
south with a gentle slope and would be 
good farm land if-cleared. It is free from 
rocks, has good drainage with smooth 
unbroken surface. It lies about seventy 
miles north of the Southern (Maryland) 
line of Pennsylvania, and has a well 
timbered long ridge sheltering it from the 
cold north and west winds. There are a 
number of small hickory trees scattered 
all over it—some of them are shell barks 
while others are pignuts. There are no 
black walnuts on it to my knowledge 
but wherever black walnuts are planted 
around here they grow and thrive well. 
Timber grows strong and fast on this land 
and I have a fine young apple orchard, 
peach, cherry and pears nearby on similar 
soil. I do not know that I would care to 
clear off more than a couple of acres of 
this land this fall and winter but I do want 
to set a few of the best nut trees that prom- 
ise most in this latitude and then set 
more from time to time. 

Last winter in traveling I og ners at 
the home of a farmer in central Pennsyl- 
vania who had several English walnut 
trees fourteen years old and that bore 
regularly a very nice quality of nut. I 
arranged for him to send me two young 
trees that he had gréwn from nuts of 
these trees. These are not grafted. (1) 

ou think they should be? Ifso where’can 
er scions and how will I graft them? 
I understand grafting and budding fruit 


trees. 

I also got some nuts from this man and 
have about fifteen nice little English 
walnut seedlings growing in my garden. 
The parent tree had demonstrated its 
ability to withstand our climate and I 
felt that here was good stock to propa- 
gate from. 

I also want to set some hickories and 
black walnuts. Would you plant. the 
nuts from local trees, buy nuts from some 
one; buy trees or buy trees? 

Where can I p > 
that I can depend upon? 

In buying fruit trees one is often dis- 
appointed in them as when they bear they 
are not what one wanted. 

A.—I thank you for your appreciation 
of’ my article in the AMBRICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. It is very pleasant to get such 
approval from a man like you. 

n Pennsylvania there are several 
thousand bearing Persian walnut trees. 
Prof. Fagan of State College has made 
a survey of these and could give you all 
information. 

For profitable results. only 
nut. trees can. be coufited on. If money 
is no object and time is important buy 
all grafted trees. Otherwise you can 
buy one or two grafted trees for spring 


deli ask the not to 


the scions, which Fg can yourself cut 
from them, to graft seedling trees that 
you already have growing. Then you 
can grow more seedlings and more 


i on the trees for future 
; grafti I <i send you the booklet 


ng 

on ting and budding. I would add 

that Dr. Morris had 
wonderful 


of New. 


York 
- auctess: in. ing: 


nut. trees: 
paraffine 
(‘‘Parawax”’) for grafting wax, applied 
with a brush. 

You have a fine chance to work 
your native hickories to the vari- 
eties of shagbarks, pecans an hybrids. 
Thus you can get quick results. 

When you have seedling black wal- 
nuts you can do the samé with the 
Persian walnut, which does best on 
black walnut roots. The Japanese heart 
nut is very pro’ y 

I do not see how you can go far og 
in planting the standard varieties 
the Persian walnut—I wouldn’t bother 
much with seedlings, except for experi- 
ment—the western AD mgr the im- 

roved varieties of walnut, and 
in topworking your hickories to shag- 
barks, hybrids and pecans. Plant also 
the heart nut for ive zapid growth, early 
i pearance. Ex- 


all the annual reports. Also subscribe 
to the American Nut Journal. I hope 
later to publish a bibliography en nut 
growing. Most of the publications are 
out of print except the reports and the 
Journal. 

C. H. Brewer, New Jersey 

Q.—A friend of mine gave me a few 
very choice English walnuts (the finest I 
have ever seen) and I want to plant them 
and would like a little information as to 
how best to start them. Whether to 

lant the nut whole or crack and care- 

liy take out the kernel? Whether to 
plant out in open ground or in pots and 
when to plant now or later. I can handle 
almost anything in the planting line but 
nuts, which are out of my line and I want 
to start these successfully if I can. 

A —tThe nuts should not be cracked 
but planted whole. The safest, and the 
orthodox, way with nuts is to stratif 
them in clean sand as soon as they fall 
from the tree and before Neg, dry 
out. The less drying the better. Takea 
wire cage, or tin box punched full of 
holes, to: protect the nuts against mice, 
rats and squirrels, put in alternate 
layers of clean sand and nuts and bury 
the box in a well drained spot. . As early 
as possible in spring plant the nuts 
about three inches deep where you want 
them to grow. 

One authority thinks it is better to 
put the nuts in large, shallow wire cage 
sunk a couple of inches in the ground 
and gpd lled with sand or earth into 
which the nuts are pr leaving one 
side exposed. As freezing weather comes 
on the nuts are lightly covered with 
leaves. It is thought that in this 
way the conditions of nature are imi- 
tated and better results obtained. One 

lanter got good results with filberts 
by keeping. them in moist sand in a. pail 
in “his cellar. Nuts’ cannot be’ planted 
safely in the fall on account: of the li- 
ability of being washed out or destroyed 
by various rodents. 


N. N. Barnett, Tennessee 
Q.—I would like to have some informa- 
tion on the growing of nuts. I have some 
rough land that has quite a few small 
hickory and was thinking of grafting or 
budding pecans on these hickory and 
which do you think is the best grafting or 
budding. 
I have had some experience. in grafting 
and budding... When do you think. is the 
best-time to do:the grafting and: what kind 
of wax to use. 
A.—Grafting is usually done in spring, 
with nut trees soon after the new 
wth starts. Budding is usually 
one in August when mature buds. of 
the season's growth can be had and 
while the stocks are still in active 


growth. 

a Hons be most apt to sand 
wi in spring using the slip 
bark snethod. This is fairly easy but 
nee Ee Dene nut on calls 
or considerable experence and special 
tools. I will. send you: the ci on 
‘budding and grafting. from: which you 
may et the information you wish. 

e of the experts has had unusual 
success this year by using melted paraf- 
fine (‘‘Parawax’’), applied with a brush, 
for grafting wax. his simplifies the 
operation very much. 

Geo. C. Stewart, New Jersey 

Q.—Your article in the Oct, Amurican 
Fruit Grower was read by me, with 
considerable interest. 

The Japanese heart nut is a new one to 
me, and I would like very much if you 
would give me, or tell me where I could 
get a good description of this nut; also 
where I can purchase young trees. | 

In the fall of 1917 I set out about % 


the Van Fleet ®°9¢ 


t 
brid chestnuts, which you can get 
from the Bureau of Plant Introdu 


ey to Mr. W. G. Secretary 
of tn Norns Not Gre Asc 
ve., ‘assau 

N. Y., for literature, and had 


. 


ee ee 
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so that it has an almost tropical effect 
and is quite ornamental. It bears 
very young, the grafted trees often in 
the second and third year after setting. 
The nut is medium sized, heart shaped, 
cracks easily so that the kernels fall out 
unbroken, though the shell is not very 
thin, and the kernel is oily and pleasant, 
somewhat like the butternut though 
not of as high flavor. 

The nuts planted can not be counted 
on to come true but often produce a 
large, rough shelled nut like the butter- 
nut. This is especially the case when 
hearts nuts grown in this country are 
planted. Apparently the trees are 
especially susceptible. to butternut pollen. 
Sg the only way to get the trees true to 
name is to buy grafted ones. The only 

lace where these can be , 80 far as 

know, is from the. nurse n whose 
name I have marked on the Northern 
Nut Growers’ Association’s accredited 
list of nut nurserymen, which I am 
sending you. 

The severe winter following the setting 
of your nut trees in the fall of 1917 was 
undoubtedly the cause of their death. 

In your locality and with good culti- 
vation you should have success with 
most nut varieties. 


Edward -Prior, Ohio 

Q.—As.a subscriber to AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower, I always take pleasure in 
reading same, and am often interested 
in special articles. 

our article in August number relative 
to pecans and nuts. just struck me right, 
because I have a pecan tree (only however 
I believe it is a pecan) and am going to 
ask you for your opinion as to whecher or 
not I have been fooled, 

I inclose you a small twig taken from 
tree, and you will also find photo of tree 
and myself. 

This tree is now about seventeen years 
old and no sign of nuts. I surely- will 
thank you for your trouble, and it will put 
me right with my tree, as I have had a 
grudge for some years, as.the party that 
sold me the four trees (three died) as- 
sured me the trees will bear nuts within 
five years. 

ie Mares and.the photograph 
you send me from your sup 
tree show that, so far as eee 

n tree is concerned, you have not 
en fooled. I think there can be no 
mistake about that. But if the man 
who sold it to you assured you that it 
and the other three trees would bear 
nuts in five years, if he knew anything 
about 7 trees and that. those 
he sol by tirypaeersscg, Papen. he cer- 
tainly .did not consider his words well, 
because for a seedling pecan tree to 
bear nuts in five years from setting, 
provided it was not over two or three 
em older from seed, would be unusual. 
the trees: were it. would not: be 
at all unusual to 


1 ve them bear in five 
years from setting. 
_ As you have only one pecan tree it 
is very likely that it will never bear. 
I know one in Hartford, Connecticut, 
that was nine feet three inches in cir- 
cumference some years ago when I 
measured. it, that: has never borne 2 
ate » as I understand. . It is. often so 
with single nut trees and, indeed, with 
gs & other kinds of trees, that they 
are barren from self sterility and the 
absence of nearby pollinizing trees. 
the —< be pollinized 
by other v es of hickory I do not 
know. your tree blossoms try 
pollen from some other kind of hickory, 
if you can get it at the right time, an 
hand. po a few blossoms. . But 
ang your tree has never nage 
me pecan trees are many years 
before bl and some, they say, 
sovur Mianoaeh at ogee 
Dr. Wm. D. Porter, Ohio 

Q.—I have some land in Perry Co., Ala- 
bama, some being the so-called ‘black 
land”’ and some *‘ post oak.’’ Perry Coun- 
Alabama. 


vise me if this loca- 


soil are well econ for ——, 
way, an 

walnuts. If so will’ you please 

giving 
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OME British fruit growers are pig- 

. headed in addition to being unpro- 
gressive. They won’t be told or 
shown by those among them who have 
done and are doing well at the fruit 
growing industry. The men who are 
prospering in the fruit growing industry 
over here are the growers who pay 
meticulous care to the important - 
tures of the industry—grading and 


a : 
. Sent at the present time the markets 
are glutted with fruit that is a drudge 
pratt because the senders of a lot of it 
re § not take the trouble to sort or 

grade their products and were not par- 
ticular either in their method of packing 
or delivery. It is no good remonstrating 
with these strange folk. They simply 
refuse to pay the smallest attention to 
grading and packing. In vain the heads 
of various cm pa (for the major- 
ity of the real fruit growers are organized 
here) try to impress upon them that the 
life-blood of the fruit industry is the 

ding and the packing of the fruit. 

They absolutely turn a deaf ear to the 
sensible suggestions of those who know 
and continue in the production of their 
unsalable varieties of fruit and their 
haphazard method of dumping them 
unsorted higglety-pigglety on the big 
London markets. 
~ The result, of course, is that these 
people do not realize the value they 
should on their fruit; the salesmen get 
tired of handling their stuff; the public 
will not look at it; and the growers them- 
selves fill the air with wailing and con- 
tend that there is no money in fruit rais- 
ing and that they will have to go in for 
keeping bees or growing mushrooms. 

The prosperous fruit growers—those 
who are keen to adopt the rsoegened 
and up-to-date methods of marketing 
their stuff—have little sympathy with 
their slovenly brethren, and tell them 
80. 


The Covent Garden Market 


In the markets of Covent Garden 
today there are fruits that, from a com- 
mercial point of view are practically 
worthless. They are so poor in appear- 
ance and quality as to be salable only in 
times of extreme scarcity. On a glutted 
market nobody will look at them a second 
time. , 


Bulletins Well Worth Reading 


Muscadine Grape Paste, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1038, Uni States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.” 

Strawberry Varieties in the United 
States, Farmers’ Bulletin 1043, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Fig Growing in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States, Farmers’ Bulletin 1031, 
United States a of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 

Infection and Immunity in Apple Rust, 
Bulletin 170, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Morgantown, W. Va. 


A Comparison of Several Species of 
egret emer Infesting’ Peach and Apple 
in Maryland, With Additional Notes on 
the Oriental Peach Moth, Bulletin 223, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, College 
Park, Md. 

The Control of Insect and Garden 
Diseases, Extension Bulletin, Vol. XIV, 
No. 9, Agricultural College, Columbus, O. 
Conserving Corn from Weevils in the 

Gulf Coast States, Farmers’ Bulletin 
1029, -United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Results of Progress on Animal Hus- 
bandry Investigations in 1917, Bulletin 
274, cultural Experiment Station, 
Orono, Me. 

Gapes in Chickens, Circular 30, Agri- 

Experiment Station, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Illustrated Poultry Primer, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1040, United States Seer 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

by Prices and Farm Profits, —_ 
letin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, MadisonAWis. - 








Fruit Growing In Great Britain’ 


By Jack Brooks, England 


The fruits at present in this unhappy 
category are mostly pear and apple 
varieties which have been sent to the 
markets by growers in a small way of 
business. The salesmen who know the 
sort of fruit the public wants and the 

rice the public is willing to pay for it 
if it can get what it wants, tell these 

owers who mostly live in the west of 

ngland, to destroy their stocks of ex- 
isting varieties and invest in some better 
grade. fruit—the sort the consumer will 
pay good dollars for. But as well talk to 
the moon. 

One has only to look at this fruit to 
see that the trees that bore it were nei- 
ther sprayed nor pruned; that no at- 
tempt has been made to separate it into 
firsts and seconds; to pack it so that it 
reaches market in a salable condition; 
or even to have the fruit looking clean. 
And there is always the usual sequel to 
this bad producing and marketing. These 
small growers tell stories of fruit care- 
fully nursed and tended, sent to market, 
and there sold at fabulous prices, while 


they (the poor growers) get eee 
nothing for, their labors. And these grow- 
ers are generally believed. 


Market Is Glutted 


Just now the Covent Garden salesmen 
are at their wits end to get rid of this 
fruit. One of the old-fashioned pre-war 
gluts has set in with a vengeance and the 
two difficult. varieties of fruit are the 
pear and apple. The bulk of the fruit 
does not appear to be wanted. There is 
so much splendid fruit—stuff sent pro 
erly sor and graded and bearing the 
stamp of attention and careful nur- 
turing that it is small wonder the in- 
ferior sloppily-handled fruit does not 
appeal. 

Fruit from Kent county has been so 
prolific in quantity and quality that the 
railroad traffic could not cope with all of 
it. One railroad company has been com- 
pelled to limit the quantity for accept- 
ance. Wise preference has been given 
to plums and damsons both varieties of 
which are in demand by the public and 
are realizing very high prices. 

The requirements of jam-makers also 


Care and Repair of Farm Implements, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1036, United States 
er of Agriculture, Washington, 


The Farm Tractor in the Dakotas, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1035, United States 
Ae cage of Agriculture, Washington, 


~ 


Home Canning and Drying of Vege- 
tables and Fruits, Victo dition, 1919, 
National War ommission, 


Garden 
Washington, D.C. 

Hay Stackers, Farmers’ Bulletin 1009, 
United States —_— of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. 

Straining Milk, Farmers’ Bulletin 
1019, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Machinery for Cutting Firewood, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1028, United States 
Department. of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. | 

Motor Transportation for Rural Dis- 
tricts, Bulletin 770, United States De- 
se cee of Agriculture, Washington, 


The City Home Garden, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1044, United States De ent of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Cold Storagé Reports, Season 1917- 
1918, Bulletin°776, United States De- 
reer of Agriculture, Washington, 


Sweet Potato Growing, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 999, United States Department 
of Agriculture,.Washington, D. C. 

Operating «.a Co-operative Motor 


Truck, Farmers’ Bulletin 1032, United 


States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


are exceptionally large, and there really 
seems no end to the demand for plums 
and damsons. And it is this that is off- 
setting the curse of the other varieties of 
fruit sent in by the indifferent growers 
referred to. 

Oddments are not only a source of 
trouble, but a source of loss, not only to 
the trade but to the growers themselves. 
The growers who are specializing are 
reaping the financial harvest. 

he well-known and popular English 
William pears, although not all beautiful 
to behold appear to be of exceptionally 
good quality. The abundant sunshine of 
the last few weeks has made the fruit 
very sweet, but it is of little avail to tell 
the consumer that the unsighly fruit is 
palatable. He simply won’t — believe 
oc He buys chiefly on appearances 
only. 

Hence it pays the grower to look to the 
appearance of his fruits, even if the 
quality be all on the outside. Several 
fruits having but little than their ele- 
gance to recommend them sell dag si on 
sight. Grapes for instance are fetching 
75 cents a pound retail, but then they 
are nice-looking grapes—full and —un- 
blemished. ? 

There are some choice looking peaches 
and bipeapplss on sale in Petticoat 
Lane (London), the former varying 
from 12 cents to 75 cents each, and the 
latter from 87 cents to $1.87 each. 
William pears are priced at from 8 cents 
to 16 cents a pound, plums and dam- 
sons from 16 to 25 cents a pound, apples 
from 4 cents to 12 cents a pound; Eng- 
lish melons 50 cents to $1.12 cents eac 
and. French cantaloupe from $1.87 to 
$1.75 each. 


Fruit Advertisements 


In connection with the pear it is inter- 
esting to see the wholesalers advertising: 
Even ugly pears 

ARE SWEET 
Never was there better opportunity to 
enjoy sweet and juicy English pears. 
Apply, etcetera, etcetera. 
It is a peculiarity of the present fruit 
glut that in nearly every instance the 


Operation of the Cream Receiving 
Station, Circular 234, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Urbana, Ill. 

Insect Enemies of Greenhouse and 
Ornamental Plants, Circular 100, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations, ew 
Brunswick, New Jersey. ' 

The Home Butchering and Curing of 
Pork, Circular 101, Agricultural Experi--' 
ment Stations, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

Poultry Buildings, Laying and Breed- 
ing Houses, Bulletin 325, Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

Profits and Factors Influencing Profits 
on 150 Poultry Farms in New Jersey, 
Bulletin 329, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Farm Profits and Factors Influencing 
Farm Profits on 460 Dairy Farms in 
Sussex County, New Jersey, Bulletin 
320, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Jersey. 

Principles of Jelly Making, R. C. F. H. 
er College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 


Versus Dusting, 
inia ener 
organtown, 


Orchard Sprayin 
Bulletin 167, West 
eau Station, 

a. 


Asparagus Growing in New Jersey, 
Circular 99, Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Some vb. a pe Plant Lice, Bulletin 
$28, Agricultural Experiment Stations, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Growing Fruit for Home Use, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1001, United States ent 
of Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 





















pear varieties are unquestionably ugly in. : 
appearance and contour. And of course, 
the consumer doesn’t care to change 
them, believing as he does that the qual. 
ity of fruit is indicated by its outward 
bas vrdoo ang e: 

ananas at present are sellin . 
cents the dozen. There is goin Fee 


country full of this fruit presently, os 


cargoes of bananas from the West India 
totaling 142,000 bunches are now on : 
so: i very bunch is sold and 
ore the steamers arrive at port. 
_ Oranges that before the war were sell. 
ing at two and three for 2 cents, now ame 
fetching on the London market 8 ) 
12 cents éach. Lemons are two Gen 
and three cents each. "re 


Fruit Shipped in Flyers 


_ Anew pease of fruit transport is prom 
ised for the growers of England now that 
aerial transportation for commerdil 
purposes is rapidly developing, Gn 
enterprising firm—Flying Transport 
Ltd.—is preparing to ship the fruit gro. 
ers produce to market by aer . 
In advertisements inserted in the farm | 
ing and horticultural publications of th # , 
country it urges. those fruit ae 
desiring rapid aerial transport_for ther i 
produce to communicate with the mans 
ger in London. 3 
When approached by the AMERICA 
FRUIT GROWER’S correspondent regard 
ing the scheme Secretary Melville said 
definite plans for a regular servics’ 
this nature had not yet been perfected, 
The maehines available at present’ 
not suited for this kind of t 01 
which makes the cost of carriage sothe 
what prohibitive. The company hoy. 
ever expects to institute a regular sérvie 
soon when costs will be somewhat 
duced which will ort epg of a perish. 
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able nature to be carri It is 
The company at present is conc» M through 
trating on its arrangements for be of the 
some fruit to India by the next a e © 
machine. The manager of this rr no 
—Lieut. Wingfield, late of the R. AiF= 
sees no reason why the aerial ma q in 
will not be able to line up with the moter om de 
truck for competition with the railroad fool and 
— in quick deliveries of pr = a 
ishable fruit from the growers to the ti 100 yea 
markets. tt Painting 
pitiable 
I notic 
os perous f: 
ee tha 
ae the new 
oe owner al 
ca eine Chickens, Bulletin 96, Agi ie 
xperiment Station, . Mt : 
Conn. oat Bites 
Cattle Lice and Their Contre Would h 
letin 97, Agricultural Experiment 5 : 
tion, Storrs, Conn. ta an 
} propepssion and Culture of the |e 
Palm, Farmers’ Bulletin 1016, ; ave it t 
States Department of Agriculture, Wa Hf and had; 
ington, D.C. se 








Early-Tomato Growing in New Jee, 
Circular 103, Agricultural Experimelt 
Stations, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Common Diseases of Shade and Ome 
mental Trees, Circular 98, Ag wea og 
a alan Stations, New Brun 
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Common iseases of Ornaml 
97, Agricultural B 
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Plants, Circular 
iment Stations, New Brunswi 
Prune the Cherry Tree, Bulle 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
son, Wis. : 
The Field Testing of Copper 
Coatings, Bulletin 785, United > 
a <apepree of Agriculture, Wasi 















































There are more than 600 rural 
— routes now in operation, am 
to be.expected that the system wilt 
over the entire country. a 
advan . On the way to marse 
truck produce from all t 
on the route on the return @ 

lies are brought back to the 
Time and money are saved, patt 
where the roads are good. 
road building is the logical ¢ 
of ruralmotortrucks. 
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Walks 


VERAL years have 
. ppetaral setting forth on an 


ina, n, 
sus and 


» comfort and to endanger his life in 
erness to benefit the world at large 
discoveries. 
required the gy me skill on Mey- 
part to aig the fruits, plants, vines 
trees that he secured in his wide 
and the scions, so that they could 
ansported safely to this country. 
For the most part he was successful in 
‘Wis important part of his work and a 
“tgeve number of his rare collections have 
"hgen received in this country and plant- 
‘In California is located the principal 


ty Mr. Meyer, but as yet we have 
4 dno report. The factis that it 
‘quires years to test new or rare fruits. 
“Some times life is too short for one 

tion to thoroughly test a new 


é serene Se pet ae to find a 
tree in Asia but did di 
y tree. aoe ae eee 
e 


4 which will grow and produce 
al dance of fruit on arid alakli soil. 
fe also has much to say about the haw- 


pany how 
ular service gees el 
newhat 1 Painting Neglected 


of a perish 
Ss It is sad to contemplate in driving 


i h the country the f. 
Ff ae of farm buildings 
ble im is that the av 
is concem doe not fully appreciate what frequent 
ii . 


ent neglect - 
M 


individual 
- : of good paint will he nad 
&E ish in protecting wooden buildings 
} | fom decay and downfall. Given a Fad 
od @% fool and a fresh coat of paint every 
pete bre a wooden building should last 
: z but neglect the roof and the 
cae: Dieting ‘and the building is soon a 
ame pitiable wreck. 
|  Inotice on many farms where the pros- 
_ perous farmer has erected new houses or 
| tew barns. Instead of attempting to 
. G agi the old i A ee other — 
were in fairly good shape when 
the new buildings were const: the 


roofs lack 

= an , Ww old buildings 
h properly attended to the houses 

§ have comfo accom- 
’ for laborers. But instead of 


It 
Would be far better i 
_Wre of old homes rather than to 
Mave it to tell a dismal story of neglect 


bad management. 


80 Trees Bring $4,000 


upa bought a farm in the 
, N. Y., for $8,000.00. On 
stood 80 apple trees. The fruit 
80 trees were sold to Skut 
ooo a aoe, fe ae 
the apples as they hung 
Without sorting. Thus, of 
le of the farm was paid for in one 


"Paul 
m of 


question is ever continuing: 
‘is the best time to plant, fall or 


4 7 

’ of planting is not the most serious 

swmiem. The great thing to be decided 

| 2 Whether you will or will not plant 
mes. Most people do a lot of talki 
eS and about the season 

}and in the end do not plant at 

eet ra sehen oe be 6 sub- 

ier id be disposed of for the 

and delegated to the future, 

that on a thousand farms in 


* eee 


and 
since reply of 


some of 


the husband is “Wait until 
spring.” Or in the spring the housewife 
will urge planting and the husband will 
say, “ wait until fall.’”’ 

Spring is a busy season with every 
farmer. T is a excuse for the 
farmer in the spring. In the late autumn 
there is far more leisure on the farm than 
in the spring, therefore, for this reason 
alone I advise planting trees and other 
nursery products be done in the fall, but 
I do this with some reservation. If I 
were living far north where the ther- 
mometer in winter goes 20 below zero, I 
would plant in the spring and then only 
the most hardy varieties. Zero weather 
is about all that the average plant will 
stand when newly transplanted. 

Trees planted in the fall often make 
twice the -growth the following season 
over trees planted that spring. Fall 
planted trees are in position to take ad- 
vantage of all the spring rains so that not 
a moment is wasted in getting growth 
Orr iae nate: th oleeens 3 lei 

en again the nursery has more lei- 
sure to dig and pack trees in the fall and 
can fill orders with less delay. But in 
fall planting, I also advise’ banking up 
around the trees with earth at least a 
foot high and cover with a little strawey 
manure or litter around this mound. 


Grape Growing in New York State 


Grape growers during the past year 
have alarmed at the prohibition 
laws relating to grape wine. me of the 
vineyardists have dug up their vines and 
are devoting the land to ordinar;: farm 
crops. This has proved to be an unwise 
-tep since now buyers of fresh picked 
grapes are bidding up the price of the 
product, the prices varying from $50.00 
to $100 p*- ton, whereas formerly they 
have been sold as low as $25.00 or $30.00 


ton. 
3 passed through the ae on the 
lake shore near Brocton not long ago and 
noticed that the vines were heavily laden 
with fruit. The Armour Co. are con- 
struction a larger and more expensive 
building of brick gr geen d to rging 
their production of unfermented grape 
juice. At this point is located the well 

own Welch Grape Juice Co. I hear 
that many of the brewers are i 
their plants into the manufacture o' 
grape juice, the consumption of which 
seems to be on the increase. 

From California comes the report that 

pe growers there are liable to lose 
fio ,000 if no wine can be made there, 

There have been times in the past 
when certain varieties of fruits were 

in excess of the demand. Such 
been the case at long intervals with 
apples and currants and years ago with 
the strawberry and raspberry, which has 
led the growers to dig up their orchards 
and plantations. In nearly every in- 
stance these discouraged fruit growers 
have found later on, and without much 
delay, that they have made a great mis- 
take, for a season of overproduction is 
always followed by a season of scarcity 
and more than ordinary high prices. 

I am at a loss to learn why somé one 
has not developed the high grade unfer- 
mented apple juice business. It is well 
known that from apple juice may be 
manufactured a drink almost or fully 
equal to that of grape juice, but this in- 
dustry has not been carried to the point 
of great success in this country. In 
Europe, particularly in France, much is 
made of apple juice, and carloads of 
apple cores and other waste from eva 
rating plants have been shipped to Eu- 
<— for the manufacture of what is 
called champagne. There is certainly an 
opening in this country for the produc- 
tion unfermented apple juice. The 
Duffy Co. of Rochester, N. Y., has manu- 
factured a most delicious drink from car- 
bonated apple juice, fully equal to any 
drink produced from grapes. Mr. Duffy 
has died. Possibly this branch of his in- 
dustries has fallen’into desuetude. 


High Cultivation for Peaches . 


woe gentleman called z a hyn who 
been enga: in picking packing 
waa Hudson river district. 
e reports Hale peach is a 
great success in that locality and 

specimens 
measuring 


a 
png Ae 


would fill a four st basket. He says 
they sold in New York city at $4.00 per 
10 a gg (six boxes,“each box. con- 
taining three ches). This hardly 
séems creditable, and yet the gentile- 
man had no reason for ee ee 
I have never seen peaches of this size. 
He says they were as large as small 
melons. 

In order to give the other side of the 
question a hearing, I will say that a rela- 
tive wrote me from California that the 
Hale peach as grown there was very lafge, 
beautiful and of superior quality last 

r, but this year the trees being over- 
oaded the agen were small. 

I asked the Hudson river peach man 
by what method such large peaches were 
produced. His reply was that the soil 
was made exceedingly fertile; was kept 
in a high state of cultivation and that 
the peaches were severely thinned. 
Here is a suggestion for peach growers. 
Do not ct to get large specimens of 
peaches when the trees are overlaoded. 

I have on my grounds.a tree of Crosby 
peach which bears abundantly woe f 
tec woth ge is — e its hardi- 
ness ud and regularity of bearing. 
This ear the thinning out was neglected 
and the tree was so heavily burdened the 
branches had to be propped to prevent 
their breaking. As a result of overbear- 
ing the fruit is small. It is of high qual- 
ity. It is never recommended as a very 
ig variety. 

itzgerald peach, another new variety 
come from Michigan, has fruited re- 
peatedly at my place. It is a beautiful 
peach but only of moderate size. It is of 
superior quality. 


_ Lew Wages in Old Times 


My cousin 93 years old tells about the 
wages of old times seventy years ago as 
follows: ‘‘A woman’s wages were one 
dollar and board a week and men on the 
farm received fifty cents a day and 
board.” 

Compare these old time prices with the 
present and ask yourself what oc- 
curred to bring about such remarkable 
gem, as The reply will be difficult, but 
in a large measure the recent war is one 
of the causes. Another effective source 
of ray prices is the organization of labor, 
which often brings about dissatisfaction 
and strikes, which result in losses to both 
labor and capital and a continuation of 
high prices. The invention of new de- 
vices in machinery with the manufacture 
of various products enters into the ques- 
tion as does the better management of 
capital, as is evident in the running of a 
railroad train. Formerly one engine 
might draw ten or twenty ‘cars but now a 
larger engine with no force of 
laborers may run a train of a hundred 
loaded cars. Another cause is the return 
of immigrants to their native land after 
laying up what is to them a fortune. 


*Only God Can Make a Tree’”’ 


It is true that only God can make a 
tree but we can help. In planting the 
tree we can see that it shall be in good 
soil and have plenty of room to spread its 
roots and branches. It has been said 
that he who plants a tree plants hope, 
plants beauty, a home for the birds and 
a shade from the noonday sun. One of 
the aged sequoia trees of the western 
slope may yield enough timber to build a 
ship. A stage coach drawn by four 
horses can pass safely through an opening 
in the trunk of one of these California 
monarchs which was born before the 
birth of Christ. How strange that we 
should sugar from a tree like the 
maple. r. Van Dyke says that he who 
ang a tree has provided a_ kindness 
or many generations and faces that he 
has. never seen shall bless him. 
k Most of the great things of earth cost 
but little. Air, water and trees are among 
the least expensive ef earthly things. We 
need not of necessity go to the nursery 
for trees. They can be — die ¢ along 
the lanes and byways. pe’ So not be 
large when transplanted. e will gjve 
them size. 

How humble is the beginning of an oak. 


An acorn is not so large as a lady’s thim- ing 


ble, but watch it and you will see it zrow 


4 
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Talks by Charles A. Green 


tree but he will not do so until he has a 
better appreciation of its value. A beau- 
tiful oak, maple and beech grove on the 
shore of Honeoye creek on the hoeme- 
stead where I was born, was cut down by 
a neighbor in order to secure a small in- 
come for firewood. It is useless to call 
upon such a man as this to spare the tree. 
e has not.as much sense as the bird or 
squirrel that inhabits the groves. 


What Is a Tree Worth? 


ro Aga see anywhere from $5.00 to 
$5,000. There are men who ‘would not 
part with a beautiful elm, oak or ee 
tree well located on their premises for 
$5,000. There are men who are willing 
to spend and who do s $5,000 in 
moving beautiful trees of large size from 
pasture fields to their town estates. Trees 
are among the most beautiful objects of 
nature. There are many who do not 
realize this fact. I confess that I did 
not realize fully the beauty of trees 


many years ago until I went out to the 
open prairie where there 


were no trees to 
beautify the landscape. 

There are some parts of the world 
where trees will not grow. If you are 
living in a locality where they grow as 
spontaneously as weeds, as will in 
most parts of the eastern and middle 
states, do not fail to plant a few trees 
each year. They may cost you $3.00 to 
$5.00, but imagine what they will be 
worth to you in the years to come. 


The Age of Wants 


Youth is the age of wants.. The youth 
wants a boat, a gun, a fishing rod, a 
horse and » an automobile, a 
musical instrument and lively compan- 
ions, leisure, opportunities for travel, 


etc. 
The fact t!.at for most youths these 
wants cannot be supplied makes the 
or craze for them more poignant. 
He wants most that which he is least 
likely to secure. 
As old age creeps on, or bounces on, 
and we have accumulated a compe 
or more than a competency, we are con- 
tinually rised at the small number of 
— * ich we desire. The wanis of 
youth have larg faded away. We 
seldom hunt or - _We cannot sit 
conanges Ss. sew: Sages See Dean 2 
could in a. Things have. so far 
changed t we look around us and 
exclaim: ‘What do I fleed? What 
shall I purchase today?” and find to 
our astonishment that our wants are 
few, though our capacity for supplying 
wants may be great. 
can John D. Rockefeller pur- 
chase today in the line of personal wants 
that you and I of moderate means can- 
not The answer is, scarcely 
anything. The millionaire’s wants are 
few. He wants clothing and food, hours 
of rest, exercise some form of amuse- 
ment or recreation. 


Waste on the Farm 


My attention has often been attracted 
to strawstacks which during a wet 
spell have been covered with verdure, 
indicating large waste of grain through 
defective threshing machine or manage- 
ment of the same. Recently the United 
States government, at the suggestion of 
the farmer, has investigated the subject 
of waste grain and has learned definitely 
what the waste is and how it can be 
avoided. The result is that last year 
22,000,000 bushels of wheat were saved 
by better methods of threshing. The 
wastes of other grains are doubtless 
equal to those of wheat. 

Since the losses have been proved to be 
so great in threshing wheat and in har- 
vesting it and in gathering up the rakings, 
what shall we say of the waste occurring 
in — oi maine age apple, pear, 

» quince, cherry and grape, rasp- 
and strawberry, all of which cro 
are so liable to injury and are so perish- 


able. 

From the experience I have had 
through a long series of years I will esti- 
mate that nearly one-half of the fruit 
crop of this country is lost before reach- 
ing the consumer and considerabie is 


into.a forest monarch, bidding defiance to will be 


bolt. We 
spare the 


the and to the lightning 
gro the woodman to 
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“JOHN McCORMACK, HIS OWN 
LIFE STORY” 
By Pierre V. R. Key 

The bi phy of a man whose voice 
thrills millions, must of necessity be in- 
tensely interesting: the bi phy of 
John McCormack holds in addition the 
charm of being a delightfully written, 
intimate life-story of one who is well- 
beloved. Fully illustrated from photo- 
graphs. John McCormack himself, says, 
‘I wish it clearly known that this is m 
one and only authorized biography.” 

Published by Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


**THROTTLED” 
By Thomas J. Tunney 
Inspector Tunny has been one of the 
three or four principal figures in the de- 
tection of German Ya po His book 
ives a valuable inside view of a phase of 
Bertnas intrigue during the war. Tun- 
ney organized his Bomb Squad in Au- 
gust, 1914, and the doings of this fearless 
set of men make stirring reading. TIllus- 
trated from photpesans- 
Published by Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


“MEXICO UNDER CARRANZA”’ 
By Thomas Edward Gibbon 

It is striking to note that Mr. Gibbon 
has dedicated his. book to that 80% of 
the population of Mexico who, for 400 
years have been subjected to industrial 
slavery—the peons, and to _ those 
pioneer Americans who have been the 
peon’s best friends. Here is the oppor- 
tunity to make ourselves better ac- 
quainted with conditions of deep con- 
cern to us as Americans 

Published by Doubleday, Page and 
Company, New York City. 


CLEARING LAND OF STUMPS 
By J. H. Mattern 

Stumps are the bete noir of farmers 
who work over so-called cleared land. 
Plowing becomes difficult, and at times 
impossible, where stumps are left in the 
ground. Excellent stump pullers have 
come to the aid of farmers, road builders, 
park makers, etc., but even the best of 
these pullers are made decidedly more 
efficient by the judicious use of explo- 
sives.> As is his habit, Mr. Mattern 
makes impartial recommendations as to 
what part of the work can be done best 
with explosives. Known facts and for- 
mulae have been substituted for con- 
flicts of opinion, and a practical manual 
for farmers as well as a valuable text 
book for students of agriculture, is the 
result. There are 75 pages including a 
full index. The paper, printing and 
plentiful illustrations are of the best. 

“Clearing Land of Stumps’ is pub- 
lished by the Institute of Makers of 
Explosives, and can: be obtained free by 
anyone writing to the Atlas Powder 
ated 140 N. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia. 


**A WOMAN’S WOMAN” 
By Nalbro Bartley 


This book is unusual and original in 
treatment and presents with rare insight 
a study of the development of an Ameri- 
can family from early Victorian days 
to the present time. The picture is 
eon and, perhaps, none too 
pleasant. If there be a lesson, it is not 
obvious, though we are made to see that, 

i will not be denied, yet 
opportunity may still be given to hold 
on to the old, sweet ties of home. IIlus- 
trations by Henry roe. 

Published by Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


CLEARING LAND OF ROCKS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER 
PURPOSES 
By J. R. Mattern 

Who has not been exasperated by 
rocks and boulders which crop up where 
they are least wanted in the field, spoiling 
the appearance of the meadow and mak- 
ing cultivation well nigh impossible? 
Mr. Mattern here tells us what we can do 
to besaved from this annoyance and loss. 
He has made a most useful handbook for 
farmers, road builders, park and land- 


scape gardeners, contractors’ and ,stu- 
-dents of agriculture. He is impartial. 
He does not suggest that every bit of 
clearing should be.done with explosives, 
or that cv acre of land may be profit- 
ably cleared by any method, but, when 
it is advisable to clear, he shows:the very 
best way in whick it can be done. As 
in all his work of this kind, ‘he has so 
assernbled and classified the material 
that any phase of it is readily found and 
easily available. 68 pages, including the 
index, are admirably printed on. high 
quality paper. The many illustrations 

e of great technical merit and informa- 
tive value. F 

“Clearing Land of Rocks for oe te 
tural and Other Purposes’’ is published 
by the Institute of the Makers of Explo- 
sives, and can be obtained free by anyone 
writing to the Atlas Powder Company, 
140.N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


“BEHIND RED CURTAINS” 
By Mansfield Scott 

The mere title of this suspense-creating 
tale, has its appeal for the many lovers of 
a thrilling detective story. Inspector 
Malcolm Steele is a worthy new member 
of the family of distinguished detectives 
of fiction. The book will delight you. 
Illustrated by George “ape. 

Published by Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


“TREES, STARS AND BIRDS” 

By Edward Lincoln Mosely, A.M. 

While intended primarily as an aid in 
schools and for the purpose of introducing 
children to the wonders of nature, this 
book will prove very interesting to all 
lovers of nature. Beautifully illustrated, 
and with many color plates of birds, it 
forms an ideal companion for the country 
ramble. A complete index brings the 
number of pages up to 404. 

Published by The World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson. 


“REVOLUTIONARY DAYS” 
By Princess Cantacuzene 

The brilliantly written and finely un- 
prejudiced account of personal experi- 
ences in the revolutionary days through 
which Russia passed, has the unique 
advantage of being related by one who 
sees through American eyes which have 
been coal gg initiated into Russian 
view-points. he book js as valuable 
as it is absorbingly interesting. TIllus- 
trated from photoeraene 

Published by Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany, Boston. ; 

“PEACH GROWING” 
By H. P. Gould 

This book covers the general field of 
growing peaches and placing them within 
the reach of consumers. The history 
and introduction of the ch into the 
United States, and the development of 
the commercial -industry are treated 
comprehensively. Full instructions are 
given the peach grower. Illustrated with 
plates and figures. 

Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“THE AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL” 

The 1919 year book of rose | ee ape is 
edited by J.-H. McFarland for the 
American Rose Society. It is a full rec- 
ord of rose progress in America. Issues 
now available for 1919, 1918, 1917, and 
1916. These volumes, illustrated in full 


color and sepia, are available only 


through membership in the American 
Rose Society. Address American Rose 
Society, Editor’s Office, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE USE OF EXPLOSIVES IN THE 
TILLAGE OF TREES 
By J.’R. Mattern 

Our interest in‘ this little book is 
ey because of its value to the 
ruit growers, but it will be found of great 
assistance to farmers, gardeners, stu- 
dents of agriculture and all those whose 
work lies close to the soil. Soil man- 
agement is caref! resented, and there 
is a large fund of information for the 
orchardist outside of the mere use of ex- 
plosives. The subject. matter is so classi- 


Pads ty 


fied and assembled that any phase of it 
ean be quickly found as occasion. arises. 
There are 78 pages isp) a full index. 
The ilustrations are plentiful, clear and 
instructive. 

*‘The Use of Explosives in the Tillage 
of Trees’’ is published by the Institute 
of Makers of Explosives, and can be ob- 
tained free by anyone writing to the 
Atlas Powder Company, 140 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A SMILE A MINUTE” 
By C. H. Witwer 


Those who have laughed over the 
pages of ‘‘From Baseball to Boches,” 
will enjoy every one of these nine rol- 
licking letters of Ed. Harmon... They 
fairly sparkle, and are bubbling over 
with fun and all kinds of wholesome en- 
thusiasm, patriotism and joy of youth. 
Illustrated by A. W. Brown. 

Published by Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


“AN AMERICAN IDYLL” 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker 

Vivid and freshly glowing with the ro- 
mance of a wonderful love story is this 
biography of Carlton Parker, written by 
his wife after his death in March, 1919. 
The genius of the young Californian is 
shown through all the intimate detail of 
his life from his college days at the Uni- 
versity of California, through his wan- 
derings in search of knowledge; up to his 
final development as a remarkable 
psychological sociologist, whose work in 
settling labor disputes was so successful 
that the government called on him again 
and — for- this purpose during the 
war. e close the book with a sigh, half 
for the passing of a beautiful soul and 
great lover, and partly for the untimely 
end of one who would be so helpful to 
the world in the present conditions of 
unrest, 

Published by Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Boston. 


NEW BOOK ON GRAPES 
By L. H. Bailey 

**A Manual of American Grape Grow- 
ing’’ is a valuable contribution to the 
horticultural library. It is edited by 
L. H. Bailey and published by Macmillan 
& Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York ag | 

The grape is coming into its own. It 
is a noble fruit, most useful and healthful. 
When the prohibition laws were enacted 
many thought that this was the end of 
American vineyards, but such did not 

rove to be the case. Planters of grape- 
vines are searching the continent for 
vines to plant on the hillsides but there 
are not-enough to supply the demand. 
The quantity of grapes going into the 
manufacture of unfermented grape juice 
is constantly increasing and particularly 
so since prohibition. ; 


THE GREAT LAKES NAVAL TRAIN- 
ING STATION 
By Francis Buzzell 


The author was given permission by 
Secretary Daniels to prepare this history. 
Therefore, in a sense, it is the official his- 
tory of the Great Lakes Training Sta- 
tion. Such a book is naturally over- 
flowing with human interest as we follow 
the young sailor in his various activities 
at the former small training station which 
suddenly psy to be the lafgest in the 
world. This history will serve as a per- 
manent memorial of what America’s 
Middle West bluejackets did in the days 
of the great war. 212 pages. Illustrated 
from p ope 
Publish y Small, Maynard and 
Company, Boston. 


OUR ITALIAN FELLOW CITIZENS 
By Francis E. Clark 


“In Their Old Homes and Their New’’ 
is the sub-title of this book, and indi- 
cates the subject matter of a very inter- 
esting study of a race that is largely with 
us and that deserves to be better and 
more sympathetically understood. The 
author, whose experience here and abroad 
is extensive, announces his intention to 
strive to. overcome the contem 
ignorance with which too many of us are 
satisfied i 


- 


inheritance and their present 


in regard to this race. He © 


New Books of Interest and Value 


teaches us the history of their glopj 
tions for worthy Amierican cittees lia 
213 pages. Illustrated from photogeagla 
taken in Italy. 
Published _ by 
Company, Boston. 


Small Maynard a 


ING DITCHES 

By J. R. Mattern 

Here is an almost indispensable hand. 
book for all those who drain land ana 
make ditches, and for students of agm. 
culture and rural engineering. The ip — 
formation given is complete and authen — 
tic. By acquiring and applying it on 
will get the maximum result at th — 
minimum risk. The publication ig no 
intended as a solicitation to buy - 
thing, but as a much needed manual a 
this time, when the use of explosive 
has become standard practice, The | 
question is no longer—Shall we ug 
explosives? but,—How shall oe) 


THE USE OF EXPLOSIVES IN MAK. 


be used? This book, printed on a high — 
grade paper and with admirable and 
numerous illustrations, contains 70 pages 
of reading matter including a first-rate 


index. 
“The Use of Explosives in 
Ditches’’ is published by the Instituteg — 
the Makers of Explosives, and can be tif 
obtained free by anyone by to the He en 
- Broad 


t 


Atlas Powder Company, 140 
St., Philadelphia. 


JIM MORSE SOUTH SEA TRADER 
By J. Allan Dunn 
Follow Jim Morse through the world 
of glamor and adventure which he roved — 
from the time he sailed away on the 
schooner Manuwai, and, if you area 
boy, you will be thrilled and delighted, 
Not only if you area boy, but if you 
ever have been one and have not es 
too sedate and stuffy to revel — 
mantic adventure, you will enjoy ths 
book as much as the younger J@ 
Savage tribes, lost treasure ships, i 
poachers, all contribute to the colar 
and excitement of the tale. 239 page ~ 
Illustrated. id 
Published by Small, Maynard an — 
Company, Boston. " 


ALEX THE GREAT. 
By H. C. Witwer 


This blithesome romance of busine# 
will further endear to the public be] 
author of ‘‘From Baseball to Bo 
and “‘A Smile a Minute.” Nor - 
fun, for there is such a deal of sh 
philospohy mixed in with the 
that t has been compared 4 
that standard of excellence in this 
“The Letters of a Self-Made M 
to His Son.” 313 pages. Illustrated) 
Arthur William Brown. 

Published by Small, Maynard 
Company, Boston. 


- WHY OMIT THE BAD? 
Epitor AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

A letter of Mr. G. L. McKinney! 
its answer by Mr. Green in your 0c 
number are, to me, very interesting. 2 
McKinney holds that the fruit tree: 
log should give a complete desc 
each varie ene * pl Green repli 
it is impossible to do so. 

Mr. Green says “The most at 
man can do is to call attention to 
the features of each variety. | 
true but why limit the description 
good features and omit the bad. | 

It certainly would not requix” 
much space at the end of a paras 
telling all the good points of a variey 
add that it was slow in coming into’ : 
ing, or that it was likely to be shor ih 
or had same other outstanding delet” 

This would give the prospective ™ 
a better idea of what he wanted, ® 
know it to ge fact a some Di} 
particularly those who are DU” 
rather ac f quantities depend tog 
extent upon the descriptions % 


catalog. 
_ Why would it. not be Pie bust 
iption fair an@ 


make descri 
even ie tem sae 
eat tae me 


OYN 
* 
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expect to set out a six acre 

rd next spring, planting apple, 
and plum. The soil is quite light 
‘and I have reason to believe from 
hat a good water storage lies within 

t feet a the surface. ould it be 
to plant with dynamite? I have 
#ofore taken the trouble to dig a 
in this light soil some three by two 


nd fill with stable manure, until the - 


“were reached, with good results. 
asmall apple orchard planted some 
years ago I wish to remove sev- 

sl trees because of crowding. Can 
trees be replanted with success? 
varieties of apples would do best 

is soil?. What distance should be 
ed for apple trees when planted by 
jangular method?—C. B. M., Mich- 


From the description of your soil, 
ald not advise you to dynamite, On 
-loose soil this is not necessary. In 
rd to the use of stable manure, this is 

“ne of the best fertilizers you can find. 
Ttnc coal adds plant food to the ground, 
tut adds humus which tends to improve 

' the physical condition of the soil. I do 
: it advise using stable manure so that it 
‘wil come in direct contact with the 

ots as it sometimes heats them. We 
fer using it on the surface of the 
und where it will leach into the soil. 
o acts as a mulch. 
regard to your apple orchard 

, we do not advise replanting as 

not do well. Cut them out 


“ties you can grow with success. 
z advise your planting the sorts 
a have made a good record in 
é n such as McIntosh, Duchess, 
, Wealthy and Wagoner. There 
an ers you could include, 
“bit we believe the above will be about 
ismany as you would want and it covers 
lifferent seasons quite well. In re- 
to the triangular method. You 
plant your apple trees 30 to 36 ft. 
The general distance is 30-ft., 
tif you use the filler method I would 
ni farther apart. I am planting 
“wi 80 acre orchard this fall by the tri- 
“@gular method, and I am planting my 
tees 36 it. ot I will use the filler 
& , the fillers being planted between 
® the trees in the row, thus leaving a wide 
_ Open space between the rows, which can 
| be used for cultivation, and intercrop- 
_ ping. I expect to make my intercrops 
a expenses of bringing the orchard 
» Into and a profit besides. I will 
‘plant the intercrops so close that it 
Shade and injure the trees. By 
hg manure around the trees they 
make a good growth and the culti- 
nm of the crop between the rows will 

cultivate the trees, 

Q.—We are intending to start an or- 


vier 


i this next spring and rather unde- trees 


“Gded where to put it. The place where 

the old orchard was is rather level ground 

some cause the trees nearly all 
of nice bearing size. 

€ would have a hill with an eastern 

that we could use and also one 

# # northern slope. Which place 

c as best for fruit tree 

ung? The hills’ are rather thin 

id but could be made to raise good 

i well manured. 

Ould it be best to have the trees 
d this fall even though we can 
Pe ee ta 
id the coln pear y 
for this locality?—L. K., Iowa. 
‘rom rose description of the old 
a, we believe this level ground is 
pe poorly drained. Fruit trees do 
yn tageed the — iy too neta] 
l e trees do no “we 
“i 

h 


not do well where it is 

ere np A be some other 
or those trees dying, 

Us enough data for us to reach 


but you do 
r conclusion other than that 
a is not well drained, 


gk 


“ain. You can 
ad orchard by the use of 


Orchard Problem 


Se 


s and Their Solution 


By Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor 


is too steep for regular cultivation but 
will grow splendid orchards and make 
the land far more valuable than any agri- 
cultural crop you could grow would 
make it. 

I would not hesitate to plant an or- 
chard on either of these slopes. The 
question of the slope does not matter 
very much, if you plant good trees and 
take good care of them. I have seen 

ood orchards on every conceivable slope. 
am planting an orchard of 80 acres of 
rolling land which takes in all the differ- 
ent slopes, north, south, east, west, 
southeast, southwest, etc. During dry 
weather a southwest slope will not hold 
the moisture quite as well as some of the 
other slopes. However, in our orchard 
we have a southwest slope and I am con- 
fident the trees properly cared for will 
raise just as good orchard and just as 
good apples as any of the others, : 

In regard to the Lincoln pear. This 
variety originated in Illinois and has been 
fruited successfully in a number of places 
in Iowa. Itis a valuable pear. 

Q.—Four years ago, we set, side by 
side six feet distant, a row of each Austin 
dewberry and one of the McDonald 
Hybred-berry. A few rods away there 
was also a row of Lucretia. Not only 
have the first two not even the Austin 
borne no fruit, but everything is a small 
nubbin. This has been so for three sea- 
sons. Is this due to climate or what? 
—G.F.S., Delaware i 

A.—The McDonald blackberry is one 
of the best varieties, but it requires cross- 

llination. The fact that these berries 

ave not produced good fruit is I believe 
due to lack of pollination. Early Har- 
vest is recommended as a pollinizer and 
should be planted in every four or five 
rows. The McDonald is a very good 
berry and it certainly seems it should 
su . However, I would advise you 
trying the above method of. pollination 
. with Early Harvest. 

Q.—I have room for about 25 nut 
trees and as usually the case with a be- 
ginner, I want a variety and would prefer 
grafted trees. How long does it take 
nut trees to come into bearing and where 
can I get them? Who is this Mr. Riehl 
you speak off?—W., P. B., Illinois. 

A.—All of the hardy nut trees, such as 
hickory, walnut, chestnut and butternut 
will suc in southern Illinois. In 
planting I would advise you not to set 
too trees. You will find the small 
trees stand transplanting better. The 
age at which these young trees bear of 
course depends upon soil and care which 
is given them, but they will often begin 
to bear nuts five or six years after plant- 
ing or earlier. The Mr. Riehl you refer 
to is Mr. E. A. Riehl, Alton, Ill. He 
could furnish you many varieties of nut 


Q—My peach trees are four or five 
ears old. I summer pruned them in 
une and July, that is, headed back the 


upright brdnches, making the top spread. 


I find that there is a light set of fruit 
buds for next year. There are several 
very small ones, but only a few big 
plump ones. July and August were very 
dry months, but the orchard was culti- 
vated and they havealwaysset buds very 
well before. e orchard has been very 
+ aga gee s <— the — of pa 
ight set, pruning, weather or 
mych nitrogen?—S. R., Kentucky. 
A.—The light set of peach buds on 
your tree may be due to any one of the 
three causes you mentioned. Too much 
growth resulting from over application 
of nitrogen very often results in this. 
However from your description, I believe 
you will find the trees will have about 
as many buds as they should have next 
spring, unless the winter is too severe. 


a rule most trees set too many buds - 


and require thinning. 
Q.—Will you please give me instruc- 


tions on how to set grafts and how to 


bud ches? When do you generally 
cut the scion from the tree you are going 
to graft from?—C. C., Ohio. 


Grafting and Budding 
A.—Grafts on bearing trees prove more 


atten- satisfactory when set by the cleft 


- method and this should be done in the 
Iete winter or early spring.. Peach 


& 


budding should be done sometime in 

t and you should use the shield 
budding method. For information re- 
arding the different processes of s hes 

ng and grafting, I recommend L. H. 
Bailey’s ‘‘Nursery Book.”’ 

Grafts can be taken from the parent 
tree at any time after the trees become 
dormant in the fall. It is preferable to 
cut them in the spring just about the 
time you do the grafting. This will 
prevent any drying out whatever. Of 
course if cut in the fall, they should be 
kept in a cool place until used. Protect 
cions from excessive heat or cold, when 
stored. 

The Value of Orchards 

Q.—Will you kindly give me your 
opinion as to value of a 20 acre orchard 
containing 1,200 apple trees five years 
old—Delicious, Stayman Winesap and 


Jonathan—and 750 cherries two years. 


old. The ground without trees is easily 
worth $250.00 per acre. The orchard is 
beautifully located, with a good slope to 
the north, twelve miles from Cincinnati 
and good roads in every direction. It is 
one-half mile from the railroad station. 
By answering you will confer a favor on 
a constant reader of the AMERICAN 
FRvuIT GROWER.—W. F. S., Ohio. 
A.—From your description, I think 
that the young orchard you have is a 

ood one. It is certainly well situated. 

here is difficulty to state just what the 
value of the orchard is, as a great deal 
depends on your local conditions. How- 
ever, I will be glad to give you some data 
in regard to orchards in other sections 
and you can judge for yourself. 

Mature bearing orchards in different 
states have been selling for the past 
season for from $500 to $1,000 per acre, 
One fruit grower from Wenatchee, 
Washington, told me of & number of 
sales of $3,000 per acre in that section. 
Of course these were mature orchards 
and were probably farther advanced 
than yours is. However, an orchard that 
has been well cared for and is in g 
condition should be a very valuable 
asset. 

Q.—Will you kindly tell me in your 
next number of AMERICAN FRUIT GRow- 
ER what causes a bry substance to form 
on peach trees and if it can be cured how 
it can be prevented.—J. L. G., Michigan. 


A.—The gum substance which you 
refer to is generally caused by the peach 
borer. The borer is a small yellowish- 
white worm about one inch long. The 
only successful way to control this pest 
is to dig out the worms with a sharp 
knife wherever you see the gum exuding. 
You can use pliable wire to shove down 
the burrow, thus killing them. Dig 
out the borers not later than June 1. It 
is a good = to apply a thick white 
wash to the wound. Mound up the 
earth at the baserof the tree at the height 
of 1to1%ft. The borers will then enter 
the tree higher upon the trunk and it will 
be easier to dig them out. Always watch 
your trees and at the first indication of 
the borers’ presence, get after them. 

Q.—No. 1. Does the process of fruit 
ripening: go on at night and not in the 
day time? No. 2. If fruit like peaches 
be picked .a little green, should they be 
kept in a dark place to mature properly? 
No. 3: Will tomatoes picked before fully 
ripe ripen in the dark better than in the 
light?; Can green tomatoes be ripened 
off of the vines?—J. W., Idaho. 

A.—No. 1. The process of fruit ripenin 
continues both day and night throug 
the ripening season as the nights that 
time are generally warm. No, 2. In 
regard to E vigest your fruit a littlé im- 
mature. It is always better to put them 
in a cool, dark place, as they seem to ripen 
better. This is especially true with 

. The main thing is to keep your 
ruit dry so it will not rot. No.3. It is 
recommended that tomatoes be put in a 
dark — for ripening. However, be 
sure that they are kept dry. I am at the 
— time ripening some tomatoes by 
leaving them in the sunlight where they 
will be protected from the frost. They 
were rather green but are ripening nicely, 
but when ripenéd this way the flavor is 
not as good as a matured tomato picked 
off of the vine, - 
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ee have some real sandy loam lan’ 
and I wish to know if it would be 
desirable place for an apple, pear of 
peach orchard and would plums and 
grapes do well in such soil?—W. H. S., 
Arkansas 


A.—If you have a real sandy loam soil, 
I would advise the planting of a peach 
orchard, as peaches are more adapted to 
— in a sandy soil than any other 

nd of fruit. Apples as a rule will do 
best on a rich loam or even a cla 
while pears always do best on a clay soil. 
Grapes are well adapted for growing on a 
sandy loam. 

Q.—Will you kindly inform me where 
I can get some good books on grape and 
pear culture?—C. P. D., Illinois. 

A.—I would advise you to get the 
**Grape Culturist’” by A. S. Fuller. 
This can be obtained from any large book 
store. ‘The Grapes of New York” by 
U. P. Hedrick, is the most complete 
work I know on the subject. Write the 
Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station. 

_ 1 do not know of any modern book on 
r culture, but recommend The Amer- 
ican Fruit Culturist, by Thomas. It is 
ublished by the Orange-Judd Co., New 
ork City. This book deals principally 
with the different varieties of pears. I 
understand Prof. Hedrick is working on 
a “Pears of New York”’ at this time. 

a have a place between my house 
and my neighbor’s, in which I want to 
plant something which will not obstruct 
our view and which at the same time will 

rove profitable. Would filbert bushes 

practical in this location and when 
should they be planted?—H. B. C., Del- 
aware. 

A.—From BP go description I don’t 
think you could plant a fruit tree of any 
kind as it would probably obstruct your 
view. Of course, you could grow small 
fruits such as currants or gooseberries. 

_ Filberts could be planted in this loca- 
tion and kept prunned back rather low 
so. they would not interfere with your 
view and at the same time would return 
a profit to you. Personally I would pre- 
fer a clump of some flowering shrub for 
that location. 


loam, 





AN APPLE BANQUET 


Apples, the oldest fruit of which there 
is an authentit record, are inexpensive as 
They should have an important 
place in every menu for they can te used 
in a greater variety of ways than can any 
other fruit. Not only are they palatable 
and nutritious, but an uncooked apple 
eaten at night before retiring is one of the 
oldest of beauty and health prescriptions. 
When it is realized that in any reasonable 
form, a diet of apples rivals the famous 
grape cures and is a diet conducive of 
uty, this old-fashioned, first of fruits 
must certainly come back into favor and 
be age its former prestige. 

n an endeavor to popularize the more 
extensive use of Maryland apples, the 
Maryland State Horticultural Society 
held an Apple Banquet at the Hamilton 
hotel, Hagerstown, Md., on the evenin 
of October 28, 1919. Covers were lai 
for 250 guests, which appeared to be an 
optimistic calculation of the crowd, but 
early in the afternoon tickets were not 
procurable, while the time for the ban- 
quet found every holder of a ticket on 
hand at the appointed hour. 

The- following menu was espscially 
planned and arranged under the direc- 
tion of Miss Venia M. Kellar, state home 
demonstration agent, and assistants of 
the extension service of the Maryland 
State College of Agriculture, to feature 
nag and to show the extent to which 
this food could be used in the prepara- 
tion of a meal: 

Apple Cocktail 
Oysters en Apple 


Baked Maryland Ham 
Scalloped Apples and Sweet Potatocs 
Spinach en Surprise Green Peas 
Apple Chutney Maryland Biscuits 
Apple Jelly 


Ginger Apple Salad 


Apples a la Creole 
Applebutter Cookies 
Sweet Apple Cider 
Cafe Noir 


Cigars and Cigerattes 





You Want Protection 


Don’t invest your money in wild schemes just because you are 
invited to. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are annually 
mulcted out of the farmers and fruit growers of America 
because they invest first and investigate afterwards. Let the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
investigate the standing of concerns which want your money. 


BE A MEMBER AND SECURE— 


Protection Against Frauds 
Adiustment of Claims 
Legal Advice 


Enthusiasm Is Shown By Our Subscribers 
anempreem | acenanen 
; oy Lh, two year su 
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paper or magazine comes to my 
Be sure and send December number, as I 
do not want to miss any copies. 
Respectfully, 
J. H. McDonald, South Carolina. 
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Vi i yours, 
Walter A. Sommers, Marlyand. 


The American Fruit Grower, 
:—Just & little note with the 
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of 1919, about an acre 
an acre of strawberries just 
. My apples are beauties, just finished the fourth summer 
is year. My trees are loaded with fine apples, have 
this year. 
three different kind of apples at the Kosinsko County Fair, but took 
nod thems wad coco an thie eons: I raised several Baldwins last year that 
i 5 is looks like a pretty big apple story, but I have got proof 


hat to the American Fruit Grower for my success. 

w heandeads of others sound ass; fat of genie and 

unless I wanted a wormy apple to eat. Then my 

i WT slaked up ono Gop cnt 

finally I became interested 

she got the paper. She told me how 

coming for about six months; so we hunted all of them 
information. , 

that I was able to get from Was! 

time the robins came back they could fly 
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my trees, they did 
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¥ truly, 
7. DA. Davis, Indiana. 


ALL ADVICE GIVEN FREE 


Remember any information you want is given free to members of 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER PROTECTIVE LEAGUE. 

You never can tell when you will be obliged to seek advice from 
some legal advisor who will charge you from $1.00 to $50.00. You 
can get information or advice from our attorney free. ’ 


What You Get With Your Membership. 


' 2-Year Membership Certificate in 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
24 Monthly Issues of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1 Handsome League Membership Button 
1 Enameled League Gate Sign 
1 League Rubber Stamp and Pad y 


| Send In Your Subscription and Become a Member” 
It is easy to become a member of the League. Send ; American 


us $1.50, for which you will receive a two-year sub- Po 
scription to the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER; ,7 Enclosed find $1.50, 


7 in yment a 2-year 
a two-year membership in the AMERICAN oh pated be 
FRUIT GROWER’ PROTECTIVE gies me to 2yent Member- 
LEAGUE; a League Membership Button; /7« ‘ue pesevictes Dede “Grower 
ign; Bubher. fsa ae, ee oe 
a League Gate Sign; a League Ru SL berhip Baron, « Langue Gae Sig, and 


Stamp and Pad. y 
Signed 


DO IT NOW “— s 
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American Fruit 


With Our Lawyer 


/ t 
| Grower Protective Loa ue to its members. 


Legal inquiries only will receive the atten- 
tion of t department, and all of such 
inquiries will receive prompt co era- 
tion. It is not inten that this depart- 
ment shall supplant the local attorney. If 
the matter presented is of such a nature as 
to call for the services of a local = gy = 4 
the subscriber will be so advised. y 


such legal questions that are of general 


interest to the readefs of American Fruit 
Grower will be published in these columns. 
All other questions will be answered direct 
by letter to the inquirer. Personal matters 
not of public interest will be handled 
by correspondence. All inquiries must be 

ed by the inquirer, otherwise no atten- 
tion will be given the inquiry. 

NQUIRIES concerning drainage mat- 
ters frequently are made by farmers 
and fruit growers. In general the 

law is that every riparian owner, that is 
the owner of land through which the 
stream flows, has the right to use the 
water in the stream for domestic pur-. 
poses as well as general farm purposes, 
such as watering stock, turning a mill 
and other reasonable purposes and no 
one has the right to divert water to 
such an extent as to interfere with this 
right. An upper owner might, by keep- 
ing within these general limitations, 
dry up the stream and deprive the lower 
owner of any water. This is not true, 
however, in the western states where 
the Spanish rules of law with res to 
water rights have been, in part, adopted. 
Here priority of time and: not of location 
determines the right to the water. If 
a settler staked a claim along a stream 
and took water for irrigation and a few 

ears later another settler took a claim 

igher up on the stream, the first land 
owner, though lower down on the stream, 
has rights prior to the upper owner. If 


} there is not enough water for both, then 


the upper owner must suffer, although 
the water runs by his land before it 
reaches the lower owner. 

The owners of land bordering upon a 
private lake have the same rights in it 


i} as riparian owners in a water course, in- 


cluding the right to make a reasonable 


| use of the water for domestic, agricultural 


and mechanical purposes but no one 


1 ma pea pa or divert the entire 
yo 


water or make such an exclusive 


| use of it as to deprive others of their 


reasonable rights. 
Law as to Surface Water 

The land owner has the right to collect 
and appropriate to his own use all sur- 
face water on his property without liabil- 
ity to other owners upon whose soreaty 
im. 
The rule in many of the states is that as 


i, between the owners of higher and lower 


ebay the upper owner is entitled to 
ave the surface water flow off his land 


| naturally on to the land of the lower 


proprietor, and in these jurisdictions 
the lower | hepinerig has no right to ob- 


struct its flow and cast the water back 


} upon the land above; but this applies 


only to surface waters and not to water 
running in defined channels. Nor is 
this the rule in all of the states. Many 


i states have followed the common law 


rule that surface water is a common 
enemy and that every owner may do 
everything to ward off his land regardless 
of how it may affect other owners. But 
in these jurisdictions water flowing in 
well defined channels cannot be ob- 
structed by the lower owner to the injury 
of the upper owner. 

Many states have enacted legislation 
providing for artificial systems of drain- 
age. Owners of evap or marsh land 
have been given the right to have drain- 
age ditches run through the lands of 
others in order to drain their land. Some 
states provide for the organization of 
drainage districts. Whenever a certain 
percentage of the owners of the lands 
within a district proposed to be organ- 
ized representing a given proportion of 
the land desire to organize a drainage 


} district to construct drains across 


lands of others, such owners may file, 
with the proper authorities a petition 
trict, showing the necessity for it, 
describing the starting points, routes, 
termini and a general iption of the 
lands pocponed to be affected with the 
names of the owners, etc 
What Is the Law in Your State 

_ Every fruit “ag id should familiarize 
himself with the local drainage laws of 


~ would be a part of the real 


his own state. In this way he crx 
termine how the general fn ft & a 
relative to drainage are affected by the 

state statutes. Any drainage rae 
that have arisen which are peculigy 
certain sections of the country wil] 


gladly given the attention of this 


ment. 


Can’t Dam Up Surface Water 
L. P. Olney, Illinois, writes: oe 


My farm has a big drainage ditch fi 


My neighbor wants to tile and ura 
water over my land to the said 


There is a little run or ditch which; 
surface water has made. Can I fil 
small ditch up and put a wall 5 
Do I have to take the tile water.the ; 
as the overflow? He is going to put 
inch tile in and and force the water 
my land. Can I collect damages if 
does so or can I stop him? I wag gq 
to give him an outlet for one-half of 4 
cost of the tile through my farm to 
big drainage ditch but he will 
that, so what can I do? There 
ten inch tile which we had on our 
which is connected to his farm 
which washed out on his farm clogs 
Hg — but oo ae = been é 
or years. an he conn m1 
again, or has he lost his right? “Than 
was in both farms when we bought them, 
You cannot stop the natural flow @ 
this surface water running in a well de 
fined channel by building an o 
across the ditch. yee 
While your neighbor cannot collect 
the water and dump it out on to 
land through a tile, yet he 
entitled to relief in some way. Hea 
no doubt reconnect the tile and if that 
will not afford sufficient relief, ly 
might, by proper procedure, be allowed _ 
to connect with the big drainage dit&h 
passing through your land. 


‘Tanks and Pipes are Fixtures 
D. C. L., Lawrenceburg, Indiany 
writes: : 


Can you tell me whether a water tank 
and lead pipes. attached belong to i © 
place if it is sold and nothing is said 
them in the agreement? ‘A”’ 
farm to ‘‘B"’ and wants to take the wi 
tank and pipes along; ‘‘'B’’ does not wa 
him to. Can ‘‘A” take them, or do 
“Sa , 
e ta and pipes have becim 
fixtures, constitute part of the realy 
and cannot be removed by “A.” Tw - 
or three things must be considered a 


ne epy whether they are fixtuw 
or not. The intention of the penm 
erecting the tank is important—a 
some secret intention that he may haw 
entertained, but the intention dedugd 
from certain evident facts, such as 
mode in which the thing is ph 
attached to the land. The characterd 
the article, and the purpose for which 
was put in place are to be 
If the tank is one that could 
be’ moved from place to place, J 
injury either to the tank or other gimp : 
tures about it, and such was the , 
tion of the n who erected it thenit 
would not e a part of the 
but would constitute personal 
like the farm tractor or the mower a 
could be moved by “A.” But if @ 
tank wan seosed mpee et) ~ Let 
manen orm suppo a 
planted Feialy in the ground, hava. 
every indication of permanence sb0ubh 
as is yoneny the case in this instane, 
then like the silo or the hog a tr} 
not be moved by “‘A”’ from ther 4 
Owners Must Repair Ditel 
' E.L, M., Maquoketa, Iowa, write 
I have a piece of low ground tha 
been tiled but the tile are too si 


have this tile relaid and enla 
what part should they stand? 

If they want to continue to 
drain they must contribute @ i ; 
opty to the cost of ss 

they wish to surrender t 
of drainage they can of course do# 

Drainage Commissioners 

: Benefits - 

L. N., Johnson, Illinois, writes: 

We have a drain district tom 
our locality. I an od neighbe 
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Do a Friend a Good Turn 


JE NUMBER YOU among our friends. 
F Will you do us and your friends a 
turn by giving us an evidence of 
friendship and good will? Lend us 
personal influence just long enough 

}show the subscription blank inclosed in 
copy of the AMERICAN Fruit Grow- 
your nearest friend or neighbor and 

osm why he should subscribe to this 

zine. 
Ve ¢ know that many of our subscribers 
doing this now, and we gladly take the 
ortunity to thank them and you for 
sh friendly action. 

But perhaps you have never thought 
grateful and necessary it is to us to 
‘that we have your cooperation and 
eciation. You may not realize what-a 
and support it is in our work when one 

four subscribers gives us some evidence 

his interest and approval, and of his 
sognition of the fact that we are making 

| an earnest effort to place in his hands a 

| clean, intelligent and useful magazine; one 
t is an influence for good in his home 

an aid to’him in the problems and cares 
at confront him in daily life. 

') We want to extend the helpful influence 
e AMERICAN Fruit GRoweER to 50,000 
tional red-blooded, intelligent Amer- 
s. This, can be really accomplished 
gh the influence of our present sub- 
ers. Though we inclose but a single 

mk, we will welcome all subscriptions 
u send us. We will continue to do our 
evel best to deserve them and to merit 
effort you make in our behalf. 
n to page 27 of this issue and read 
i particulars of our offer 





Soft Drinks Falsely Labeled 


OHIBITION has been followed by a 
flood of soft drinks of every con- 
vable type and variety, many of which 
falsely labeled. 
erally, hundreds of new beverages 
been rushed to the soda fountains 
“ade’’ stands by makers who have 
informed themselves of the provisions 
¢ food and drugs act directly concern- 
hei industry. The Bureau of Chem- 
of the United States Department of 
ulture, which enforces this act, finds 
& prificipal source of. difficulty for 
frous makers of soft drinks is their 
gard of an opinion issued by the bureau 
al years ago, that “such terms as ade, 
crush, and smash, when used in 
tion with the name of a fruit, can 
lied correctly only to beverages, 
still or carbonated, which contain 
t or juices of the fruit named. ‘Such 
Ms should not be applied to products 
only with essential oils or essences.” 
hich the bureau declares to be 


drink manufacturers in an effort to explain 
the cloudy appearance of their products. 
With the use of extracts made with alcohol 
rendered unlawful: or inadvisable, soft- 
drink manufacturers have resorted to ex- 
tracts which are in the form of emulsions. 
Speaking generally, these are just as good 
as the alcoholic extracts, but when used in 
drinks give the latter.a cloudy appearance. 
This characteristic of many of the new 
beverages have led manufacturers to at- 
tempt an explanation by employing word- 
ings and illustrations in their labels which 
specifically: state or imply that the beverage 
contains fruit juice or fruit pulp, whereas 
their product is really flavored only with 
essential oils or essences. 
- The Bureau of Chemistry has ruled that 
the term cider (apple) without modifica- 
tion is applicable only to the juice from 
wholly sound apples. If you know of any 
violations report them to the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Federal law, however, does not apply 
to products made and sold within a-state. 
Such violations should be reported to your 


_ local authorities. 





Beware of Unreliable Dealers 


HERE are plenty of accredited nur- 
series from which to buy stock, ‘un- 
fortunately there is not any too much 
stock on hand to buy. This situation 
makes it all too probable that the un- 
scrupulous dealer will flourish unless our 
growers are firmly determined not to be 
lured into purchasing from people of whom 
they know nothing:: That such stock will 
be untrue to name is.one of the lesser. evils 
to dread. If infected stock is purchased. 
and planted, the infection may spread 
to healthy orchards and there is no telling 
where the trouble will be checked. 
Agricultural colleges and horticultural 
societies should work through their officials, 
growers and reputable nursery men should 
unite to put the rogues out of business. 
Every effort should be made to secure 
lists of dependable nurserymen.. This will 
be to the advantage of the nursery busi- 
ness fully as much as to that-of the fruit 
grower. 





Ship Only Mature Fruit 


HE SHIPPING of immature fruit, in 
the end defeats its own object, which 

is presumably to get ahead of the legitimate 
market and reap the benefit of extra high 
prices. While the public may be taken in 
by such fruit for a very limited period, the 
result is to demoralize the market, and all 


Aruit growers suffer for the sharp practice 


of a féw who cannot be content to let 
their product stand on its merit. 
We were surprised, when. we offered a 
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to hear him say “I have given up eating 
peaches. I haven’t seen a good one for 
years. I don’t believe they grow them any 
longer.” Then and there we proved to 
him that they do grow them now as good 
or better than ever. He had gone years ago 
to a city where immature fruit. was largely 
handled, and he had completely lost his 
taste for such fruit as looked pretty but 
was utterly lacking in flavor on account of 
being picked and shipped too green. 

This prejudice of the city man against 
tasteless fruit, is reacting upon the just 
and unjust alike. Those who paid extra 
high for green peaches this season will not 
pay anything for any peaches next year. 
Growers cannot take too strong a stand 
against this practice and-all organizations 
should take steps to secure laws which shall 
not only prohibit but prevent the disastrous 
method. 





What if Farmers Strike? 


ITIES are self-sufficient, at least in 
their mental attitude. They are prone 
to consider themselves vastly more impor- 
tant than the farmers, yet it is an indispu- 
table fact that the farm can get on without 
the city infinitely better than the city with- 
out the farm. Until such time as clothes 
and food can be produced by purely chemi- 
cal combinations, .so -long must the city 
freeze and starve unless the farmer raises 
food, cotton and wool. 

The farmer has been steadily busy while 
the other industries were cuttiifg down pro- 
duction in all lines as they argued to and 
fro about the high cost of living—apparently 
never realizing that every day of idleness in 
the great trades tends to send that cost ever 
high and higher. What if the farmers, who 
have always worked long hours, should de- 
cide to imitate their city friends and refuse 
to work: more than six or seven, or even 
eight hours daily? The sight of every other 
class striving fiercely for shorter hours and 
more pay, may in time make the less 
thoughtful among the farmers conclude 
there must be something after all in loafing 
and talking. 

We do not wish to be construed as think- 
ing that working men of any class should 
accept that “whatever is, is right.’”” Com- 
bined, consistent effort has done much_ 
and will do more to bring the conditions of 
labor up to the level where every broad- 
minded person would wish to see them. 
But a certain moderation at this critical 
stage of our industrial life, would well be- 
come all producers, for the great need of 
the industrial world today is steady and 
large production. 

Let those who imagine that they are inde- 
pendent of the tillers of the soil, remember 
that “the farmer stands at the gate of life 
itself and he can shut it on everyone else 


n resorted to by oer soft- friend a luscious peach fresh from the tree, ~ and save himself.” 
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HILE there are several isolated 
cases of concrete roads that are 
fairly old, the pavement as a 
type is quite recent and had a phe- 
nominal growth within the last few years. 
Naturally with such a growth there has 
come about changes in the opinion of 
engineers relative to past practices. 
Without a doubt there will still be many 
changes before standards are unified and 
many of the things that are now being 
done will be looked back upon as rather 
poor engineering. 
The Road Bed 


As in all forms of road construction, thé 
road bed for a.concrete road is. almost.as 
important as the wearing surface itself. 
However, because of the rigid nature of 
the pavement, it is believed. that the 
road bed can be of poorer quality for 
this form of road construction than that 
in some other forms. This does not mean 
the neglecting of proper preparation 
of the road bed, but as engineers know, 
in preparing a road me: very 7 wonenet, 

ringy or spongy places will show up 
4 some future date, whereas with a 
concrete road it is believed that the slab 
often bridges these places and no serious 
results come about excepting a possible 
cracking of the road. A little too much 
attention has, perhaps, been paid to 
thorough rolling of the sub-grade rather 
than to the thorough destruction of the 
old roed surface in order to have a sub- 
grade of uniform density under the new 


Width and Thickness 


This is the subject that has given rise 
to a great deal of discussion. Wiscon- 
sin practice is to use a fiat sub-grade 
with fairly deep ditches alongside the 
road to care for drainage. The experi- 
ence has been that where there is a motor 
traffic of a thousand or more vehicles 


every day, an eighteen foot road is none’ 


too wide. With only a few hundred 
per day, a sixteen foot road might be 
ample. In connection with the width 
we must consider the ever. increasing 
amount of reckless driving occurring 
upon our highways. 

The thickness that is used in roads, 
which are sixteen and eighteen feet in 
width, is seven inches at the edges and 
eight inches in the middle. The thick- 
ness will ultimately be partly deter- 
mined by the degrees of density and 
homogenity that we are able to obtain 
in our concrete.. This is so because 
homogenous concrete will have an even 
wear similar to good sandstone, and an 
increased thickness will merely mean an 
increased life of the road. 

The getting of the proper amount of 
cement into the road is one of the difficult 
things to accomplish at the present time, 
especially where the contractor is in- 
clined to be negligent. This is sometimes 
overcome by furnishing all cement de- 
livered to the contractor on the job. In 
this way, he has no tendency to slight 
the proper amount. On the other hand, 
hold him responsible within certain de- 
grees for an over-run of cement and also 
make him responsible for the care of all 
empty sacks. 

_ All cement for road purposes should be 
given thorough testing by reliable en- 
gineers. 


In a few words, the better the quality 
of the aggregate, the better the qualit 
and the longer the life of the road, as in all 
forms of road construction it is a question 
of cost versus economy, the high priced 
aggregate being sometimes more econom- 
ieal that-the low priced‘local material. 
Most engineers prefer a stone or gavel 
graded from one-quarter inch to about 
one and one-half inches and, of course, 
demand that it be clean and free from any 
slate, shale or disintegrated stone. They 
limit ‘the coarse aggregate to material 
having a French co-efficient of wear of 
seven or over. Fine aggregate should be 
clean, well graded, ro’ sand or screen- 
ings, free from vegetable or other injuri- 
ous matter. 


Fine Aggregate 
i er era for fine aggregate should 
rea 


as follows: 
*“*Rine ate shall consist of clean, 
sharp grains of silica or hard silica rocks, 


The Building of Concrete Roads 


By. H. J. 


Kuelling 


these results without lowering the abra- 
sive value of the concrete, it should be 
included in the proportions. There is a 
wide field open for careful experiments 
along this line. ; 

Reinforcement 


The question of reinforcing conerete 
roads is being more and more discussed 
and a. considerable amount of experi- 
menting has been done. The writer 
believes that most of this. reinforcement 
should be placed across the road rather 
than along the road, the idea being that a 
longitudinal crack is objectionable, while 
a transverse crack is very little so. - This 
belief. will have a great bearing on the 
type of reinforcing that will. be. used. 
Only such reinforcing as has the majority 
of its weight running in one direction, or 
even plain rods, should be used. 

The placing of this reinforcing is 
somewhat. open for discussion but the 
common practice seems to be that about 








A Close-Up View of a Crew Working on a Concrete Road 


and shall not contain over three per cent 
of clay or loam. The fine aggregate shall 
have a reasonable uniform graduation 
from a size which will pass through a 
one-quarter inch screen dawn. Sand 
containing an appreciable per cent of 
flat flakes shall not be used: Fine aggre- 
gate other than the above may be used 
only upon the approval of the engineer.’’ 
Pit Run Gravel 

In no case should the use of pit run 

material in‘ the concrete roads per- 


mi 
Proportions 


Too often the proportions are specified 
more or less blindly. It should depend 
absolutely upon the quality of the materi- 
al than is obtainable. This necessitates 
a careful study of the voids and the 
make-up of the gravel or stone that 
might be used. The uniformity of mix- 
ing is as important almost as the amount 
of cement demanded. The proportions 
should be those that will give the greatest 
density and most homogeneous concrete 
that can be obtained with the sand and 
stone obtainable. If the addition of 
hydrated lime or some other inactive 
material will tend to assist in obtaining 





nines from the top surface.is the proper 
place. 

The placing of reinforcement, espe- 
cially any mesh or made up reinforce- 
ment, calls for the placing of concrete 
in two layers. Sometimes this second 
layer is made up of the same material 
as the first, and in other cases the second 
or wearing layer is made up of a richer 
and better concrete than the first. This 
latter condition is especially true where 
poorer local materials are available 
which might be used in thé first layer, 
while better materials are shipped in for 
the wearing surface. 

Mixirig 

The proper amount of mixing is an- 
other point that is open for discussion 
and the point we think is most commonly 
overlooked is the nature of the ma- 
chinery, for fifteen turns with some mix- 
ers are as good as twenty with some other 
form of mixer. The amount of mixin 
should. also depend upon the shape o 
the individual pieces in the aggregate 
and also to a certain extent upon the 
graduation. In determining the number 
of turns a mixer should be given, careful 
watch should be paid to the speed of the 





American Fruit Gr 


drum. Good practice roquires a 
minute of mixing. “ ” fal 
. Finishing 

If the concrete is maintained at prone _ 
consistency, which is such that it } 
flow fairly easy into place and not Tun 
like water, very little finishing ig he 
quired. One man can easily as 
with a good-sized crew and about 
that he should do is to smooth out the — 
markings of the strike off board and te. 

to 


4 


move any foreign matter, such as sticks 
coal or clay, which will always fon . 
the surface. A great deal of 
cing is now finished with what 
own as the belt finish rather than by 
the hand float method. The “ 
consists of a canvas belt, six to tenj 
in width, which is moved back and f 
across the road and at the same 
moves longitudinally in a manner sim. 
ilar to the strike off board. whe 

Still another advancement is the.use of 
a roller about eight inches in di 
and about six feet long, wei hing aa 
less than 100 pounds. This roller jj 
moved backward and forward over the | 
concrete intermittently until no wateris 
forced from the concrete. It is believed 
that this method of finishing adds 

tly to the density and therelere iy 
stregth of the concrete. ; 
: Curing . 

The first step to curing is to sprinkd 
the sub-grade in dry weather. . This j 
best accomplished by the firem 
necting a small. hose to the in 
The next step in curing is to protect: 
road with canvas in case the temperat 
is over 90 degrees or in case the weather 
is eremaing’y dry and windy. - Whe 
sufficiently hard, the concrete should h 
sprinkled and covered with about two | 
inches of earth from the side of the toad 
and then kept wet (and not in a mom 
condition) for about ten days. 7 

Cost ve 

The question, ‘‘What is the om | 
per square yard or per mile of concrete 
road?” is as easily answered as “What is 
the eost of a house?” -One is as definite 
as the other, for there are almost # 
many kinds of concrete roads as there 
are houses, and for each kind there is@ 
different answer. 

Even after the quality and thicknes 
of coticrete to be built has been dete 
mined, there are naturally many loal 
conditions that will have a marked beat 
ing on the results; such as lengths amd 
kinds of road available to haul 
over, facilities for unloading and hauling 
aggregates and cement; amount of labor 
available; the necessity of camps; 
distance and elevation that water mu 
be carried and also its source; the avail 
bility of suitable aggregates, w. 
ey cle Tei; the weatner Oeil 
ship y rail; the weather ; 
that are liable to exist. Any or several dl 
these conditions may have 4 
effect on the cost of construction. Giv@ 
answers to these questions or condi i 
the problem of figuring the cost become” 
much simplified. 


The bearing apple area of Californias 
48,647 acres. 
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Biches doing much of the market hauling of thirty-two farmers around Eden 
Prairie, Minnesota, with a motor truck on Goodyear Cord Pneumatic 
Truck Tires, Mr. C. P. Page states: “I would not use solid tires again under any 
consideration. Hills, mud and storms don’t stop the big, tractive Goodyear 


Cords. 


Their cushioning is saving truck repairs and depreciation. They also 


are saving gasoline and oil. Inow haul more milk and other loads in less time, 
find the work far easier, and note that the pneumatics save our roads... Several 
people have adopted them as a result of my experience with Goodyear Cords.”’ 


AANSUGANEAUAAOELANGOEAONSONSOGEOERUSAAUNAOSONNSONOSOONSHOSAOULOESEEOUGLOSUSLASSUAESSCNSOEGSUAUNSEOSQGCESLGSEOEUSUOUGHOADOUOULAESOGSASCIDOOUEL{ OPRNEDEOONRDESUELOOG DELO ACONEOUSONSUELSASONEGNSASOOEOUSISCUNSUSLIEOOLASOOESISLASEASSONSSELELOODSEOLGAOSONESOONEDODS 


Bp HE experience described above affords an 
excellent example of what pneumatic truck 
tires are accomplishing for farmers. Every limita- 
‘tion, hitherto placed on the farm use of motor 
» ttucks by solid tires, has been removed with the 
Perfected pneumatic tire. For this reason, 
“Goodyear’s pioneer work in developing cord 
"PReumatic truck tires has been extremely oppor- 
me; it has led to the more extensive use of 














farm trucks during a serious scarcity of farm 
labor. Now, farmers are finding it extremely 
advantageous to employ Goodyear-Cord-equip- 
ped trucks with other time-saving motor units 
and, thus, to motorize their work quite com- 
pletely. Special information concerning the 
use of pneumatic-tired trucks on farms may be 
obtained from the Motorize-The-Farm Depart-: 
ment of this company, at Akron. 
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TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 


(Formerly known ae the “Cleveland Tractor”) 














It runs on tracks as a 
wheelbarrow runs on a plank 
Y to push a loaded wheelbarrow rite soft plowed 


ground. You have to exert every ounce of your strength. 
The wheel sinks in deeper and deeper and you finally get 


“stuck” ‘altogether and have to take off your load. 


But lay a plank over the same soft 
roll the same wheelbarrow over it wi 


but with ony 
e 


und and you can 
the same loa 
a fraction of the effort. . It was the plank 
that made the difference. Its broad flat surface distributed 
the weight of the load so that there was very little pressure 
at any one point. 
And right there you have the principle back of the 
Cletrac Tank-Type Tractor. It runs on lose flat tracks 
in much the same way as the wheelbarrow runs on the 
lank. No power is wasted. -You can pull a bigger load. 
Furl and oil go further. And more work can be done in 
less tme—at less cost. 


- Because you can work’so efficiently on soft soil with the 
Cletrac you can go through with the entire preparation of 
the seed bed—a most unusual thing for a tractor to do. 
The Cletrac doesn’t sink in and doesn’t leave two hard 
trails of packed down soil behind it. 


Ideal for Orchard Work 


The Cletrac is compact, powerful, easy to operate, can be turned in 
a 12-foot circle, and performs practically all kinds of work formerly 
done with horses or mules, and does it faster and better and cheaper. 
On account of its compactness and short turning radius it's ideal for 
orchard wok, = ; 

Order your Cletrac now. There is plenty of work for the Cletrac 
to do, like getting out wood, hauling logs, grinding feed, breaking roads, 
hauling manure, etc., durthg the winter months and when Spring work 
comes along you will be fully acquainted with your Cletrac. 

We have an interesting 32-page book entitled “Selecting Your 
Tractor” that will be ns ho art request. It discusses tractor 
farming problems on a “brass tack” basis. Write for your copy today. 


the Cleveland:Tractoro, 
18935 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
' The largest producers of tank-type tractore in the world 
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Four Dangerous Insects 


If you have struck a snag in raising small 
ts, or if you wish advice about what to 
pars and tte to care for them, address 
d. . American Fruit Grower, Chicago. 


HERE area score of different in- 
sects that attack the brambles 
but fortunately for the grower 

few of these are ever dangerous and most 
of them are but chance feeders. Most 
commercial growers do not spray the 
blackberry and raspberry plantations 
except perhaps in case of a serious out- 
foaak of some insect. Because of the 
serious injury of anthracnose, I shall rec- 
ommend a dormant and summer-spray 
schedule in the mext issue in connection 
with that disease. With both the price 
of land and berries advancing, the time 
has come when the grewer of an acre or 
more of berries should consider carefully 
the control of disease and insect en- 
emies. That those growers interested in 
this. phase of small-fruit growing may 
consider carefully this part of the work, 
I am going to write briefly along these 
lines during the coming winter months. 
It is to be hoped that many wers, 
who have never yet sprayed, will make 
preparations during the winter and begi 
spraying next season. Unfortunately, 
we have little or no data as yet to give 
the percentage of gain in case of sprayed 
over unsprayed plants. We somehow 
feel that experiment stations have neg- 
lected the virgin field of small fruits for 
the larger or tree fruits. For a more ex- 
tended discussion of each of the following 
insects, we would refer the reader to a 
book on entomology. 
The Blackberry Crown-Borer 

This is a clear-winged moth which 
somewhat resembles a wasp or hornet, 
Its transparent wings have an expanse 
of an inch or over and have a brown mar- 
gin; its abdomen is black with four 

right yellow bands. The moth 

emerges during late August. and. earlye 
September and the female deposits am sd 
> earpen of 150 rather large eggs near the 

ges and on the underside of the leaves. 
The small white worms that hatch from 
the eggs crawl down the stems and hi- 
bernate either in the stem or hide under- 
neath the bark or soil. In the spring 
they burrow upward in the pith. Th 
mature in July and at that time eat their 
way to the’ surface of the cane a short 
distance above ground. Here the cocoon 
are formed from which the moth 
emerges in about a month. 

The injury is caused by this girdling 
of the canes by the developing worms. 
They are especially. destructive in that 
they abandon the old wood and attack 
the new in'the early summer. Plants at- 
tacked either die or make a very poor 
growth. 

The control consists of destroying the 
wild blackberry and raspberry bushes in. 
the vicinity of the plantation. Also by 
careful and timely summer and spring 
pruning and burning these canes as soon 
as removed. The wilting and dying tips 
indicate its presence and these canes 
should be cut out and burned. In the 
southern states new canes and old. may 
be cut down with a mowing machine and 
burned as soon as the berries are har- 
vested. Another set of young fruits will 
come up and mature before autumn. 

The Raspberry Cane-Borer 

This beetle is about one-half inch long, 
deep black in color with a yellow pro- 
thorax and slender, cylindrical body. 
The adults appear in June and the 
are sage singly in the & ge of 
growing tips. ‘Oo TOWS punctures 
are made about the cane and an de- 
posited between them. The fairly e. 
straw-colored hatch in. the 
part of July and the worm starts burrow- 
ing to the. base of the cane. The 
winter is passed in the cane only a few 

where the egg was deposited. 


nA is serious 


The next spring it continues to burrow 
downward in the bearing cane and gen- © 
erally kills it before the fruit is ripened, 
The worms go into the cocoon stage from 
which it sogn emerges as a beetle. ie He 
_ The tips of the young canes wither and; - 
die in a few days and are easily seen, i MI, 
The portion of the cane below the injury wae 
dies the following spring. aE a 
Should the plantation be severely ine 3 
fested, the tips of the dying canes should ~ 
be cut below the lower girdle, collected | 
in a basket and burned. ring canes 
infested with the borers should be cut to 
the ground and burned. The removal 
and burning of raspberry canes as soon 
as the fruit is harvested helps greatly to 
control the pest. ae 
The Raspberry Cane-Maggot). 
In the north raspberries and black. 
berries are sometimes seriously injured by) 
this pest. The adult is a fly closely rey 
sembling but smaller than the housefly! — 


( 


It appears in late April when the new 
shoots are but inches in heighth 1s 
and deposite-+H®€ggs at the base of the 
aves These ha = : few days and 
ey worms craw. wn t ees 
a fw inchs on 38 e shoot oe 
pith. -After burrowing downward g 
ioe distan a 2a. ‘worm a ae the 
Ww portion e cane whic 
ally causes the whole oe The 


A 


cane to die. The! 
worm then continues to burrow down- 
ward, reaching the level of the ground 
abqut the first of July. Here they change 

to cocoons without leaving the burrow, ~ 
The adult fly emerges the following 


spring. ‘ 
_ The tips of the young canes wilt and 
die in May in much the same way as by 
the cane-borer a few weeks later, 
ease of the blackberry the bark is 
heavy that- the shoot usually recovers 
by healing over the injury. These en- 
largements or swellings are quite familias 
to all small fruit-growers in the north, 
The control is to cut out and burn the 
wilting tips in May as in case of the cane 


The Raspberry Saw-Fly : 

Now and then raspberry, blackberry, 
and dewberry leaves are akubstoniall a 
May by the saw-fly larvae. This inseeh” | 
in the northern states 
in Bro ony e adult | - none fly 
a vy body and four thin 
the female having a. broad, li ae 
band across the abdomen. These flies 
appear in May and the are de 

gly in the leaves, these hatch. in@ 
week to ten days and the young worms — 
at first feed on the outer layer of the 
leaf, but later on, eat holes through 
leaves, leaving only the larger vein) > 
They sometimes feed on the blossom buds” 
and green fruits. When fully grown 
worms are about three-fourths of an inci” 
in len light green in color and cove! 
with double rows of feldspar e 
mature in about ten days at which ti 
they crawl into the ground te the 4 
of two or three inches where they 
small oval cocoons from particles” 
earth, silk and a mucilaginous subs 
The winter is passed in this stage and 
adult flies emerge in early May. 

The injury is done on the leaves, B 
and growing fruit by the worms. © 
fully cultivated plantations are particall 
controlled by the destruction of the o 
coons in fall and spring. Because tH 
are heavy eaters they are readily 
by arsenical sprays. Arsenate of le 
one. pound of the powder or two poume 
of paste with twocor th ds of tim 
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The world-wide enthu- 
siasm with which the Mid- 
west UMITOR has been re- 
ceived rises almost to the 
dignity of universal commen- 
dation. Those: who gain 
their living from the soil 


recognize in it a dependable 


mechanical unit that helps 
and benefits in countless 
ways, that increases profits 
through greater production, 
and decreases drudgery 
through the substitution of 


‘machine power for hand 


labor. 

Behind every UMMTOR is 
Midwest’s unfailing guar- 
antee that the machine will 
perform thoroughly and 


with complete satisfaction 
any task to which it is me- 
chanically adapted. 

This guarantee is made 
possible by the correctness 
of Midwest engineering, by 
our half-century-old system 
of material: inspection, by 
the unusual skill of our 
highly trained workmen, 
and finally by a far-reaching 
service. plan which insures 
to you uninterrupted usage 
out of your UTMITOR—0 mat- 
ter where you-live, 

The UNIO you buy will 
actually do all that is 
claimed for it and in every 
way measure up to what we 
have-led you to expect of it. 


Descriptive literature on the construetion and various uses 
of the UMMTOR sent on request. Address Sales Division P. 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY ° 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


Copyright 1919, Midwest Engine Company 
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Reproduced from actual photographs taken at Edison Recording Studios, New York 









































The blindfolded jury hears Hempel sing “Io non sono piu 
l’Annetta,’’ while she stands beside the New Edison. 



























































HE BLINDFOLD TEST is the most severe of all 
musical tests; shutting off a person's sight greatly 























increases his acuteness of hearing. Yet even-the blind- 
fold test has been successfully met by the New Edison. 


Frieda Hempel, prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, New York, appeared before five of Thomas A. Edison’s 
musical experts to perform the test. She stood beside the New Edison. The 
blindfolds were adjusted over the eyes of the five men. As shown in the first photograph, 
Hempel then started to sing. The selection was “Io non sono piu l’'Annetta” from the opera 
“Crispino e la Comare.” Suddenly Hempel stopped singing, but the song continued. The New 
Edison had taken up the song and was singing alone. The five experts, even though their 
hearing faculties were at highest concentration, were completely unaware that Hempel had 
ceased and that they were listening only to the New Edison’s Re-Creation of her voice. 

Two million people have heard similar tonetests, publicly given by forty different 
artists. Five hundred representative newspapers have publicly recorded the fact that 
no one has been able to distinguish the artist's living art from its Re-CreaTiOn by the 
New Edison. The proof of this is founded upon scientific fact; it is piled mountain- high. 
The New Edison brings you all the living artist can:bring, excepting his physical presence. 


The NEW 


‘She Phonograph 















































. Thirty seconds later! Hempel has ceased. The 
blindfolded jury is not aware that the New Edison 
as singing “Io non sono pia l’Annetta’”’ alone. 


RIEDA HEMPEL is called “Hempel of the Voice 

Supreme.” You might think this is because of 
her technique—so flawless, so superb! Or because 
of her notes, pure as the chiming of silver bells. 


But Hempel is infinitely more than a vocalist. Hear 

her sing some song she loves, and suddenly you understand 

what it is that makes her great among the greatest in opera and coricert. 

For you fall under the spell of a mysterious, lifting power—a power 

which transmutes every note into gold and every bar into angel-music. 

It is Hempel’s sublime artist-soul. Soul is that electric something, that transcendent 
something, that’ eternal something, which makes music the mind's solace and inspiration. 
The soul of music is what Edison has caught and perpetuated in his Re-Creartions. 
That is why he considers the New Edison the greatest of his inventions. That is why 

the heart of the musiclover responds to a Re-Creation by the New Edison, even as it 
responds to the art of the living artist. Go hear the New Edison. Hear it with your 
eyes closed, for that is the best way to listen to music. You will feel that the artist 
humself is standing before you—alive! Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., 

for the most interesting phonograph story of the year, “Edison and Music.” 


EDISON 


with a Soul” 5 
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TOP DRESSING TALKS, No. 2 


Fertilizer Bulletins Free— 


We would like to tell you about ARCADIAN Sul- 
phate of Ammonia; why it is the great American 
ammoniate; why it is the best top dressing for any 
crop that needs nitrogen; and how to use it most 


profitably. 


Write for these instructive and interesting free bulletins 


and we will send them. Order by number. 


Address 


The Barrett Company, Agricultural Department. 


. 1 —“Important Facts about Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia.” 
27—“How to Increase the Yield of 
Timothy.” 
. 59—“Sulphate of Ammonia by Thos: 
who know.” 
. 61—“Oats and Their Fertilization in 
the South 
. 68— ‘Sulphate of Ammonia vs. Boll 
Weevil.” 
. 69—“More Cotton.” 
71— Fertilizer Note Book. 
.81— Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 
—Directions for Use. 
jo. 84—‘Sulphate of Ammonia: Its Source, 
Production and Use.” 
lo. 85—“Fertilizing the Apple Orchard.” 
. 86—"More Wheat.” 
. 88—“Successful Potato Growing.” 


No. 89—‘Sulphate of Ammonia for Vege- 
tables.” 
No. 90—“Which Source of Nitrogen is 
Best?” ; 
9. 91—Sweet Potatoes and Yams.” 
. 93—"Sulphate of Ammonia as a Nitro- 
genous Fertilizer.” 
Jo. 94—"Sulphate of Ammonia for Sugar 
Cane.” 
Jo. 95—Reference List on Sulphate of 
Ammonia.” 
. 96—‘Some Experiences in Orchard Fer- 
tilization.”’ 
Yo. 97—“Field Experiences on Availability 
of Nitrogenous Fertilizers.” 


. 98—“Fertilizers for the Orchard.” 


. 99—“F ertilizing with Sulphate of Am- 


monia.’ 


ARCADIAN 
Si ulphate of. Ammonia 


Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known standard article that has 
done you good service in your mixed fertilizers for years past. 
Arcadian is the kiln-dried and screened grade, made fine and dry 


for top-dressing purposes. 
in U.S.A 


ALABAMA: Birmingham; 5 gpg, Ferti- 
eae Montgomery; F.S. Royster Guano 


pr ek pag San Francisco; Hawaiian 2 
tilizer Co., Pacific Bone Coal ad Fertilizin: 
Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co., Western Meet 
Co., California Fertilizer Weskn. Los Angeles; 
Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co., Pacific Bone 
Coal & Fertilizing Co., » Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Hauser Packing Hawaiian Ferti- 
lizer Company, re hed Southern California 
Fertilizer Company. 
CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport; The Berkshire 
Fertilizer Co. 
FLORIDA: Jacksonville; Ameri can Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., Independent Fertilizer 
Co., Armour Fertilizer Works. Gainesville ; 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. Sanford; 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
GEORGIA: Atlanta; Armour Fertilizer Works, 
F. S. Royster Guano Co.,Swift & Co., Tennessee 
Chemical Co. ,Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Savannah; nia- Carolina Chemical Co. 
Auguste; V. C. C. Co. (Georgia Chemical 
te ag Be Athens; Empire State Chemical Co., 
ster Guano Co. Columbus; F. S. 
tod. ap ea Co. Macon; F.S. Ree 4 Gu- 
ano Co. Albany; Tennessee Chemical Co. 
Culloden; Culloden Gin & Fertilizer Co. 
INDIANA: New Albany; Hopkins Fertilizer Co. 


nae tan Louisville; Louisville Fertilizer 
LOUISIANA: New Orleans; Planters Fertilizer 
ical Co. 


& Chemi 

MARYLAND: Baltimore; American ricul- 

tural Chemical Co., Far Fertilizer Works, 

Bowker Fertilizer Home Fertilizer & 

Chemical Co., Listers St ais Chemical 

Works, Pollock Fertilizer Co., Patapsco Guano 
Be S. Royster Guano Co. -.» Swift & Co 


R.A.W. e Co.. ere Sisinemeend 74 
Hagerstown; Central Chemical Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Boston; The American 


Ammonia 254% guaranteed. . Made 
FOR SALE BY 


Aavtoaltimel Chemical Co., Bowker Fertilizer 
, The National Fertilizer Co. 
MICHIGAN: gent Solvay Process Co. 
: Chrome; Ar © Ferti 
Works, (address, ‘Baltimore, Ni.) Noss 
sters Agric A 
ton; Trenton Bene Fertil ilizer Co. ee ee 
NEW YORK: New York; The Coe-Morti 
Co., The American Agricultural Chemical Co. Z 
Nassau Fertilizer Co., W. E. Whann Co., Pa- 
tapsco Guano Co., The National Fertilizer Co., 
Bowker Fertilizer Co. -» Frederick Ludlam Co. 
Syracuse; F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA: G boro; 
Fertilizer Works. Charlotte; a FS. 
Chamical Con. SR wethington; Pamlico 
o: + 
bere; Virgiale-Carchan Chiles Cac 
OHIO: Toledo; F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
OREGON: Portland; Swift & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA Boney 9 metag s Feg P. Thomas 
& Son Cu., S. M. Hess & 
Co. York; York Cheek or eam shane nae 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Charlest: 
Agricultural Chemica al 5 Ch ieee © saa 9 
Columbia; Ame: Ps neg ricultural Chemical 
Co., Palmetto Guano » F.-S. Royster 
Guano Co., Virginia-Carol na Chemical Co. 
Blacksburg; Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Greenville; V' ia-Carolina Chemical, Co. 
Spartanburg; F.S. Royster Guano Co, 
TENNESSEE: Nashville; Federal 
Co., Tennessee Chemical Co. ee 
VERMONT: Rutland; M. E. Wheeler Co. 


VIRGINIA: Norfolk; Pocomoke Guano Co., 
Norfolk Fertilizer Co. Inc., Imperial Co., 
Hampton Guano Co., Berkele Chemical Co., 
Robertson Fertilizer 


tilizer & Chemical Co. 
Royster Guano co 


innok burg; 


For information as to fi ems a write 


New York, N.Y. 


— Ga. 
Medina, O. 
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~ By Arthur Brunn; Wisconsin 


this country for the far west, where 

he purchased a fruit ranch of ten 
acres, in the Puyallup Valley, Wash. 
Four years later I decided to visit him, 
as I was very much interested in horti- 
culture. After staying there 18 months, 
I learned much in regard to spraying 
and taking care of orchards in general, 
as out there all growers are required to 
spray their trees. 
ell, I returned home and began to 
realize that b by giving our trees the same 
care we coul easily Eh fruit superior 
to theirs in flavor. following spring 
our orchard received a thorough prun- 
ing, not too heavy, we also plowed it for 
the first time since it was planted, hav- 
ing been in sod ever since that day. We 
also sprayed the trees, using the arsenate 
of lead solution, giving one application 


I: THE spring of 1906 my uncle left 





pick the ripest apples first, ¥ 
ignens the branches, as they are 
ways _ a full. Then we pack them 
ae, eeping the wind-falls 
They th then delivered to market 
auto truck and sold direct to co 
get tting the highest price possible, 
lieve that any orchardist can 
nearly command his own price if he 
build ‘up a reputation for selling a 1 
true to name and well-packed. Lae 
We are situated in the Root River} 
a about eight miles southwest, 
waukee, on a main concrete x 
highway known as Highway No, 4 
During the autumn months of 
ber and October, many auto 
from Milwaukee come out on 
and week days and buy their eee 
wick apples and other garden tru cu 
ch we sited have a full line. Ongg 


a 


Wisconsin Cherry Orchard In Bloom 


shortly after the petals dropped off. In 
the meantime we keep stirring up the 
ground with a drag, thereby conserving 
moisture, which is necessary, especially 
in a dry season. 


A Profitable Acre 
Our main varieties are Wealthy, Duch- 
ess, Ben Davis, Westfield and Golden 
Russet, and about a half-dozen other vari- 
eties. The same fall we harvested a 
crop of perfect apples, paying well for 


services rendered. Ever since then we've - 


kept it up with such success that last 
season our.orchard of about one acre 
netted us between $800 and $900. We 
have one advantage as our orchard is so 
located and protected by evergreen 
windbreads to the west and north, and 
sloping land to the south and east, that 
a wind can do little or no damage to the 
ruit. 

‘As soon as the picking season arrives 


apple grower one day went to the 

city to sell the product of his orch- 

ard; and he was wiser in his own opinion 
than most men, for he had been through 
many seasons, and by his own admission 


ae it came to pass that a certain 


| knew a thing or two about the market. 


And in the market place he was sore 
beset by the commission dealers, men of 
engaging manners and” fair promises, 
who counseled him to consign to their 
care. Verily, they said, the ways are 
greased for a market bulge. Possess 
atience and let us do 
soe sweating and we wil] get you the 
imit. 

But he shied at their alluring argu- 
ments, for he was a crafty old gink and 
not easily bedeviled by the wiles. of the 
commission traders. In sooth, he had a 
thought. 

and he sold all his apples to the buyers 
who prated glibly of the gain in cash 
transactions, and they said unto him: 
Behold now is the time to sell apples, 
for the offerings are yet light and the 
demand is g 
prices. Wait not for the day wher re- 
packing will be a weariness of the flesh, 
when prices off the tob slide ° 
sate BoB di and the market peters. 


now near at hand, 


coming and i for of a surety ‘he er 


and we will pay you fair 


they know we have perfect: fruit they 
become regular customers. The leat 
trouble we eo is in Hinge 6 
perfect fruit sel 


Neglected Orchards Die 


The majority of the orchards in this 
county are the most neglected part of the 
farm, and in most cases receive little or 
no attention after being set out in tough 
room Soins 5 almost always ‘die the fint 


ae i ago we set out 
cadhoed of 100 trees, and before p 
blasted the soil with dynamite 
each tree was to be planted, and sof 
every tree has grown splendidly. 
are set 27 by 27 feet apart, and 
corn or beans are raised between 
rows. Our orchard is considered 0 
the best in Milwaukee County, m 

ing 80 bearing trees and 120 n 
bearing age. 


Parable of an Apple Grow 


And he sold all his apples to the @ 
buyers, albeit at prices grievously 
of his expectations. And the casht 
marveled at his business acumen, tou 
they smiled in furtive manner, for @ 
knew the market. Al 

And the fullness of time, as the ® 
mission dealers had proph 
market took wings and went 
unto dizzy heights, for the offerings 
off despairingly ere yet the deman@, 
satisfied, and there was a call 
to Philadeplhia, for, even C ass di 
Davis and eight and a half tier Jon 
and wormiy crabs, for the people thi nr 
out the land were hungering for # 
arid cared not for the cost. ‘a 

And when the wise man knew # 


he smote himself and cried: Verih 


the gullible one, for pele, I ha 
my § pitzenburgs Newt r 
hawieers and peddlers’ rices ani 
gps are calling ustily 1 
crabs that were given to © 


oe nator 
Petes” say said unto him, t 
ae, 4 ‘and charge it | 


slg the Lord lovet ha 
ut there is vinegar : 





to the cat 


rously 
cash 


nen, he 
er, for n 
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DO A FRIEND A GOOD TURN 


Save Yourself and Friend a Dollar 


It will take only a few minutes of your time and influence to 
show this copy of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER to a neigh- 
bor and to get him to send us his subscription on the blank inclosed 
in this issue. His confidence in your judgment will go farther than 
many letters from us or many visits from our agents. 

One dollar inclosed with this blank will send the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER to your friend for two years, or it will renew 
his or your own subscription for that length of time after its expira- 
tion. For each dollar you send, a two-year subscription will be given 

according to your direction. This is a special, limited offer, as 
our regular subscription price is one dollar per year. 


It is our pride to know that you need feel no hesitation in 


recommending the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER to your 


friends and in 


telling them that they will find in its pages 


many a dollar’s worth of useful and interesting information. 


How’s Your Neighbor’s Orchard? 


Do You Know the 
Difference Between Making 
Money and Saving Money ® 


Here is one difference between: the two: You 
make money when you read the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER and are helped by its articles. 

‘ You save money when you renew at this. time 
at the special offer of two: years for $1.00. 

There can be no question that anyone who reads 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER regularly 
makes money by doing so. No one person knows 
all there is ‘to know concerning horticulture; new 
things are developing all the time, and the man 
who waits until he learns everything from his own 
experience, dies before he has learned much about 
fruit growing. And he has wasted years of labor 
and thousands of dollars in getting the experience. 


Yes, friend, you need the benefit of the experience of 


others and you get it in the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


pOne More Chance to Save $1.00 


to the zone postage bill and the tremendous 


; the last year in the cost of paper, ma- 

i , the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 

| than lower its standard in the slightest degree 
iy. ~* Compelled to raise its price from soc a year to $1. 
We have tried to hold off the increase, but the new 
ich have come, and which have affected 


alton: ei 


Save 
> 


= One of us in different- ways, have created new 


for this magazine. 
have decided to give them the 


always in mind, 


unity to re- 


opport 
at the OLD RATE— a saving 


Tf you wish to 
ite tone renew your 


“ey gr 
is de he 


The other day we got a letter from a subscriber reading like this: 


“Send me an extra copy of the November issue of the AMERI- 

CAN FRUIT GROWER. I want to give it to my neighbor, 

Mr. , and get him to subscribe for same, I want him 

to read the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER to learn how 

to care for his orchard, for he breeds enough insects to destroy 

all my fruit. If he doesn’t subscribe after I talk with him, I 

will send his subscription in and pay for it myself. I want 

him to get in line with progressive methods.” 

This letter suggested to us that perhaps thousands of our readers 


have neighbors like this. In your neighborhood, for instance, ‘are 
orchards and farms which need attention. They reall 
money indirectly—in fighting insects and diseases w: 


4 cost you a lot of 
ich come to you 


from-across the fence. Perhaps you have difficulty in awakening an 
interest among your bors in caring for their orchard and farm. 
The ag | to do is to get your-neighbor to read the AMERICAN 
FRUIT.GROWER regularly. Here’s what we want you to do: 

Take this copy of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER and you 
will find im it somewherea iption blank like copy in this ad- 
vertisement; see your bor ask him to let you send his sub- 
scription in at the speci -price offer of two years for $1.00. Tell 
him the good he will get from the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
and we are sure he give you the money for a subscription. 


SOME FEATURE ARTICLES FOR JANUARY, 1920 


And in Addition to These Our Regular Department Articles Will Be Run 


“Adding $1,000 Per Acre to the Strawberry Crop.”’ 
“The Culture of Blueberries.” 
“Advantages and Disadvantages. of the Central Packing 


“Insects and Other Pests of the Orchard.’’ 
““Combating the Peach Tree Borer.”’ 

“Making a Success of the Royal Ann Cherry.”’ 
“The Danger of Frost Holes.” 

“The Control of Fire Blight.” 

‘‘Charles A. Greene’s Walks and Talks.” 

“Paul C, Stark’s Orchard Problems, Department.”’ 
‘“‘What We Have Discovered About the Spray Gun.”’ 
“Lessons Learned from the 1919 Peach Crop.” 
“How to Prune Your Fruit Trees.” 

“Latest Facts on Orchard Fertilization.” 
‘‘Tractors Increase Fruit Growers’ Profits.”’ 


Clip Coupon NOW 


THIS COUPON AND 


$1.00 Will Save You $1.00 


Mail the Coupon Now! 


H. R. MANKIN, Business Manager 
American Fruit Grower 
State-Lake Blidg., Chicago 
Dear Sir: Please enter my subscription for two years at 


the Special Half-price rate of 2 for $1.00. Be sure to enter 
my name so I receive the ecember issue. 
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Dependable Priming Plugs 
eat ier 
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Fires Cold Engine 


Champion Dependable Priming Plugs are 
better than priming cups. The gas trickles 
down the core of the plug and directly over 
the points where and when the spark jumps. 
The explosion is instantaneous and sure. 


For the hundreds of thousands of automo- 
biles which have no priming cups Champion 
Dependable Priming Plugs are imperative. 


: For sale by all auto parts dealers. 
“duel, 
spss a Price $1.50 Each 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
















Use Your Auto! 
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The Kirstin will clear an acre from one anchor. « j After carn and Fongcon tractor, SY 
Aill-stee! | construction —unbrealkable. on hasa poweral engine—it wi oitlast the car 
eee a ping Seip ee 

sizes. 3-year sttachment ¢o ear. Cannot car ——- 
* stump puiler a Pulleyon end of shaft. Ward Gover- 














_ Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to advertisers 








Coming Meetings " 


Secretaries of all organizations relat}, - 
fruit growing are requested to ghee 
notices of their future meetings for publ, : 
cation in this department. ; 


American Fruit and Vegetable Ship, 
’ Assn., semi-annual meetj 












Chicago, Hotel Sherman, January fae . 

American Society for Horticultural 
Science, annual meeting at St. Louis, ¥ 
Missouri, Dec. 29-31. s 

American Pomological Socie , annual 
meeting at St. Louis, isso Dec, 
30-31, Jan. 1. 

Arkansas State Horticultural Society, 
-annual meeting, Lafayette, Arkansas, 
Dec. 15-18. 


Florida State Horticultural Society 
ride, 





SHEFERS8e2b_e 


_ 
uae 





annual meeting at Ocala, Flo; 
April. (Dates later.) eed 
Georgia State Horticultural Society 
semi-annual meeting at Athens, r 
January. (Dates later.) a 














Illinois Horticultural Society, annua 
mere at Bloomington, Illinois, Deg 


4owa State Horticultural Society, an 4 
nual meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, De 
cember 9-12. 4 

Kansas State Beekeepers, annual mesh — 
ing at Topeka, Kansas, Dec. 18-19, 

Kansas State Horticultural Society, 
sone Soting at Topeka, Kansas, Dee, 

Michigan State Horticultural Society, 
annual meeting at Detroit, Michigan, 
Hotel Statler, Dec. 2-4. 

Minnesota State Horticultural Sod 
ety, annual meeting at St. Paul, Minne 
sota, Dec. 2-5. 

Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
annual meeting at Springfield, Missour, 


KE SVIREESS °vansy,sageeaqs 


December 9-11. the sa: 
Montana Horticultural Society, a same 1 
nual meeting at Missoula, Montang, that I 
January. . (Dates later.) ; to find 
National Farmers’ Exposition, Te Int 
minal Auditorium, Toledo, Ohio, Die | ve ty 
National e of Commission Mer ~ _ 


chants, at Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 14-16, 
National Tractor Show at Kans — 
City, Missouri, Feb. 9-14. 
New Jersey State Horticultural So@ © 
ety, annual meeting at Atlantic City, 
Dec. 1-3 © 
New York State Horticultural BA 
annual meeting at Rochester, New Y: 
Jan. 14-16. 
Ohio State Horticultural Society, a 
nual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, Ja, 


it 


S 


pare 


: 


27-28. ‘ ; oe 
Ohio State University Apple Show 

Columbus, Ohio, Dee. 11-13. Work th 
Ohio Apple Show, Terminal Aut | ge 

torium, Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 4-12. U r 
Oklahoma Apple Show at Stillwat, san 

Oklahoma, Dec. 11-12. § C. 
Peninsula Horticultural Society, i @ leanw 

nual meeting at Chestertown, M t doit as 

Jan. 6-8. ture ad) 





South Dakota State Horticultural Soe 
ety, annual meeting at Madison, 50g | 
Dakota, Jan. 20-22. ae 
Tennessee Horticultural Society, a” 
nual meeting, Nashville, Tennesse 

Dec. 9-12. . eo 
Virginia State Horticultural § 
ann’ meeting at Roanoke, 
Dec. 2-4. er 
Western Fruit Jobbers’ Assn., at 5a 
Francisco, California, Feb. 2-6. Si 
Western Washington Hortie 
Assn., annual meeting at fF 
Washington, Jan. 28-30. 


RULING ON STORAGE APP. 


There was a little flurry of exciveme 
— = fruit growers Wi 2 
that the Department of Jusu@ #” 
ruled that “it will be considered 
unfair practice if it is shown that apie 
are stored with the idea in mind of 
ing for higher markets.” The ques 
as to interpretation of this ruling W# 
ferred to Mr. Figg of the deparum 
who has charge of such matters. 
answer was satisfactory, namely # 
was perfectly legitimate for pert 
store apples and to charge a reas 
and fair profit, but that an unlawi® 
bination by tors who We 
producers, to force up the price 
or any other necessi 
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ome Valuable Experience 


C. L. U., Illinois. 

r Sir—In a recent number of 
Pavir I saw your 
ion concerning your fruit trees, and 
ther it will pay you to spray. Let 
gay to you that it always pays to 


hough I believe Mr. Stark has an- 

d your question very well, I have 

d some experience along the same 
and of which I would like to tell you 
With the object of trying to help 
golve your problem as to whether 


iil pay to spray. 
ire never been in the fruit business 


to prune the trees on a farm that 
owned near Warsaw. I at that time 


& never seen a spray pump, or 


one used, had 


ly 
f out although 
| my father always raised lots of fruit and 
' gs was a good climber I always had to 
pix the apples in the top of the trees. 
_ Bat T always ha 


d an idea that apples tree 
be — in some way so ey 
’t have to be picked from a bal- 
4 So as soon as I had any 

‘my own I began to work out my ideas. 
Now in this orchard I made a good 
any mistakes. But experience is the 
fest teacher, and it is very seldom that 
_ the same mistake is made twice by the 
tat] hae! trees ideo tryin 

on my g 

to find out how to do the work pro ‘ 
’ In the first place I cut down a lot of 
pes that were nice healthy trees. And 
small, Those should have 

ked and in a few years I would 

d trees that would have taken 

or ten years to grow from newly set 


In the second place I cut these old 

too much and if it had not been 

gave them a deep plowing and 

wet summer, I believe some of 
ould have died. 

third greatest mistake was in 

bad cuts that will never heal 

d by cutting limbs out that 
e been left in. 

Now my greatest mistake was that I 

4 in the knowledge of the 

et was trying to do.. And my 


to you is, first to get this informa-° 


was 

tio from your State Horticulturist, 
Urbana, Illinois, and also from the~De- 
t of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C, It is free, why not have it and 
what you are about to do, Then 
‘48 these two branches of horticul- 
ture advise you. Some of the bulletins 
‘You should get are on pruning, ‘spray: 
ing and agg gy and the ‘ oan 

Bon your fruit is subj 
l after a-thorough study of this kind 
now until the first of March you 
not need an expert to care for your 


Thad some experience with a so-called 
and after one day’s work I was 
to fire.my so-called expert from 

- He was doing just as bad 
of work as I had done without any 
ence had trimmed up a 


said he thought it i 
fo ought it was green 


; was big money. He knew 
‘Was not oo work as it should 
been done, vier dhe wong 4 i 
ith it other ‘places and also thought 

id think it a good job. 

I say learn to do the work yourself, 
see it, and then you sigh T y-wk 

you pay or 

know when you can get it for 
48 to whether it will pay you to 
_ +t your neighbor does not spray 

all means. 


all m 
to 


the rough bark off my trees, but instead I 
of them dying they became more 

ond the leaves stayed on longer that 
all. 

In the year 1918 from 23 trees I gath- 
ered over 200 bushels some 0 
them were early apples that I sold at 7c 
a pound. And the winter apples at $2.00 
a bushel itr the orchard. Now what kind 
of a grain crop can you put on less than 
an acre of 
that kind of a profit? 

Now I advise you to get all the infor- | 


i 
| 


| 


ound that will produce you 5 


mation on the subject that you can. jj 


Then sell those neighbors your nice clean 
apples at a pod eaten. i 

a coun some 

in wal bobch home blue 


ir ribbons. . 
that if you take prizes at a fair you must 
have the best and that is just what they 


want, 

And always remember if you want the 
best fruit you must prune and spray. ff 
your neighbor does not spray you are so 
much the better off. Your will 
be at home. Yours for success, 

D. A. Davis, Indiana. 


FRUIT TREES SCARCE 
Fruit growers who are ex ing to 
plant fruit trees either this fall or 
next epring should make plans to. 
order their trees at once, says S. P. 
Hollister, Pomologist at Connecticut 
Agricultural College at Storrs. Nursery- 





men report a very much smaller stock ai 


than ever before. | 
The importation of stock from Europe } 


has been seriously hampered and labor jj 


conditions have effected ma 


if not all 


Prices probab % will be 7 


asa et he oe 
much higher than formerly. The severe 
winters have checked plantings in many 


sections and consequently n 
have hecitated to propogate as heavily as = 


in gen! bowing 
he outlook for fruit growing in } 


Connecticut, either peaches or apples, |i! 
or both, is very bright. But this does not {j 
mean that everyone should try to put ff 


out an orchard. Fruit growing is a 
special business and not everyone will 
succeed. There will be times when 
everything will seem to go wrong, but 
it’s then that the 
work will “‘play the game” and keep 
his orchard in condition to produce a 
paying crop the following season. 
t 


ower who loves the i 


| 
growers and nurserymen should f/ 


work together more than th 
present, says Mr. Hollister 


do at | 
nur- {ij 


seryman has to ‘‘gamble”’ on the vari- i 
eties which will be called for one, two or # 
three years from the time he propaaats lh 


the trees. Thousands of trees often re- | 


main unsold and are a dead loss to the | 


nurseryman because that variety..may | 
not be in favor two or three years after it f 


was budded. It is often possible for a | 


prospective grower to order his varieties 
Sree twa mee Se tee ee 

plant. y nurseryman 
grow trees which are ordered in advance, 
and the transaction would probably be 
to the advantage of both parties. 


PLANS FOR ICE HOUSES 





will be gladto 4 


Hot summer weather emphasizes the | 


Quite often the season for ice 

is limited and the farmer who wishes to 
store a good supply must be ready when 
the ice is right. 


All need for ice in the home and dairy. q 


e Extension Service jj 


of the bei» & of Missouri College of jj 
0 


Agriculture, Columbia, Mo., has two 
sets of blue prints showing approved 
methods for ice house construction. 
One set is for a house of tight refrigerator 
construction, 20 feet long, 19 feet wide. 
and 15 feet high. Provision is made for a 
small milk-room in on, which is 
cooled by air circulation. The house is 


well built, with walls of triple thickness. |) 


The other set is for a smaller house of 


cheaper construction where ice and saw- (| 


dust are plentiful. Either set of plans 
may be bought for twenty cents. 


From six acres of river bottom, set to 





and apricots, A.B. Harden, a young /j/ 


pears 
rancher of Oakdale, Cal., claims a gross 


return of $7,000. 


Write Us Now 


About This 


“Amazing Sprayer” 


Don’t wait. 


Send now for “Sprayer Book” 


describing features that no other sprayers have. 
The more you examine sprayers of all kinds, the 


more you will want a “Bean.” 


Send for this book.. Learn all about it. 
plenty of time to make your choice. 


Take 


Men who haye had the “Bean” Power Sprayer 
demonstrated call it “the Amazing Sprayer,’ for 


they have seen: 


—The valves removed in two minutes with pressure 


on pump while engine is running. 


—Large capacity with comparatively’ slow - running 
engine and pump, a great wear and tear saving. 


—All three plungers out and 
replaced quickly. 

— Valve seats easily reversed, 
making two valves in one. 
—Porcelain-lined cylinders 
that eliminate grit troubles. 
—Cylinders without stuffing 
boxes—stuffing boxes being a 
frequent trouble source. 

—In short, a machine that 
works without stops and per- 
mits the men to spray instead 
of adjust the sprayer. 


“Bean” Power 
Sprayer 


"Invented by JOHN BEAN 
Your copy of the “Bean ‘Sprayer 


Book” is waiting for a post card . 


Don’t buy a sprayer 
hurriedly. Get this book today and 
study it. Know just. where the 

_“Bean”’ excels. 

The greatest fruit ranches use the 
“Bean”—many are exclusively 
“Bean’’—equipped_ after years of 
experience with other kinds. Learn 
all about ‘The Amazing Sprayer.” 
Mail the Coupon now. 


Bean Spray Pump Co 


10 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
102 W. Julian St., San Jose, Cal. 


from you. 


John Bean, in 1883, 
built the first high 
pressure spray pump 
with air chamber. It 
revolutionized spray- 


Fue third genera- 
tion of the family 
- te! (anh, 
present mous 
Bean Power Sprayer. S 
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Stark’s 
Delicious 


Actual Size 


Natural Colors | 


Stark: Delicious tree 
(photo ) second 
summer planting 
in J. E. y'@ or 
chard, near Cornelia, 
Ga. Note remarkable 
growth. He says, ‘**Peo- 


about 
Biark Delictous.” 


Tk 
AN 


3 


d 


“The Finest Apple in All the Work 


Never before in America’s history 
have fruit growers reaped such rich 
money rewards far their crops—espe- 


cially apples. 


Never before has the future assured such 
eg sia A for those who will plant orchards 
“he demand for fine fruit will be greater 
than the supply for twenty years to come. 
Growers of America’s proudest fruit production— 
the Stark Delicious. Apple—are banking truly amaz- 


now, 


ing crop-profits these days. 


Chris. Ringhausen, the Calhoun Co., Ill, orchardist got $60,000 for his 


apple crop this last season, 


Thirteen — Luther 


acres of Stark Trees yielded ‘Harry Car- 
roll, Clarksville, Mo., over $3,000 for one 
crop. Garland J. Hopkins, owner of the 
Garland Orchards in Virginia, reports 
$40,000 for one crop from thirty acres of 
Stark Trees—and the ground that these 
trees were planied in was so poor that it 


The Wizard of Hortical 


also declares—‘Stark 
trees from your nun 
been growing on my 
years and years andgp 
to produce a crop,” 


wouldn't raise twenty bushels of corn to the acre! 


« 


every market. 


From wind swept Nebraska comes this report, “Have sold $1,009 
apples from an acre of trees—all Stark trees from your nursery 
Delicious sold at the top price.’”’—Chas. S. Ludlow, Red Clond, NM 

Growers in every state send in similar enthusiastic reports. # 
Everywhere you go you wilt find Stark Delicious Apples the first; 
of apple-lovers, the apple for which highest prices are readily pa 


Great Big, Flashing Red Beauties—With Crisp, Tender Flesh of Exquisite 


**] would rather have ONE superb Stark 
Delicious apple than six of the finest oranges 
grown!’ declates F. R. Biglerof. ‘‘I know 
what superb-kind of fruit Stark Delicious 
Trees bear because I buy Stark Delicious 
apples by the box every year.’’ 


Have you ever “sampled” a Stark Delicious apple? 
It has a sparkling zest allitsown. Its aromatic flavor 
is so refreshing —its flesh so meltingly tender and so 
packed with mouth-watering juice that all you can 
think of when you have finished eating one, is “Give 
me another.” 


This apple’s strong skin, sound flesh, immunity from 


bruise and rot, and ability to hold its ng ts 
and aroma during months of storage havegm 
the Stark Delicious the top reputation as alg 


* and a top-market price apple that will 


long distance shipments, These apples we} 
as far away from home as South Americas 
son. They reached their destination in 
condition that they were eagerly bought fé 


The Tree That Makes Cheap Land Worth $1,000 


per Acre 


G. F. Cadwell & Son, owners of an 800-acre orchard ut 
Griggsville, lil, recently bought 160 additional acres, 


The “Money Tree” of a Hundred Th 


Orchards The records of big money crops gathered! 
Delicious trees mount higher every year. © 


> «4 Stark Delicious tree 
& én orchard of Jas. H. 
cs me Stone, Nebo, Ill. 
(Photo atleft.) Piant- 
ed oni 8 years and 4 
mont. ago — bearing 
“ r acre. Just last 

fine crop of large ap pe Ry 

’ 60 acres!’’ 








which they will plant to Stark Trees. As M 
said: “It may be just bare, run-down land now, but 
when it has a Stark Tree orchard growing on it, I will 
refuse $1,000 per acre for it. Why, thecrops I have taken 
off in the past several Langs b: have totaled over $2,000 
ear 

es was $9.00 to $15. 


M Act Quick! 


There are not half enough fruit trees in the 
nurseries to suppl 
in your orders without further delay. Send 


agg name and address on the coupon of a post card 
or our great 1920 Book—"’Prize Fruits.” All Stark 


r. Caldwell 


ot over 10,000 barrels (net 
06 per barrel) from 


Weaver over $700. 


Mr. Frank Dirksmeyer, Hamburg, Calhotn Co., Il., writes ist, 
orchard has netted me 
who formerly raised wheat, corn and live stock have 
wholly to fruit raising. Apples have made them wealthy.” 

Three-quarters of an acre of land near. York, Pa., brougl 
He writes: “Iam glad to think that l 


$6,750 in the last two years. Many 


the same kind of genuine Stark Trees pianted and coming on 


the 1920 demand. ~Get 


There Is a Serious Tree Shortage This Year! 4 
Coupon for FREE 1920 Book —“PRIZE FRU 


Fruits 
Pears, Plums, 
Berries illustrated by actual 
photographs -in m ¢ 
also ask for-our latest 1920 Book, “Secrets 

mental Planting.” ig 


Address Box 89 x 


Apples, Peaches ¥ 
Se ikesios and TO p 


ture’s own inimitable ‘vol 


4 


* 104 Years of Orchard and Nursery Experie 


Stark Bro’s Nurse 


The Ory Sexk Ne: Louisiana, Mo. Sincet 





* 





’s Orchards and Markets 


olden Delicious 
Best Yellow Apple I Ever Saw!” 


red this apple years ago growing, - 


ndant crops of prize-size fruit, 
West Virginia mountainside, 
this remarkable tree for $5,000 
fd price for all time for d single 


ts of severest tests in orchards all over 
offered these trees to fruit growers. 


Every year since they have 
bought and planted every» Golden 
Delicious tree we. could. grow 
and called for more., One of 
them, Silas Wilson, the noted 
Iowa and Idaho orchardist, 
declares: : 

“All the big apple buyers say 
it is the handsomest, showiest 


— Benj. W. Douglass 


Noted for his interesting and 
authoritative articles in Country 
Gentleman and other fruit and farm 
journals. Mgr. famous Trevlac Or- 
chards, Treviac, Indiana. Ex-State 
Entomologist and Inspector of Indiana. 


apple they have ever seen! OO a is hardy as Stark Delicious and Wealthy. Sets 


an apple for every blossom 


ther, More Juicy and Spicier Than Grimes Golden 
—Larger, Keeps Four Months Longer” 


These are the words of Benj. Buckman of tothe eye, andits marvelous flavor completely en- 


Illinois, known as one of America’s most 
expert Horticultural Leaders. 
This glorious apple is not only 50 per 


tranoes the taste. The crisp, tender, creamy-yellow 


savoring close to that ofa pear, and is saturated 
with exquisite juiciness. A better market 
apple— because it retains its crisp flavor 
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Stark’s 
Golden 


Delicious 


’ Actual Size 
Natura! Coloring 


Photo at left shows part 
of heavy crop borne last 
year by one Golden Deli- 
cious tree. Only a portion 
one F henner of tree 8 
here—on account of 

ages This was the 





flesh is blessed with a spicy, aromatic flavor, 4s +e 


z mg yew a iy ow ore oat fae 

s better in flavor. Its beautiful golden 
skin makes an instantaneous appeal months after the Grimes Golden is gone. third wars after top-pra “erajtina! 
ir 14 inches 


Trees Scored World’s Record ~! : Eee 
as Young, Heavy Bearers Ff. & \ a oe 


From orchardists in Iowa, Illi- Grimes’ good points and zone of its ee 
nois, Arkansas, Kansas, Ohio, weakness.’ Si Td 
New York, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Its young bearing ability is amazing , 
Virginia, West Virginia, Idaho, every- fruit growers, The branch here shown 
where has come the congratulation— gives.a partial idea of its great bearing habits 
“At last! A yellow apple that beats’: —<¢he-third big crop within 4% years after top 
Grimes Golden—one that has ali the grafting/ 


e ° 
Golden Profits Will Reward Growers of 
This A I We predicted big profits for growers~ of‘ the 
Pp: e Stark Delicious twenty-five years ago. Our 
prediction has more than come true. 
Now — we predict that you who plant 
Golden Delicious trees are going to 
gather in bi ig money harvests, 
This — the “Queen. of Yellow 
Apples’’—is sure to be a great , 
profit maker for orchardists. 
But —order quick>-the 1920 
eranly of ¢ Golden Delicious 
limited. 





m6 ri ¢ aon gins 


.. The $5,000.00 Tree in a Cage 
mis picture shows the original Golden Delicious 
ree. which we apt | outgight for $5,000.00. It 
is there on that West Virginia mountainside, 
ely enclosed in ah rie * seratnraee by us and 





d by a system of alarms which will 
} warning otany See to the alert guard- 
of this wonder tree. 
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Questions and 


_ Answers on Nuts 
Continued from page 13 


and the “ oak’’ of central Alabama 
nor of their adaptability to n 


So ing to the United 
tates mt of culture. bul- 
letin, “The Pecan,” Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Bulletin No. 251, which is the 
/book that you need in order to become 
conversant with the subj I find 
that, on the map showing the range 
of the pecan, there is indicated a very 
curious, round spot covering your very 
county, and some of the adjacent ones, 
in the — . — eo 
is native though separa ya 
Phird the ] of the state, and nearly 
the whole a a of “yy i, 
from any 0’ native pecans. But this 
area is now almost entirely surrounded 
 & lanti of ted pecan trees 
Ww ich, for the whole state up to 1908, 
totalled Be sroty vo I guess you are 
y safe in p pecans on your 
Bia but I would certainly, before 
Jo A ethan per el od 
co it the government an: author- 
a oe ane _other details 
w vary with every 4 
When it comes to English walnuts it 
is a different story. The English walnut 
is not native there but an exotic. It 
has generally not done well in the coun- 
try where the southern pecan is at its 
best. I have heard of a few trees in 
gs possibly in Alabama, but grow- 
ing this tree would be purely experi- 
mental. For the best book on English 
walnuts write the State Experiment 
Station at Berkeley, California. 


Geo. A. Burt, Wisconsin 

Q.-——-We have’ quite a few bitter hickory 
nut trees from six inches to eighteen 
in diameter. Can we successfully graft 
shagbark hickory nuts on these trees and 
if so where can we get the best scions? 

Do you think black walnuts and chest- 
nuts would grow this far north? I have 
seen black walnuts growing about seventy 
miles south of Cumberland, but have 
found ‘no trees here. We have a lake 
shore location. Could black walnuts be 
grafted on our hickory nut trees? Can 
we do the grafting ourselves or would it be 
better to get an expert? 

A.—Trees as large as yours will be 
rather difficult to top work by anybody 
but an expert. It can be done, however, 
and I send you the circular of instructions, 
Scions in quantity are somewhat diffi- 
eult to get, unless you happen to know 
of a good tree from which you would 
like to propagate. Some of the nur- 
serymen,on the enclosed list can furnish 
you scions of some varieties in limited 
number. Mr. W. G. Bixby, Secretary 
of the Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion, 32 Grand Ave., Baldwin, Nassau 
County, New York, could give you the 
names of owners of fine shagbark hic- 
kory trees who would be willing to sell 
scions. . 

Black walnuts will probably be all 
right with you. I don’t know about 
chestnuts there. They might get along 
well in some favored location. y not 
try one or two trees? Lake shores are 
favored spots for a 

Black walnuts cannot successfully 
grafted on hickory trees. 

You must learn to do the grafting 
yourself for I do not believe that you 
could get a nut grafting expert. Those 
who do ordinary grafting usually know 
nothing about nut tree work. 


No better proof of the supremacy of 
the power plow could be given than the 





fact that there were no entrants for the. 


horse drawn event at the championship 
plowing contests held in September at 
Aurora, Illinois. The former champion 
horse plowman, won the tractor plow 
contest. ‘‘Ben Davis” has thus made a 
far better record as a plowman than as 
an apple. 


It appears that the Hood River, Ore., 
district is contemplating extensive new 
plantings this coming spring, particularl 
of pears. Unfortunately the fruit stoc 
of nurseries is very short. G. G. Brown, 
horticulturist of the Hood River Experi- 
ment Station, orchardists not to 
delay putting in their orders in the false 
—_— of lower prices later on. Such delay . 

ill but result in the oar caonereg 4 ‘a ob- 
taining good stock, none other is 

- worth planting. 














































Why the Wallis Endures 





—— 








HE most important thing you can buy in 

a tractor is long life. A tractor must stand 

up to be a profitable investment. Only by 
serving faithfully year after year can it prove a 
definite economy. 


Wallis has proved that the gruelling strains a 
tractor must withstand demand even finer ma- 
terials, finer workmanship and more accurate 
machining than a motor car. 


. In the Wallis the finest materials only are used. 
The most expert workmanship is employed. 
Machining is carried to the thousandth part of 
an inch. Innumerable inspections eliminate in- 
accuracy. 


In the Wallis Valve-in-Head Motor the combus- 
tion chambers are completely machined; Wallis 


gears are cut and hardened steel. 


working parts are enclosed in a dust-proof hous- 
ing and run in a constant bath of clean oil. 


Bearings are all oversize. 


These are some of the reasons why Wallis service 
is constant—why owners have utmost faith in 
its performance —its dependability — economy 


and long life. 


The demand for Wallis Tractors is naturally great. _ | 
Our capacity is taxed. It is not too early now 
to order for Spring delivery. See the Wallis 
dealer or write us for literature without delay. 


J. I. Casz PLlow Works Company, Dept.'T, 19, RACINE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
Branches and Distributing Houses in All Principal Cities 
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How many Germs 
in the Kitchen Sink? 
au ebeeraaatanare 
ae tee oe ib ae ae 


sanitary and odorless 
cannot live with ; ton 












































and sizes of Demi 







DA Y | 
Your Vegetable : ‘ 


; DON’T limit your spraying to! J 
and flowers. Spray your vegeta™ 


here shown can be operated by hand for spraying trees and shri 
It also makes a splendid two-row garden or field crop man-power U® 
sprayer-when pump lever is connected to wheel, operating autom 


Our free 40-page Catalog describes and illustrates the 25 types 
hand and power rigs. Write for your copy. 


THE DEMING CO. J 
929 Depot Street 
Hand and Power Pumps for Ali Uses 
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The Apple Sucker | 
‘ Continued from page 5 : 


ly infested orchards the crop would 
been. almost -if not. entirely de- 


Control of Apple Suckers 


Jn Europe various washes and emul- 
sons of carbolic acid, kerosene, caustic 
sli, lime,-ete., such as were much in 
ye in this country until displaced by 
ndard nicotine preparations, have 

used. In Russia even. open-air 

gation with tobacco waste and straw 

“been attempted, Shon apparently 

with entire success. Theobald and 

don Hewitt report late lime spray- 
to be very effective, _ : 

Jhile the economical control of the 

under American .conditions can only 

determined by experiment, neverthe- 

if the life-history has been. correctly 

ied, it would seem that a single appli- 

ion of nicotine sulphate applied to the 

ning buds. as for aphis pomi or aphis 

malifoliae, should be entirely effective 
and would have the added advan 
destroying these insects as well, 

. “¢ application were necessary, one 
applied just before the blossoms opened, 
 sgould destroy the green apple bug, 
2% is often present in the same or- 


Although in Nova Scotia the discovery 

was not made until late in the spraying 

' season, yet the application of nicotine 
| gulphate, 1 pint to 100 gallons of water 
"was used, a heavy, drenching application 
‘ applied by means of a ‘‘Friend”’ spray 
un being given. In spite of the un- 
favorable conditions, almost perfect re- 

, gilts were secured. 

. Three different dust preparations were 

+ tried, but none of these gave the satis- 

| factory results of the liquid sprays, owing 

’ tothe mechanical impossibility of driving 
| the dust into all the hiding places of the 
insect, on aecount of the large size of the 
leaves; all.of them, however, seemed to 
destroy the insects whenever they came 
in contact with them. 

The yellow clay-nicotine sulphate com- 
bination seemed to be the most effective. 
') Nicotine sulphate was the basis of the 
Qe dusts, this material being mixed, 
oe and ground with kaolin, yellow 

* and sulphur respectively, at the rate 
of two pounds to the hundred. But the 

# ~ experts advise that the dusting method 
@® © would probably prove effective where the 

3 are dusted earlier in the season, 

'~ before the leaves become so large, and 
_ where the material is ground fine enough 
' 0 insure free distribution through the 


be the light of the small: amount of 
'? work done at Nova Scotia, it would 
: apd that spring treatment in connec- 
HP Bing, though the possibility of fall spray- 
i oug @ possi spray- 
ing should not be overlooked. 

| _ The accompanying illustrations of the 
: ) insect are used through the courtesy of 
~~ @ Prof. W. E. Whitehead, of Nova Scotia 
ll aoe together with the description of 


? 
; 
oe 
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_ HOW UTAH PEACH GROWERS IN- 
CREASED THEIR PROFITS 


“Washington County, Utah, farm bu- 
mem grouped together to mar- 
their peach crop this year. The crop 
marketed through one of the whole- 
fruit commission merchants of Salt 
ake City. The shippers shipped 90 per 
t of their marketable peaches and 
led from 3 cents to 8 cents a pound, 
erage price being 4 cents net, while 
portion sold other years never 
ht over 1 et oe ig Sh wae, wo 
thes were ship A 
delivered to the railroad by auto 

« with regular daily connections. 


he county agent visited each shi 
Mis orchard and gave daaanattalione 
and packing. To keep thin 


g and to see that no inferior fruit 


«tated a visit was made to ea 
ard each day. By use of the tele- 
@ the agent kept in touch with the 
market in Salt Lake City in order to 
W the condition of fruit on arrival at 
at the halt ee bane ome 
: was movi 
t delay, i : thousand ~ 


th ead 











Build with Concrete 


Atlas Cement offers so wide a range of opportunities for farm improvement, increased 


production 


and economical upkeep that it would be impossible to enumeratethem here. But the building of 


everythi 


Keep Stock Contented 


It is.an established fact that 
- contented cows thrive better 
and give more and richer milk. 
Contentment comes with bet- 
ter and more sanitary housing 
conditions. A concrete dairy 
barn is easily kept clean, is 
warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer and its first cost is the last 
cost—no upkeep; no repairs. 


The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement 


from small concrete construction 
our book “Concrete on the Farm.” Fill out 


to the largest barn is fully described in 
and send the coupon to our nearest office. 


Keep Them Healthy 


Give them clean, cool water 
from a sanitary concrete 
trough. Such a trough is per- 
manent, is easily cleaned and 
needs no repairs. It helps to 
- assure healthier cows, cleaner 
milk and greater profits. You 
can easily build your own 
with spare-time farm labor. 





Company 


NEW YORK Boston Philadelphia Savannah Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St.Louis CHICAGO 





(address the Atlas Office nearest you) 


Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm” B3 Address 


without cost or obligation, 

















Light Weight All-Purpose Farm Motors 
Weigh Only One- Fourth As — Ba 
as ordinary enponce snaeen, OS ie sven wases iSey quietly, 
weight, ib ether engines cannot doe ee ve 
fat th Cashman eric pend on perc ferme where 
Double Cylinder Motors 
8, 15 and 20 H. P. 
cose Sparen then oases Reg ics re 


"fonp ‘wehout oxtre 
Light and Plant 
het 
—o 

















HIGH TENSION 


MAGNETO 


Fairbanks -Morse *‘Z’’ Engines use Bosch 
High Tension Magneto Ignition. Largest 
Magneto order goes to Bosch. 


Fill your Silo more quickly and more cheaply by using a 
properly designed Bosch-Equipt Gas Engine. - 
The famous Fairbanks-Morse investigation which 
resulted in their making Bosch High Tension Magneto 
Ignition Standard on their famous ‘‘Z’’ isyour 
guide for selecting any gas engine driven piece of ma- 
chinery—if it’s Bosch-equipt, its Best-equipt. 

The manufacturer who makes Bosch High Tension Mag- 
neto his standard ignition 7S more money than he 
would for any other system in order to give you a finer, 
more perfect and a more dependable uct. 

Specify Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition for your 
Truck. Tractor or Automobile; Bosch is America’s 
Supreme Ignition System. You can get it if you will 


insist. 
BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: . . +. .+-e+-e-ee > Mase, 
Branches: . . . »« New York, Chicago, Detroit, San 


More than 200 Service Stations in over 200 Cities 


Any Fairbanks-Morse Dealer will tell 
you the nearest Bosch Service Station 











Sen, Kiseod : Albemarle 


Come to Albemarle County, Virginia, on the 
Eastern slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 


Piedmont Section. Good enough for Jeffer- 
son—Why not You? Home of the famous 
Winesap and Albemarle Pippin apples. 
Excellent schools, including the University 
of Virginia. Two trunk line Railroads. 


You will like it in Albemarle. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Chamber of Commerce 


Charlottesville, Va. 


. 











American Fruit re 


How to Determine 
Horse Power of Tractors 


By H. C Ramsower, Ohio 


Editor-of American Froir GrowER: 

In the very illuminating article on 
tractors, in the September issue of the 
Fruit Grower, the statement appears 
that many*tractors are overrated, both 
as to belt and drawbar power. Some of 
us would like to know how the two kinds 
of power are estimated—how a machine 
can be strong in the one way and weak 
in the other? 

Again, is not the term ‘‘horse power”’ 
as commonly employed,*rather confusing, 
since it seems to bear no definite relation 
to the wer of a horse or a team 
wing or otherwise? It 
we sim matters for some of us 
if we knew just how many “horse a én 
a machine should possess to rep! an 
average team of horses Gee I a 
breaking plow? Puzzled Inquirer. 


Answer By H. C..Ramsower 

These are good questions. They in- 
dicate that farmers are beginning to 
think seriously about the problem of 
farm power and that they. are anxious 
to become informed. We need, and need 
badly, inf. mation covering the field 
of farm pneiinnry penaeelly. Did you 
every stop to consider how many thou- 
sands of dollars are spent annually to 
discover methods of culture that 
will enable the farmer to increase his 
yield of corn, say one bushel per acre? 
And yet that same farmer may go into 
the field with a poorly adjusted corn 
planter and in a half-day’s time will 
cut his possible yield five bushels per 
acre. How many farmers ever think it 
worth while either to grade their seed 
corn or to test their corn planters! 
Inconsistency? Rather. But this is 
not exactly to the point. 

To begin with, our unit for measuring 
pore, namely the “horse power,” does 
ave a remote connection to the pulling 
power of ahorse, In England, we are 
told, horses were years ago to lift 
coal from mines by means of a rope and 
pully. The number of pounds of coal 
which the average horse could lift while 
er ag at an average gait gave a real 
basis for the adoption of a standard: 
unit of power. The horse power, then, 
as commonly defined represents work 
done at the rate of 33,000 foot-pounds 
per minute. That is, if a weight of 33,000 
pounds is lifted bodily one foot high in 
one minute a horse power of work is 


wired Phe two conditions which most: 
affect’ the ormance: of a ti 


to perform the task. comb 
of the factors of this unit may be used, 
For example, one horse power is re- 
quired to lift 11,000 pounds 3 feet high 
in one minute, or to lift 1,000 pounds 
one foot high in 33 minutes. 

Now consider the work done bya 


horse. Suppose a team of two horses is. 


hitched to a walking plow, that they 
are turning sod, and that they are 
walking at the rate of 2}4 miles per 
hour. What horse power is the team 
developing? The force required to pull 
a 14-inch oe og t in sod while 
cutting 2 ‘ow, say 7 inches Ns 
will run between 450 and 600 se 
as measured by a spring balance. 
Let’s take as an average, 500 pounds. 
Now as the pull is pounds multi- 
plied by the travel in feet per minute 
and the ree divided by 83,000 the 
result will be total horse power develo 

by the team. A travel of 214 miles per 
gle aamecipe cena est canlecractay 

en 


uals horse power 
33,000 aR 
This amounts to 1.66 horse power per 
orse. 


1-10 to \% of its weight and keep it u 
cron Pe) p 


measured 


unds would develop 5 horse 
ie he walks at the rate of 2% miles pat . 
hour. 

Tractors od conned as Fa, 
power capaci y giving ti e 
such as 8-16, 10-20, 12-25, etc, Th 
rating is the maker’s statement a8. to 
what power the tractor will € 
at the drawbar, that is, when 

lows or other similar loads when 
ng at its rated s or what power the 
tractor will develop when working unde 
— — at Bigg belt 

gure in~ the rating specifies 
drawbar power and the last figure the 
belt power. The drawbar power 
approximately 50 cent of the 
power, the other 50 per cent being 
up in friction in the gears and in pre 
pelling the machine. : 

Now, as to over-rating of ni 
When a farmer a aye a tractor with 
a rating of 20 horse power on the bet 
he expects to be able to get that mud 
out of it under Teustadbie 
of operation and with the machine jj 
g repair, At any rate, when the 
tractor is new and in the hands 

Be gecnarag it should develop i 
full rated power at its rated . The 
fact remains, however, that in a seria 
of belt tests made at the Ohio Sta 
Universi last winter under th 
tion of the Department of Agricultunl 
Engineering, nearly 30 cent of the 
tractors failed to develop their rated 
power. If they cannot do this under 
conditions as nearly perfect as can be | 
they perform when the patos seat 

ey perform when the piston 
bearings wear, when lubrication is 
when spark plugs are dirty, ete, 
course, no manufacturer should 
expected to guarantee his machine 
develop a certain maximum poweri 
the hands of careless users. pei 

If a tractor, now, is unable to 
its full rated power at the belt 2. 
the best of conditions, it can scarcely 
when pulling a-load at the sll 
the ability to develop the rated powr 
is lacking. On the other hand, the om 
ditions under which the tractor wort 
influences the power which it can & 
velop at the drawbar to a much g 
degree than when working at the bel 


oS 
é 


the more perfect the ‘ooteg tia 
will be the showing made. [If theres — 
eS ee es to ascend, sayt | 
grade which has a rise of 6 to 8 fehm 
100: feet, a very considerable:p 
of the rated drawbar pull must be a 
sumed in carrying the tractor iteel @ 
the grade—just how much power ## 
consumed depends in a large meat 
upon the weight of the tractor, oe 
How many horses will a tractor di 
certain rating be equivalent  # @ 
in terms of pull in . 2 
developed? a F 
tion can be answered only in a fe | 
way. We have seen that a team of #0 3 
horses is developing more than a 
able horse power when it is 
pull of 600 pounds at a rate of 2 
per hour. From numerous 
tests made on tractors d a see 
of eee —_ in Ohio @- 
past summer, the possible pulling pow 
of the machines can be 
As tight be expected, there is 3 
variation in the pull in pounds. ‘ 
i Case 15-27 waew 


day’s work. In the above this would be 


006-pound team would be 


develop 1-6 of its ht. th 


hree horses, each 





zs 
ts 


‘of horses equal to % of its drawbar 

ig. - That is, a 12-24 tractor would, 

general conditions, pull as much | 

9 horses. Do not forget, in making 

; comparison, that while the .horse 

“pull much more ‘under peculiar 
ditions, the matter of fatigue should 

sonsidered. 4 

te particularly, that the power 

sped is made up of two factors— 

pull in pounds and the rate of 
wel. This means. that a heavy pull 

'a low speed or a light pull and a 

} speed will give similar results 

jorse power, 

the fact that a tractor seems to be 
“gertated does not in my judgment 
essarily lead to the inference that 

e maker ‘deliberately misrepresents 
ity of his ‘machine. -The fault 

“Ws, rather, in the method of giving 
; about which much is now being 
“gia and done in tractor circles. It 
‘would be said that manufacturers 
“gnerally, are anxious not to misrepre- 
“wit their machines in this particular. 
i have gone to some length in ex- 
‘ ining these things, but the importance 
gi the questions raised merits close and 





d attention. 


OPERATIVE NORTHWEST 





neti H. Paulhamus, manager of the 
when the ies at Sumner and Puyallup, re- 
>» hands of gave out’ some interesting state- 
develop ity is concerning the work of the fruit 
speed. The y associations at Puyallup and 
2 sofia er. ‘The next five years will see a 
Ohio State ter development of the Puyallup 
under the y than has occurred during the past 
Agricultural @uarter century. The recent $2,500,000 
cent of the fm Mad bond election is going to — in 
their ratel oro in oe Sie Wee cules to oe In every section of the nation you will find In brief, we build ,enduring satisfaction 
as can be fe Seas the tianuactyzing tatine et. ba that Paigecarsareregarded with respectand into every motor car that leaves :his plant. 
poorly J Ri Cc 
n rings br , anés, and the factories taking care of the confidence. They possess that rare faculty : 
on 8 a of “making friends” and this, after all, is the We take the necessary time and pains to 
Bee YB a Eiacer Fruit Growtrs’ Association ‘ final test of any manufactured product. see that each individual car is worthy of 
machine to je ' Eeebped $1,750,000 Be Fig ; its ourselves and our owners—-or it cannot 
: pow een” vee carrying $1,860,000 of in- But Paige popularity, please remember, is © bear the Paige nameplate. We build in 


mance. By the end of this year close , : ; 
$4,000,000 worth of business will have not mere price popularity, Wehavenever the one way that we know how to build 


(California to be put up under Cali- ; 
a ts" le ks sade oe We believe that freedom from repair bills Such a policy may not be s — 
and excessive depreciation isinfinitelymore  butit is sound, It producesmotor cars that 


hen we started out this year we desirable than a mere “catch-penny” list will outlive any guarantee that we might 


d to be able to market 50,000 cases > P ; ' 
hat we are calling ‘Paul’s Jams.’ price. So we use only the best of materials § write for them. It protects and fosters 


Baer *rise: w5 have. booked. onders and workmanship—regardless of cost. We that great volume of good will which is 
Bicases of bottles in now. We shall willingly pay the price of .true economy. the most valuable asset of this company. 
operations . : 


gh. e put up a storage building 
by the time it was completed it was PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR. COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


other day we ordered 10,000 i 

: Mt rn ante Manufacturets of Paige Motor Cars 
: - ye mb ante 

olorado, several thousand barrels 

cherri: 

















Save Your Orchard 


It takes years to grow a fine orchard. A colony of insects can 


ult 4G plead aI ie +f 
: F V N67 7s) Tree Tanglefoot will effectually protect fruit and shade trees. from most of 


baucers. 


p valley was never as-prosperous : : 
our destructive insect pests, i. ¢.; 


Canker worms Tussock moths Climbing cut worms 
Brown-tail moths Woolly aphis Gypsy moths Ants 





R. am Cruickshank, Iowa y | One application stays sticky three 
chiefly to the short crop, the Ves Peer: months. and longer, outlasting ten to 
: / other substance. 


of lab or and the necessity for hurried ; eS / Y twenty times any 
ing, due to warm weather, the > “a Es Easily applied with wooden paddle. One 
State Horticultural Society will not oN : VEG pound basa about ten lineal feet of band. 
alg ar pple show this year. g ; Vitte.! im 44|= It will not soften, run or melt, yet is always 
Wage” ot the growers will exhibit at the ile aS. Y4|= elastic, expanding with growth of tree. 
lal F. armers’ Exposition at Toledo, AL | alk Effective rain or shine. Needs no mixing, 
Lay in bty HE 4 fear —<. at ¥4J| = used exactly as bought. 
‘ e ents’ Apple Show » . ‘ 
ne University, Solumbus. & Endorsed by prominent Horticulturists. 
also that a , == ie 
n at the Indiana Apple Show, Reliable Farm Power For Tree Surgery 
Polis and the Mid-West Horti- yt S . : ae 
Hsponision, Dea Mciasc | Seteer edlbant eden Sone ame || nnd Pe Pee ctw, cists, + 
ae A ; Ss 4 The 3 . rf waterpanot crotch or cavity or wound when nothing ie 
= eise will. > 


tee 
FOR BERRY GROWERS Protects You } , Sold generally by Seedsmen. 
war, raspberries that sold BOOK cont "2<ter.2>4625 Toei cans, $4.50: BP Ib. Cans, 8.751 28 1b. wooden. pail 
a o : sea bat i : $10.50. 








” Bent j Write for free illustrated booklet on _leaf- 
ting insects, ’ 


sents gut mers Soruget to 
pame: a fe the ante cents i 's name, he ea 
han ie 8 dried-stock. | Vy esiaaer me” oe |} THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY 
Bidens: ‘a js: received 26 SS 0, i, bar's Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tres Tnnalefoot 


NewYork ott = 160 Bernight Avenue, Grand Repide, Mich. 
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America Fruit 


Create A Demand for Your Market: Eggs 


By Campbell L. Cory 


Subscribers are urged to write us in rd 
to their poultry proble 

answe' by an expert. Address, Cam 

L. Cery, American F, Grower, Chicago. 


VERYBODY wants fresh ot 
but these days few. get them, for 
they have to take what the 

sends, unless they do the mar sting 
themselves, or 8 'y in 
the grocer that they want fresh eges and 
are willing to pay the extra price 
With the prices eggs are now, sect ge no 
doubt will be this winter, there will: be 
thousands of families, preferring fresh 
eggs, that — have to make storage Sous 
do, and perhaps there will be thousan 
and thousands of families that can’t 
afford to use any eggs at all, but on the 
other hand there will be just as many 
thousands of families, richin this worid's 
ood, that will insist on only strictly 
and be more than glad to pay 
the nie tional five or ten cents per dozen 
in ordef to get them. 

Even fresh on the markets in the 
cities are graded, and sold with prices ac- 
cordingly, as “fresh egg;” gf | “strictly fresh 

gs,” “thirty hour eggs,” etc. In some 
cities various other terms are used such 
as “‘new-laid eggs,” ‘“‘today laid eggs,’’ 
etc. Where they are all supposed to be 
fresh eggs it is hard for some stores to 
explain just exactly the difference in the 

des, ex ne the fresh eggs were per- 
aps a week old, whereas the strictly 
fresh had just come in that ang 

Almost every farm or poultry plant, 
where they keep any flock of chickens at 


Such eggs, always being guaranteed 
strictly fren” and pat up in regular sized 
dozen cartons bearing your name, 
will find a ready sale anywhere. You 
can buy these egg cartons, printed as you 
desire, from any manufacturer of oF 
shipping boxes or carriers. You can 
the cartons te age and thereby deliver 
your eggs eirendy pee ked for delivery to 
the customer. saves the grocer 
handling them while the ordinary buyer 
who steps into the ¢ ry for a dos Gonen Ke 
strictly fresh and is 
ready filled and tied, eat api he is = 
getting higher quality eggs than if he has 
to wait whilethe grocer counts them out 
of a basket and puts them in a sack. 
mjpeg the name of your farm in 

gE type across the top the gh 2 
ee additional wording about 
fresh eggs and guarantee, is a big se’ 
feature and one, too, that soon creates a 
big reputation and demand for your eggs 
only. 


Start the Children in With Poultry 


This is a good time to start the chil- 
dren, the school boys and girls, who do a 
good many odd chores about the farm, 
with a flock of poultry of their own. It 
is often hard'to keep the half grown the 
out of mischief and at work around t 
farm, especially where there isn’t an 
thing coming in. Interest lags where the 








North Indiana Woman Feeding Her Flock of Whi 
a a ea Successful hese ty may et on a! F 
Leok and That 


\Husband Conduct 
Sturdy and Healthy the Youngsters 
Orchards. 


all, is to have some market eggs to 
sell this winter before time to mate up 
. the breeding pens in February, and it be- 
hooves every poultry keeper to send his 
eggs to the market in the best possible 
condition. -In getting your ready 
for the market, whether you sell them to 
the grocer in your nearest town, or the 
wholesale buyer of poultry and eggs, or 
whether you sent them in case lots toa 
commission firm in a city, always send 
them out or deliver them like fresh eggs 
should look. Always wipe each egg off with 
asoft cloth thus wopoving all possible dirt. 
If any sticks to the shell try to scratch 
it off with your finger nail. Never use a 
wet rag or a damp cloth, as this closes up 
the pores of the shell and causes the egg 
to spoil very quickly. Never send a 
teed eggs dirty and smeary, with 
son & Heathen chico cs noha ering 
of straw to another. This not only looks 
bad but if you ship to a commission firm 
in this way, you will receive a much 
lower price for your eggs than those re- 
ceived that look clean and in good fresh 
condition. 
Make a Reputation 


ae desire to make a specialty of 

y fresh eggs each winter and build 
se a Caeotaihon and demand for your 
eggs, one of the best stunts is to make an 
arrangement with a reliable grocer in 
your nearest ong to handle your eggs, 
under a certain brand name that you 
can give him, and have oa his 
customers a. certain price over 


Tosepiar sendint With sas ge Sar - Sak 


your eggs. 


andottes.. This Woman and Her 
You Will Notice How 
Range of 


ruit Farm. 
One of the 


t They Have the 


object in work is . Even the most 
industrious young farm boy or girl doesn’t 
like to work just for the fun of working, 


“but what the youngster likes is to collect 


a little cash for his efforts and have some- 
thing he can call his own. So it 
will not prove difficult to keep the boy or 
girl busy witha flock of poultry, es 
cially -where they have some object in 
view and find too that they can make 
themselves some spending money of 
their own. 

The parent, who starts his child in this 
important work, should deal justly with 
ade or her and give the youngster 

yr ial Buy. a small 
flock. of thoroughbred poultry and make 
the boy or girl a present of the birds, 
if he or she wail take care of them and do 
the work. If there is no poultry house 
or other building available on the fartn, 
buy the necessary lumber or an old piano 
box -and construct an open air coo 
for the birds. Stock him up with enoug 
feed for the flock for the first month, 
subscribe to a — poultry journal for 
him, and let the youngster go ahead on 
his own hook, but yn a watchful eye 
on the undertaking an be ready to give 
advice. 

Buy the eggs from him at the same 
rigs yon have to pay , or let 


to the neighbors. Have 
him keep ee his business venture 


any. parent can make, and the result 
eannot be figured in dollars and cents, 
for. the res eoger! of this business 
venture will be invaluable in the de- 
velopment of the boy’s character while 
from the undertaking he will receive a 
practical business knowledge he cannot 
gain in any other way. 


Practical Poultry Pointers 


Sunflower seed, relished very much by | 


chickens, should be fed sparingly, as this 
seed acts as a laxative. 
Boiled oats is a treat and chickens will 
do well if given an oceasional feed of this. 
ickens require plenty of green food 


in winter and sprouted oats is one of the 
best. 


contains approximately 


Every § eg 
water, 80 you see how nec- 


52 per cent 








it is to have good clean water : 


essary 
before your birds at all times. 

he busy hen consumes more feed than 
the lazy one, but she makes up for her 
appetite by her better egg record. 

leanliness and light, dry, well ven- 

tilated poultry houses are better than 
medicines. 

Overcrowding in poultry houses often 
leads to evils for which there is no cure. 


When confined, keep grit and oyster , 


shell before your birds at all times. 


Questions and Answers 

Q.—Please advise me what to do about 
my chickens I have plymouth Rocks and 
Leghorus ‘and have lost nearly 30 this 
spring with a disease called tuberculosis 
from the description of it in the papers, 
and my chickens.were just like it before 
they would die, now the advice they gave 
was to sell all stock and start anew, or 
not keep any fora yr. but I can not afford 
to do that as it is my only means of in- 
come. 

Also tell me what one kind of breed. to 
keep for »oth eggs and meat, there has 
been. poultry on this one place for 28 
yrs: but I have only been raising them for 
9 years. M. L. 8., Ohio. 

A.—Your complaint; about your in- 
ability to raise chickens that seem to be 
infected with tuberculosis, is one of the 
expected -results -of -having chickens 
“‘vear in and year out’’ on the same 
= of ground. My advice would be to 

ave ha our place, where you say chickens 
have n Taised for 28 years, plowed up 
thoroughly, harrowed, and planted in 
oats, as quickly as possible this fall, or if 
too ‘ate, the first thing in the spring. 
What you need isto havé the ney scth sweet- 
ened. Before plowing up your poul at 
= or runs. sprinkle the soil good wit 

i The lime and the growing vegeta- 
tion will help to sweeten the soil and 
take up the contamination of years. 

- The best thing would be to get a new 
flock, but if you cannot afford to dispose 
of your present flock, you should at 24 

provide new yards ‘and new runs. If 
you Want chickens for both eggs. and 
meat keep any American variety, such as 
Rocks, or Wyandottes. If you 

refer White Rocks to Barred Rocks or 

uff Wyandottes to Rhode Island Reds, 
that’s up to you to decide which you 
prefer. Any of these varieties. make an 
ideal, all around general purpose fowl. 
Some ultrymen don’t like Wyan- 
dottes because they lay a little smaller 
sized egg than either the or the 
Rocks. If you start in with a new vari- 
ety be sure and buy pure bred standard 
stock from a reliable breeder. 


ed 
An Excellent Ress Comb Brown Leghorn 
let and a Good Egg Producer 


SENSIBLE POULTRY MANAGE” 
MENT ‘a 


By Curtis Anderson, Kansas |. 
On the average farm, where chickens 
are raised as a side line, it is desirable = 
plan to utilize fields, pestares a 
meadows to the best possible advantage — 
as range for the fowls. The more ; 
available for the fowls, the more ec 
monically they can be kept. ' 

There is not so much time to devotete 
poultry.on the general. farm, as on the 

where chickens are Fs chief of 

sole industry, and the work of f { 
and caring for the fowls must be simpl 
fea as much as fo -, i 
i is is accomplis Y :.0q 
the hen house (or oe with cing 
nests, so the hens will be encouraged 
deposit their where they ona be 
ound without exhaustive search:. q 

dy articles which simplify feed 
etc., are feed. hoppers, automatic w: 
ers, grit boxes and a sprayer for. 
when disinfecting the inside of the 
house and yards. The best preventi¥ 
against mites and lice is free use &® 
spray pump, with dip solution for. ai 
munition. , 

Sensible poultry management ¢ 
mences with the care of the you ‘i 
Hatehing the chicks is not difficult, 
either broody hens or a modern ine 
tor will siggy them from their shells im 
due season; but after they are hate 
systematic care is required in order! 
keep eg healthy and to hasten that 


Do not feed chicks until they are ut 
forty-eight hours old, then start in wi 
tight; easily digested food suchas 

eggs (chopped fine), stale b 
st es etc. The chicks will want W 
as soon as they ‘have eaten their f 
meal.. Empty sardine cans are em 
len “water tanks”’ for baby chi 
ab eg forget to supply a tray ie 
the chicks soon 


me grit to “tune hissy their grinding 
apparatus. 


ae. 


Hens or Brooders 


Whether to let. young chicks run Wie 
hens, or to rear them with a brood 
is a question which must be deci 

Continued on page 38 








and know definitely ent what he is get | 


pe for his effort, just now much his 
him, how much he is col- 
leeting prbpabe sy eggs, or later any chickens 


This investment will be the best 


ae OE I 
a A 
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: § AMERICA’S foremost poultry expert 1 predict that eggs are going to retail 
for a dollar a dozen this winter. Right now the retail price is from 50c¢ to 75c per dozen in 
§ some of the large cities. At a dollar a dozen poultry raisers are going to make tremendous egg profits, You, too, 
; eon make sure ofa ty egg yield by feeding your hens a few cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs” tonic, This product has been tried, 
_ tested and proven. It is acknowledged the best and most successful egg producer on the market today. Every day that 
| youdoo’t use it means that youare losing money. Don’t delay. Start with a few cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs” tonic now. 


Got 117 Eggs Instead of 3 


> ae ehperience of one: pouleey raiser who wrote me. Mfrs Myrtle Ice of Boston, Ky. .» writes: 
ic is a great G I was only getting 19 eggs a day and am now getting 50 aday.’’ 400,000 


thicken ~ A have used this hiner se-+ tonic. Here are a few letters of thousands received: 
= ee eee “48 Dozen in One Week” > 
{ 


sia ios Scene I see eb 


‘ed two boxes of More 
oh porte ae a from from Haren is 


“+s 5 Hens—210 Eggs” 
Co Mere a Tate rtp Peemin E 


Mass. 
from 15 


ever dig Bald. I've been benef. by anuwering Your 
Cong 


friend, hina amines” 


“Selling Eggs Now” sia 
yan toi getting an ogg when I began the ase of the More Kage Teale 


“Gets Winter Eggs” | 
. When T began using 


_. “More Than Doubled In Eggs” B. 3 eet 

Utica poe Moe Beef. ps ssh eciners aed eas 
_ 18 Hens—12 Eggs a Day 

+ “sis weak cA at sane, m petting 


JA Million Dollar Bank eine “More Rape oni 


sEcat a ae a 
|. Guarantee Auer Litera peters 
‘Aeolu Satistaction or Money Back 


from 8 to 36 Eggs a Day” “increase trom 2 to 45 Eggs a Day” 
B. J. : 
3 


tees Maia 


More Eggs Makes Layers 
- Out of Loafers! 


This is a concentrated tonic, not a food. It 


consists of every element that goes toward the making 
of more eggs. A perfect regulator, aids digestion, stimulates egg 
production and builds firm pone and strong muscles, fore~ 
most authorities in America and poultry raisers from every state endorse Reefer’s ‘More Eggs” tonic. 


Results Guaranteed! 


Wes Here is the facsimile of the guarantee of a million dollar bank that ‘“‘More 
Eggs’’ will produce results, The million dollar bank guarantees to refund your money if 
you are not satisfied. Yourun norisk. So don’t delay. Every day you wait you are losing money. 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 
3659 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me one full-size package of ‘More Eggs.”” Serd this with 
en absolute guarantee that you will refund my money if this 
tonic is not satisfactory in every way. 

I enclose $1.00 (a dollar bill, P, O. money order, or your private 
check—just as you please). 














— over $1,000,000.00 


F es is to certify that Mr. E. J. Reefer 
© Was deposited in this Bank Ten Thousand 
Dollars. Out of this special fund this 
F Bank is authorized and does hereby guar- 
to return to any of Mr. Reofer's 
‘customers the total amount. of their pur- 
- thases from him, 4f the goods purchased 
are not entirely satisfactory in every 
~ Sey or if Ur. Reefer faile do as he 


Very es yours, 





Every day counts! Starts 
| your hens making money for 
Ss * you 7% away. Send _ the 

Or on today for a full-size package of ‘‘More Eggs’? Tonic. You run 
tely no risk. A million dollar bank will refund instantly if you 


entirely satisfied. Just put a dollar bill in with the coupon and mail today. 
by the experience of a man who has himself made fortune out of the poultry 
» and is helping others te do the same. Send for thi egg 


pretmnet and profit maker TODA Y. 


Name 
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Sensible Poultry Management 
Continued from pagé 36 


| each poultry raiser. . Hens, being -well- 
pan but thoughtless ‘mothers, do 
not always care for their chicks as they 
should. Occasionally. they lead shee too 
far from the barn where hawks 
and crows deplete flocks, and they 
sometimes fail to bring their charges 
—. ppt — a heavy rain, Tigo 
is if why brooders are coming in ‘38 
popular favor. ‘The modern: brooder zt en Sung to » aautlity Bul 
offers a safe, sanitary, comfortable | q), ig tg Lye cenry ad f Ba 
haven for chicks during chilly, wet days {it to all my hens iy.” —Chas. tor 
and at night. It offers protection against’) Manager-Cherry Hill , Flackville. Jade 
hang Pinedo ocd email “chick |r, “ly'sonee hc siewe ‘tr a 
to itor wrote ter inf) 
Sepcdaie are not expensive, and where | after his test had shown a gain’ of 21 ¢ 
Raft o4. -2 from 34 hens. We will make you the 
chicks are hatched in incubators, it is a tin. B 
good plan to provide adequate brooder. ——— “Slee ats Ra st watell 
space for the young birds. rs resin If you don’t find that it ays for: 
When young chicks run with the hens, | and-pays you a good profit besides, sim 
it is advisable to make one or more extra | and your money will be promptly refung 
pens, where the flocks can be confined | Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) 
during stormy weather. It is handy to |rectly on the egg-laying organs, and is aig 
use small, individual houses, each coop |*Plendid tonic. It is easily given in the 





being occupied by me hen and her | Prev the hen’s health, makes her stre 


more active in any and starts her , : “ 
ae can be Bice Fos pen t0 | you the eggs, no matter how cold or wet t 


ar neta SS 
; is ’ 


Pgh 


It’s Time to Spray 


Trees are sleeping, but the scales are not sleeping. 
Dormant spraying is the first ‘step in the season’s spray 
schedule. ue us advise and direct you. Write and we 
will send a excellent spraying book and tell you 


, why you 


octet BT.S. 


for San Jose Scale and Peach Leaf Curl—a great scale 
remedy—the result of over 20 years’ experience: You 
will prefer this dry product to any solution you can buy 
because the bulk is less, ciatat: , shipping charges 
less, no and altogether more economical and safis- 
factory. Si add water in the orchard—then it’s ready. ' 


A 100-lb. keg of B. T.'S. is the equivalent in all spraying 
operations of a barrel of Lime Sulphur Solution 
weighing 6004bs. For dormant spraying shortly 
after leaves ee ae time weather ts suitable 
until shortly before bade a open in spring. We gladly - 

personally. 


answer any 


Orchard Brand Spray Materials 


include ete Seeks Ons Bent Lime Sulphur Solution 
and a of insecticides and Fungicides for Dormant 


and Gro seater spraying. 


as below. 


Canis Fn a 5 


Insecticide Dept. 25 — Si., New York-x, 
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pen without much exertion. Small 
chicks will do better when ‘not crowded 
at night; this is one argument in favor 
of individual coops. Lumber procured 
from dry goods boxes is suitable for coop 
eonetenttien. The roofs should be cov- 
ered with tar paper roofing to insure pro- 
tection against rain. 

SS ee eee ey eee 
warm spring ‘weat as eee 
grass, weeds and insects, they will 
secure a portion of their ration while 
ranging about the fields, pastures. and 
meadows. The insects, worms and green 
feed they procure, cuts down the feeding 
costs materially. 

’. Feeds suitable for chicks include eorn. 
chop, cracked.kafir; milo and. fétérite, 
shorts, oil meal, brau and blood meal. 
Feeds: available on the farm may be' used 
for supplying the bulk of “the ration; 
ie it is desirable to Boer saunas ro- 

ag Es (such as oil ‘meal or. tibedit 
roasts bolenen tine tubion: Wherealdm {' 


milk is available, it can be.used:-with hee nate 


results by se with ground feeds. 
‘feeding in. the form’ of a‘ mash. 


When oa elds receive daity: | 


nae - — is little —— r of — 
xercise assists in ee i 
hinds ‘healthy. Sick, drooping p Sed 
should be given geucntion: -aEA -If possi _ 
determine the nature of the trouble, 
separate se all ph from — healthy 
specimens. pieces of lump cop- 
peras dissolved in the drinking water 
one ee rr gent ay ameog Kee sf 
the grit box filled with sharp san 
Chicks that have free a to Saeed 
good digestion, and grow rapidly 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CHICKENS 


By E. T. Hallman, 
Michigan Experiment Station 


During the past five or six years ala 
mumber of diseased chickens and 
organs from diseased chickens have been 
cont to this § cubase od for examination. 
igh percontane of these -cases 
osis. .The material 





A ve 
| proved vbr etereions particular | 


aoe of the State, but.has been received 


% | from all sections and indicates that this 


is becoming wide spread through, 
out the State. 


Correspondence and personal inter- 


Views ‘with poultry. raisers bri out the : 


fact that in many cases practi entire 
Gocks die out 
| losses of Faro stock die out with this 
| disease. The losses’ of 


mature 68 stock | 
vary from a small percentage to as high 


as ninety per cent. Tuberculosis of { 
——- 


‘| chickens is an on fitertions disease 


by bacterium tuberculosis which 


j entrance into the body with the f 
| water and establishes itself i 


| be diecesc te of omy 


troduced into a ock through the 
of new stock from a diseased 

‘There are other ways, however | 

fF shonin the disease may ‘tek introduced | 
are ‘worthy of serious consideestion. | 


Ways of Infection 
The viscera or Erienantngs from dis- 


eased fowls purchased at the meat mar- 
hag thrown out to chicken may _ in’ infect |. , 


Chicks iy ee are peach om 


et ee 








er, your money will be refunded by 


Get Don Sung from your druggist or por " 
edy dealer or send 50 cents for a 


prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 448 Columbia 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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jsand hens in the American Egg- 


Contest lay 200 to 304 eggs each 


ear. ge le big flock cleared fa 
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| eS body 
ms almost entirely through the 
fischarges and the habit of chickens 
their feces in the feed and water 
aurea rapid dissemination through the 


ymptoms of Tuberculosis 

symptoms of tuberculosis in 
are not such ‘that a diagnosis 
malways be made. It is only in the 
#stages of the disease that the symp- 
maremarked. A few days to a week 
yore before = ~~ dies a ap- 

mar dumppy.” There ma: 
e comt ‘and wattles. The fowl may 
iw evidences of lameness. If it is picked 
it will pully be found to be very 


Auto sy of a dead fowl furnishes the 
evidence of tubereulosis. The liver 
rte organ most uently a 
atin frequency is the opleee. foll 
the intestines. O i 
ons in the gizzard, kidn 
nd be The condition of t 
mies in different a eo —_ 
small gr ow 
ny i theo from a = point to a 
TMesdoraly throughout the’ liver. 
a iver. 
ete may be several hundred of these 
Bin a greatly . ed liver. In 
Z only a few r ee 
alow spots are found in the liver. “The 
ion in the — are quite like those 
ie liver. ied yore 8 tae on 
mes Vary irom sing: groups 
es fanging in size from’that of a 
ad to as 
‘ ally a 
ais and at autopsy no lesions can be 
merved with the unaided eye. Usually 
[sieh cases microscopic examination 
Teveal the true nature of the disease. 
Ra to detremine 


id be examined. In 
& chicken should be shipped, prepaid, 
ie Department of Animal Pathology, 


- Look Ahead y 
a Few 


Months — 


T SPRING you 
will decide suddenly 
that the time has 

» arrived when you cannot 
possibly get along. without 
a tractor—a Titan 10-20 
to be specific. This is the 
tractor you will want to 
buy for the simple reason 
that it operates successfully Sane § 
on kerosene and you get more real value for the $1,000 purchase price than in > 
the purchase of any other tractor, to say nothing of our unexcelled repair service 
rendered through 92 branch houses and thousands of dealers. 

So you go to your dealer—and then, to your surprise and dismay, perhaps 
you find that the dealer is sold out on Titans—that the demand has absorbed his 
entire Spring stock: which he ordered some months previously. You may find that 
you will have to wait, perhaps indefinitely, for your tractor because the factory 
is oversold and the dealer's quantity order will have to await its turn. 

; a” very thing happened in hundreds of imstances during the Fall 
0 ‘ 

Be forehanded. Don’t take chances on over-demand, railroad or other 
industrial strikes that tie up production, or the quite likely possibility of the price 
of steel and all steel products going up. Order your Titan 10-20 now for earliest 

ible delivery crt Gaol allege ag ntact The wise 
yer always looks ah ; ‘ 


——<— 


if you need a larger trac- 

tor jast bear in mind the 

icra gp Ae 

more power than 

the 10-20 — and it’s a 
herosene burner 


Let us mail you 
spt ot of 


descriptive literature 
International 15-30 speeding up the tractor best suited 
seeding to your needs 


oo Bite hae Ee ae: 
° 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
mation ‘ “OF AMERICA me. USA 














JAVEsS TMENT of $6.30 in the classified 

columns of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
shows profit of $12,000.00. If you have for 
sale or exchange any orchard or fruit farm property, 
you will be wise to read this letter addressed to us 
by Mr. F. M. Raymund, telling us of the remarka- 
ble results produced for him through the use of the 
classified columns of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


The Advertisement Run by Mr. Raymund 
FOR SALE—POPLAR RIDGE FRUIT FARM 


with equipment. 180 acres, well located, near 
Chillicothe. 5,500 apple trees, also ase, 
peaches, Part bearing, best varieties, — 

Frank 





did making money. Auction sale 
ber 18th, to settle estate. Full i . 
M. Raymund, Receiver, 


























-- "To Plant Tre 


HARACTER of the soil and dlims 
of a region should no doubt gay 
the depth to which the roots, 

tree should be set. For most sectig: 
is generally recommended that the 
be set a little deeper than they stog 
the nursery. Very deep planting 
seek sprees in Sie Beeirie state 
the northwest, where there is dang 
root injury by severe winters, | 
planting is also preferred in the) 
phe gg en is very aoe ne 
_ becomes very in w 
No doubt the roots should be set q 
in loose, sandy soils than in heavier 
Most M i growers of long @ 
ence advocate setting a little deeper 
the’ trées stood ‘in the nursery, | 
who have had limited experieng 
their trees: much deeper than this, 
the idea that. the trees will 4 
hter and firmer and that the 
are thus secured against dying out 
At the University of Missouri ¢ 
Agriculture shallow planting hag) 
better results than deep planting, ” 
point has been tested repeatedly 
} ent years and the results of. deep 
shallow planting. have also beg 
served in many orchards of the 4 
The results indicate that a majo 
the trees set in Missouri are planta 
deep. Deep set roots, eapecialigal sp 
planted, start growth slowly. The t 
usually sway in the wind until a fun 
sha cavity is formed in the moistsal + 
about the base of the trunk. Borg 
enter the trunk below ground more rea © 
ily where such a cavity is formed thania | 
shallow planted trees around which s 
dust mulch may: be retained in doe” 





a fpocpetas like following up.a good 
show with a good smoke— 


No ordinary cigarette, this. Mellow 
as an old friend, but rich with flavor— 
the kind that goes right to the spot. 


Our own buyers in the Orient select 
for us the choicest Turkish leaf. We 
blend with this several varieties of 
specially selected Domestic tobacco. This 
blending—by a secret method—brings 
out new qualities of flavor that other and 
less expert methods fail to find. 


That’s what we mean by “satisfy” 
—an entirely new kind of smoking 
enjoyment that you get in Chesterfields 
only—nowhere else; for the blend is a 
closely guarded secret. Jt can’t be 


copied. 
Kiggeroniigsns Isbaoneh 


1 aR eae. aS: 


sages Spitittsciaa savin 
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Package Sales Corporation 
wishes to extend to their 
many thousands of custom- 
ers and friends its sincere 
thanks for their patronage 
in the past, and at this time 
we wish to assure them that 
at all times this organization 
is at their service. It is an 
inviolate rule with this con- 
cern that no order is too small 
to receive our most careful 
consideration. Therefore, we 
trust. that the coming year 
will be one of prosperity for 
all. 


We wish you a most En- 


* joyable and Merry Christmas 


and a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


THE 


PACKAGE SALES CORPORATION 


South Bend, Indiana 
Ask for YOUR copy of “BIGGER PROFITS” 





Get Hercules 


Big Book 
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fat st ow 
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contact with the base of the trunk. Mig © 
find shelter in the soil cavity. abouty 
deep-set tree and often girdle it, “Rost 
‘rot” occurs much more frequentiya@ 
trees set deep. Ee 

If trees are set in autumn they maybe” 
set an’inch or so deeper than they stool ” 
in the nursery. ‘The soil at this seas. 
is aired and warmed to a greater depth 
New root growth starts, in eary “F 
on the lower roots which become éstahk © 
lished for early spring growth. If tei 
aredransplanted in spring they should 


nursery the soil is heavy, 
set trees should stand a little shallé 
than they stodd in the nursery, 
the case of spring-set trese, new MW 
growth starts first on the roots z 
the surface of the soil, which is bel@ 
aired and which warms up first. . 
In order to stand straight and fi 
newly set tree depends largely” 


set no — than they stood if MY 


si y, new root growth to anch 
soil, 
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MICHIGAN GROWERS: TO ME 


The annual meeting of the Mi 
State Horticultural Society will be 
at the Statler in Detriot Dec. 2,8 

The subject of freight rates 
dealt with ‘very minutely thro ee 
convention. Rates within } 
are not.on an equal basis 
states are getting lower rates into Me” 

than Michigan rate is to them, #8 
iscrimination is adding hundred ® 

thousands of dollars to the fruit 
which in the end is paid by the ey 
Michigan Trafhe League wil tel 8 

ic traffic League wi ae 
results already obtained and give 
line of the future plans. 
in favor of shippers has just » 
dered in the ‘‘South Bend Case. 





obtained. 
charge of the expertments, cara 
of the rimen d of 
the college and is yw uslited to Speer 
e : 





= carloed of 2 little over 98 
dled epctoote sold at Redlands: 
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Used aly ple neo Tractor’’ a: a Hawaiian 
Four Cars 


‘The picture of the Japanese youth on 
oaeor cle towing a string of trailers 
F canned pineapple shows the 
i ietucen of the management of 
Hawaiian company to offest the in- 
= on their labor supply, caused by 
| dbl by the ingenious application ot 


g 
it’ ong the canned pines from the 
floor to the pia a 


of twenty-four men “at less than 


SHE twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Maryan State gens lg 
soe ta at. 


a 
a 
Lbs 
4 
pe 
r 


.’ . Among other things 
out that the fruit growers are 

t asking for five hours a da 
and a half overtime and double 
_ Mime on neers. reg are not stopping 
Py quarrel over 
elltoe be are re working steadily along 
pyey until night and doing their 
oe ee ot 
of. Beach then pointed out 
oe Sn of the fruit industry was 
than ever before and showed by 
ego the possibilities of the 


eto Rory of the ea Coll fe, 
ing an ra 

ms. ‘This celled farth eotwider 

spe on the part of a num- 

owers. 

~Kachter of Se State Col- 

e resul in- 

which us hed conducted in 


Session was on the farm when he 


Pin 
Loaded to Four and One-Half Tons. 


eapple Cannery. Each Machine Hauls 
Distance to Haul One-Fifth Mile 


one-tenth the ordinary cost in a land 
where labor is cheap. By actual com- 
putatiow it is stat that the pines. are 
moved at the nominal cost of two and 
one-half cents a ton. Three machines at 
the plant make a. daily hauling of from 
ten to ey thousand cases of pine- 
apples. Each machine is of eighteen 
horsepower, geared down by means of a 
big gear wheel. The hauling capacity is 
four and half tons to a trainload of four 


dis- trailers each. Stability to the machine 


oc age by operating with a third 


Maryland Society Meetings 


approving the proposed legislation pro- 
viding f for the standardization of basket 
hampers, .round- stave baskets, splint 
baskets and the establishment of a 
standard box for apples 
Prof. A. 8. Thurston of the Maryland 
@tate College, discussing commercial 
floriculture, emphasized the necessity of 


more complete courses of training in our [ 


educational institutions. 

The general consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that these two day meetings 
were the best attended of any for some 
time past, notwithstanding the fact that 
a number of meetings of other organiza- 
tions were being at. the same time. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President, Mr. A. P. Snader, “New 
Windsor, Md.; vice-president, Mr. C. 
= Bryan, Havre de Grace, M Md; secre- 

ry-treasurer, Mr. S. B. Shaw, College 
Pack, Md.; members of executive co 
mittee, J. Andrew Cohill, Hancock, Md.; 
Cc. Whiteford, Whiteford, Ma., Jas. 


der. W. ens Baltimore, Md. 





FRUIT PAYS FOR FARM 

By Adda C. Hall, Tennessee 
On top of a high mountain is a farm, 
and the present owner almost paid for it 
in fruit. He had very little to pay in 

t it, but th 

ood orchard, so his wife and 
four children went to work to .raise 
corn, beans, ‘potatoes, etc., atid they 
also raised a ock of turkeys and chick- 
. The turkeys paid for the clothing 
hens supplied the groceries. 
had a few pigs and a calf to 


and that received from the 
and a i ae for the 
there 


was a 





vi r 
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HE iy More money for 


Factory 
Some Traffic. Features 


» Red Seal Continental 3%x5 


motor;. Covert transmission; 
multiple 'dise clutch; Bosch mag 
neto; 4-piece igen shell celular 
t ag l rop torged front 
p< ale imken roller bear- 
ings; oat rear axle, in 
ternal gear, roller bearings; semi- 
elliptic front and rear. springs; 
6-inech U-channel frame; 
Standard Fisk tires, 34x34 
front, 34x5 rear; 133-inch wheel- 
base; 122-inch length of frame 
behind driver’s seat} oil cup lu- 
bricating system; chassis painted, 
striped and varnished; driver’s 
lazy-back seat and cushion regu- 
lar equipment. Pneumatic cord 
tire equipment at extra cost. 


fruit growers 
and market 
gardeners. 


It is estimated that 50 per cent 
of perishable foods grown never 
reach the consumer, for the lack 
of proper and quick delivery. 


Hauling: with Traffic Trucks means less 
time for perishable products on the road 
and more money for the grower in the 
market. The Traffic hauls a 4,000-lb. load 
42 miles in 3 hours for 75 cents’ worth of 
gasoline and is the-lowest priced 4,000-lb. 
capacity truck.in the wor 


Write today for catalog 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Largest exelusive builders of ¢,000-lb. capacity trucks in the world 
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Master Your Soil 


Real mastery of the soil cuts out much of the labor and 




















worry of farming. What would it be worth to you to 
know just what course to follow with a field which your 
greatest efforts have failed to make profitable. The 
proper selection and use of fertilizer are important; so is 
the selection of seed. But good management of the soil 
is also necessary. 

Why not find out just what to dol Why not consult our 


Agricultural Service Bureau 

This Bureau has carried on field tests for many years with many 
kinds of fertilizers and fertilizer materials, in many states on different 
soils, under different conditions of rainfall, climate, etc. It has de- 
monstrated to many farmers the best methods of managing their soils. 
Perhaps it may help you solve your problems. _ It is under the per- 
sonal charge of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, formerly Director of the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Station. This service is free to you. 

“How to Make Money with Fertilizers”’ 

is the title of a 56 page book (46 illustrations) 
information needs in relation to the 
of fertilizers 5 it 


Simply mention this 
Master your Soil! 
If we have no agent in your town, 
Write i for coakelt tere tae be tat te ok Sacer poebenll 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


New Yore 
8r. Louis 
SAVANNAH, 


CHARLESTON DeTaroir 

CINCINNATI JACKSONVILLE 
CLEVELAND Los ANGELES 
COLumMBIA MonTcomERY 


eae yess 


ATLANTA 
* BOSTON 

BALTIMORE 

BUFFALO 
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Spray More Thoroughly _. 
—More Rapidly—Raise —. 
a better grade of fruit 


Different crops need different treatment. 


For twenty years, we have made a close 


study of orchard conditions in every fruit growing section of the country—in the 
irrigated sections of the Northwest, the hill country of the Ozarks and Cumber- 


lands, the sands of Florida. 


We know.the enemies and pests of all kinds of 


citrus and deciduous trees—the methods necessary to control and destroy them. 
We can pass on to you the results of the experience of thousands of orchardists. 


A Hardie Sprayer for Every Spraying Need 


Our knowledge of spraying problems 
has made Hardie Sprayers different 
from the others. We know the necessity 
for great strength and durability and 
we know the killing power of high 
pressure and big capacity. 


Combine our twenty years’ experience 
with our new and up-to-date manu- 
facturing facilities and it is no wonder 
that we can offer you a sprayer that 
will do that job better than ever be- 
fore, quicker and more effectively. 


That’s why we say, “Ask Hardie,” 
and that’s why thousands of the most 
successful growers will advise you to 
buy a Hardie Sprayer. 


Before you buy a Sprayer, get all 
the facts about the Hardie. Tell 
us your spraying problems, and 
we will send you accurate and 
trustworthy information about the 
best way to spray. Fruit is too 
high. priced for you totake any 
chances. : 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING CO., HUDSON, MICH. 


Branches: 


Portland, Ore. Hagerstown, Md. 


Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 














wauilitacte 


Unfertilized 


. Photo by Ohio Experiment Station 


dtl IT’S APPLES YOU WANT—not just treee—fertilizer will help 
produce them. . The illustration shows results secured in a south- 
ern Ohio orchard—2% barrels per tree with fertilizer, as against one-quarter 
barrel with no fertilizer. The cost of fertilizer for the extra 2% barrels (at 


present prices) was only 40 cents, making 


“Fertilizer Feeds 


Fertilizer the Best Possible 
Orchard Investment 


How was it all brought about? 


Largely by the effect of fertilizer on wood.growth. Fruit spurs 
are borne on the new wood, Where wood growth is poor—where the leaves 
arop early in the autumn—long before growth should cease—and where the soil 
benecth the trees s but ecanty mulch material, or weak and sickly cover 
crops, fertilizer 1 prove a highly — investment. Fertilizer applied 
when the buds appear will increase this year’s crop. 

_ Jn peach orchard experiments in West Virginia, fertilizer doubled 
the gr: wth cf new wood, increased leaf (factory) area four-fold, increased set of 
fruit =ucs 50 per cent., doubled the yield and improved the quality of fruit. 


It will pay you to learn more about fertilizers. Let us send you 
our free bulletin—“Fertilizers—What They Are and How.to Apply Them.”— 
dt’s intcresting. “ap 

e ee 
Soil Improvement Committee 


of the National Fertilizer Association 
1701 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 1001 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago Baltimore 
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the Crops that Feed tte World” 
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A Movie of 
Apple Growing 


One of the most interesting features of 
the State Horticultural Society meeting 
at Hagerstown, Maryland, Oct. 28-29, 
1919, was the showing of a motion pic- 
ture visualizing in a limited way various 
operations related to the production of 


—e. : 
he story, based upon actual facts as 
they have occurred in Maryland, is that 
of a grower who was confronted with the 
he em of how to produce salable fruit. 

noticed the demand for his neighbor’s 
fruit and upon inquiry learned of the 
assistance which could be obtained from 
the State college through the. county 
agent. Taking advantage of the o r- 
tunity thus afforded, he was soon able to 
sell his fruit more profitably and in addi- 
tion was encouraged to increase his or- 
chard og eo n the course of several 
years he became so proficient that there 
was a constant demand for his fruit. 
Today finds him successfully mee ioe 
on the market with growers from all parts 
of the United States. 

The scenario of this picture was pre- 
pared by S. B. Shaw, extension horticul- 
turist of the Maryland State College. of 
Agriculture and the direction was under 
the personal supervision of .B. C. Ellis 
in charge of motion picture activities of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The taking of this picture was made 
possible through the co-operative effort of 
the extension service of the Maryland 
State College and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is the first 
of its kind to be distributed and the 
initial showing was made at Hagerstown, 
Md., Oct:, 28th, during the annual meet- 
ing of the Maryland Agricultural Society 
and the Farmers’ National Congress. 

The possibilities of visual education are 
unlimited and this is but the initial step 
in what the extension service of the 
vet Seon State College hopes to do along 
this line. 





SPRAYER PRICES GO HIGHER 

When talking to Mr. John C. Hull 
of the Friend Manufacturing Company 
of Gasport, New York, Mr. Hull stated 
in reply to an inquiry on the subject 
that owing to the increased cost of labor 
and material his company would be 
forced to advance the price of sprayers. 
He stated also that while there had been 
no increase in the price of these sprayers 
for more than a year, that notwith- 
standing the greatly increased output of 
their factory, an advance would be ab- 
solutely necessary. , 

It would be well therefore, for those 
contemplating the purchase of a sprayer 
to bear this in mind and place their 
orders at once. 





ISLE OF PINES 


The grape fruit industry has assumed 
considerable proportions on the Isle of 
Pines, and nearly all of the growers are 
Americans. This year, under favorable 
weather conditions and with careful 
cultivation and fertilizing, the crop was 
brought to maturity at least two weeks 
earlier than usual, and 15 packing houses 
at once began shipping to the United 
States. Grape fruit is graded in eight 
different sizes, from 36 to 112 in the 

r crates. The hopes of the growers 
ere for a season of unprecedented 
profit. 


VENEZUELA PREFERS GLASS 
CONTAINERS 


Venezuela normally imports a large 
amount of canned goods from Spain, 
France, and Italy, owing perhaps to the 
tasty arrangement in glass containers of 
the product from those countries, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Vice Consul at Maricaibo, Venezuela. 
Recently the United States has been ex- 
porting large amounts of canned goods 
and if the goods are put up attractivel 
a profitable market may developed. 

‘The rters prefer to have. fruit, 
ams, preserves, and jellies, 
ass jars holding about 1 pint, 

re. They should come ed pre- 
ferably 24 to each package.” A list of 
the importers of canned goods may be. 
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“Better Fruit Trees” | 
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no for this big 32 Page book 
‘or your | 


information of just the ki: 
. : just the kind you 


we'll send upon fe | 


sary -y 
ae cared for,is an unusual ay) 


maker 
Insta plant good trees; th is | 

ig tigitle anda poor thee ee A 

) in the end proves the most | 4 

4 jad | 





ceipt of a dime, 
You ought to 
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PT he iatee of Trattors 


Te HE departinent ft _agricaltaral 
~ Station, "Eniversity "0 “Tdaho, 


adap was an official and unbiased 
ation of the results being ob- 

0 ons tractors in actual. use on 
, it is believed the summary as pub- 

d by the university may. be of inter- 
- We are, Charelte’, quot- 


1 ‘The ‘teastor, when selected to suit 

farm and intelligently and carefully 

, has been reported by owners in 
a 'profitable investment. 

; “The farmer must be able to, make all 

or repairs himself and to get repairs 

‘expert help quickly for larger instal- 


“Dependability i is probably the larg- 
actor in the success of the tractor. 
The three-plow size is favored by a 
ority of Idaho owners. 

Sy r care of lubrication will pro- 

e of the machine. 
The best quality of oil is the cheap- 
the tractor. 


| 4, The tractor motor is required to pull 

; 5 fated load the greater protion of eo 

fe, The automobile motor is very 

“ta to full load for a ten-hour 
day. Care for the tractor hooneding! 7: 

‘The tractor that displaces half its 

in horses can — be made to 

its way, according to reports of 

tractor owners.” 
man who makes up his mind to 


care for his machine and to be as inde- 
pendent as possible of outside help is the 
satisfied owner. - 

10. Taking off one plow may enable 
the tractor to rate at its rated speed 
and may result in a greater accomp ish- 
ment for the season. 

11; Overloading brings trouble and cuts 
down the work accomplished during the 


season 
The author of the bulletin in which the 
results of the investigation were pub- 
lished also offered a few “Hints to Pros- 
pective Owners.” They are as follows: 
“Know your tractor thoroughly before 
you begin operating it. Study your in- 
struction book and know the why and 
the how of each part of the machine. 
‘Follow instructions of the manufac- 
turer. He has experimented with cheap 
oils and with heavy loads, and in your 
instruction book you ee etting the bene- 
fit of his experience. e experimental 
— is expensive. Let bbe manufacturer 


‘Spend as much time morning, noon 
and night on your tractor as you would 
on your horses. Keeep your whole igni- 
tion system free from dirt and grease. 
Clean all working parts that are exposed 
to dust. Grease and dust together make 
a very effective grinding compound. 

“Do not overload the tractor, as it 
will shorten jts working days and bring 
you expense. 

“‘House the tractor between seasons. 
Proper shelter will be far cheaper in the 
long run.” 


Recent Orchard Sales 


HE T.H. PEPPERS CO. has pur- 

‘chased ‘the ‘Chapdelaine Ranch, 

a vineyard west of Woodbridge, 

at the rate of $240.00 per acre. 

bss joined ig d, of Winchester, 

joined his Leother, State Sena- 

oe Byrd, in the purchase of the 

Kelly apple orchard of 310 acres 

ear Timberville, Va. About $80,000 
ond by them for this orchard. 

| Herbert 8. Garrick, of Winchester, Va., 

as sold his appl le orchard of 110 acres 

‘Bear Vaucluse, Va., to Scott Grant, for 

i¢sum of $25,000. 

Prof. Wm. L. Moore, former chief of 

. 8. Weather Bureau, has sold his 

) acre farm, Mooreville, near Rock- 


a Ma. to the American Fruit Grow- P' 


Ine., for the sum of $75,000. Only 
tres of ne} farm are set to fruit, 


fly apples and peaches. 


lc " e farm will be set 

iene - nde Fepiey end 
; of the up, an 

Agrociation. r 


8) urchased the 200 
Hey Pe 9 ciel tans Gerards- 


a., for $110, 000. A About 170 
Planted | to fruit. The retiring 


nel : r in the 
t of 191 os r 96D, 000. — 
Mt» Vernon Orchard Company 


ntl oa, a 280 acre rey and apple 


} Arden pores Company prop- 
Over = eng in Ber! 

been sold to A. C. 

and. Vi Ww. Painter of Win- 

, Va., for $200, 000. The Arden 

Company bought, this property 

ly last year from J. Miller, the 

ang County acme king,” for 


ther West Virginia sale is that of 
6 known as the Carter place, to 
Ses poll fr 848 t an 
y sold in or $26,000. 
shas bought it as an investment 
le cies of Fowler, Calif has 
ithe Frank Giannini vineyard of 
hat he bough with h ides 

e 
toH S ug’ t the idee 


Rose- the purpose 


., farm of 
by Frederick Pickers 


sold to C. A. Brand. fie A er eee 
of the orchard was owned 

Clark of Massachusetts, “who received 
$36,000 for his share. 

The Norbert Gainey citrus fruit grove 
of 22 acres on Lake Hollingsworth, 
Florida, has been sold to a South Caro- 
linian for $45,000. The grove was pur- 

chased one year ago last summer for 
$30,000. The fruit from this grove sold 
last season for $16,000 net. 





FRUIT AND ‘WAGES 


The fruit crop of the Pacific northwest 
is assuming such tremendous ek eeclgogee 
that the pay roll for, the grading and 

acking of fruit is of great commercial 
importance to the various centers of 
population. In Produce Row in Yakima 
this year, $190,436 is paid w to 
men and bene a engaged in picking, 
and packing, t rank apple crop. 
get over $51,000, haulers over 
$12,000, warehouse men over $8,000, 
sorters over $34,000, packers over $51, - 
lidders and car loaders over $8,000, 
cosluenthed labor over $12,000. A —— 
cannery in the Yakima valley this 
expects to handle 4,000 tons of “=p. 
ples; there are in the state of Oregon, 
canneries operating, each of which will 
handle a large tonnage of cull apples. 
COLD IN OCTOBER 
The Pacific northwest se > rienced the 
a temperatures in October that 
has happened for twenty-four years. In 
some sections, five to ten per cent of the 
crop is frozen on the trees. Where the 
climatic conditions are such that the 
fruit will thaw slowly on the trees, only 
a moderate amount of damage will be 
experienced, provided the fruit can be 
gathered before it starts to drop. 

Heavy dropping is apt to occur about 
a week after severe freezing. Where 
apples are frozen in storage, if they can 
be covered with tarpaulin, gunny sacks 
or any material to corres rapid thawing, 
the fruit will still ble. While the 
freezing will make the fruit somewhat 
mealy it ean still be cell The t 
damage to soe in shoeneee freee Tame 
ing, comes from the rapid thawing which 
breaks the cells down, makes the fruit 
soft and unsalable. 








A strenuous effort is being made to 
build up the membership of the Fruit 
Growers’ many f in the northwest, for 

opposing incréase in 
freight rates between the Pacific neeth- 
west pt ne Atlantic coast. 














THESE ARE = 


BOLSHEVIKI 


Reds— Communists—Parasites—Pests 


IN THE 


Orchard, Citrus Grove, 
Truck Garden, Green House, 
Poultry House, Etc.: 


San Jose Scale; Red Orange Scale; Cottony Cysh- 
ion Scale; Oyster Shell Scale; Aphis, Thrips; Pear 
Psylla, Whitefly; Rust Mite of Citrus Fruits; 
Hangover Fungus Spores of the Brown or Ripe Rot 
of Peach, Plum and other Stone Fruits; Peach Leaf 
Curl; Apple and Pear Scabs, and Apple Canker and 
Anthracnose. 
Don’t parley or write notes to these pests— 


' KILL THEM WITH 


SULPHUR- AP OIL- CARBOLIC- COMPOUND 
OLCANO BRAND “~~ 


i! 
a im FREMDS FORMULA AND PROCESS. » 
: g ae i a 


A COMBINED CONTACT INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE 
OF KNOWN RELIABILITY | 


From Your Dealer or Direct—Go to Your Dealer First 


Send for our booklet. It tells a complete story of Sulco-V. B, 
—ADDRESS— 


COOK & SWAN CO, Inc. 


(Established 1962) 
Sulco-Dept. A; 148 Front Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 141 Milk Street—GEO. bie FRAZIER, Mer. 














LIVE LONGER LE BETTER—-EAT MORE FRUIT AND FECETABLES s | 
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‘SAVE MONEY 


yy renewing your subscription at this time you can save money and make Mr. High Cost of 


~ ing look Bk a a will be obliged to ad their subscription price 
papers to advance on 
ptions at this time and So: 


lst, so we warn our subscribers to renew their subscri 
on their year’s reading matter. 

a es - your favorite chub and.mail your order today. If you fail 
card and we will quote by return mail. 


find Ses omen price 
to any mag quote you 
kat din chem You can pick out a club, and have the mag- 


m Yar /2h, 


ov 


‘ 
: 


Remember our service goes 
azines you want sent to your 


addrees and the others in the same club sent to a friend or neighbor. 








OFFER No. 11 


McCall’s Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 


American Fruit Grower...1 yr. 


OFFER No. 20 
The Dairy Farmer 


Girl’s Companion : 
American Fruit Grower_..1 yr. 1.00 


$2.00 





OFFER No. 12 





| 


Farm and Fireside 
Woman’s World 


OFFER No. 21 , 
Youth’s Companion 
People’s Home Journ4l 
American Fruit Grower-_..1 yr. 





OFFER No. 13 
Gleanings in Bee Culture..-.1 yr. 
American Poultry Advocate .1 yr. 
American Fruit Grower__.1 yr. 


OFFER No. 37 


Farm Mechanics 
Boys’ World .---_- yr. All 
American Fruit Grower -_.1 yr. For 


$1.75 
$2.50 50 








OFFER No. 14 


Woman’s World 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
American Fruit Grower-..-1 yr. 


OFFER No. 38 


American Boy : 

Woman’s Home Companion.1 yr. 2. 0 All 

American Fruit Grower..1 yr. 2.00 nig 
_—_— 2 


$5.00 





OFFER No. 15 


Farm and Home 
McCall’s Magazine 
American Fruit Grower...1 yr. 


OFFER No. 39 


Cosmopolitan Magazine ....1 yr. $2. ale 


Woman’s World lyr. .50 
For 


American Fruit Grower_-1 yr. 1.00 


$3.50 





OFFER No. 16 
Woman’s Home Companion.1 yr. 
American Magazine 1 yr. 
American Fruit Grower...1 yr. 


OFFER No. 40 
Breeders’ Gazette - $1. 2 


American Fruit Grower. ..1 yr. $1.00 


$3.50 





OFFER No. 35 


American Fruit Grower ..1 yr. 
f 


OFFER No. 41) 


Dairy Farmer 
Poultry Success 
American Fruit Grower. .1 yr. 





OFFER No. 36 


American Fruit Grower .-.1 yr. 
$2. 50 


OFFER No. 42 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Today’s Housewife 
American Fruit Grower. .1 yr. 





OFFER No. 


McCall’s Magazine . $1.00 
American Fruit Grower...1 yr. 1.00 


$2.00 


OFFER No. 26 


Gleanings in Bee Culture....1 yr. $1.00 
American Fruit Grower...1 yr. 1.00 


$2.00 





OFFER No. 18 


Woman’s World _........--l yr. $ .50 
1.00 


ee 


$1.50 


OFFER No. 27 


Farm and Fireside..........1 yr. $ .35 Both 
American Fruit Grower._.1 yr. Bhcae- 00 bFor 
$1.15 
$1.38 35 





. $2.00 
° Both 
--l yr. 1.00 For 


~,._ | $2.50 
$3.00 ' 


it Grow 





* OFFER No. 28 


Farm and Home 1 yr. $ .25 Both 
American Fruit Grower_..1 yr. 1.00 ro, 


1.1 
$1.25 visas 





THE MAGAZINES IN EACH CLUB CAN BE SENT 
TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 








OFFER No. 43 
BOWS. jc cacks as ceed ----1 yr. $2.00 
Youth’s Companion_._... ..1 yr. 2.50] All 


American Fruit Grower..1 yr. 1,00 pFor 
—— | $4.50 


$5.50, 
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SO ORE Sk SRE a ae Pa: 


lo-o LZ ¥ 
YS JUR) FAVORITE STATE FARM PAPER\ 











IYUDERDEDOCARENDUESOREOEOGEEDEEOEOUPSCOTEONSHTEOTA OHI TETETY: NURATECOVUOUAER OCR EEUEORIDONAPRSTEUENIT™ 





Dear Sir—Encl find s 
magazine to following addresses: 


H. R. MANKIN, Business Manager, American Fruit Grower, 


State-Lake Bidg., Chicago. 


for Club No 


+a Peewee -- 


OFFER No. - 

yr. $1.00 

People’s Popular Montag 1 yr. 25 
American Fruit Grower...1 yr. 1.00 


. OFFER No. 25 
Pennsylvania Farmer.......1 yr. $ .75 
Girl’s Companion .50| All 
American Fruit Grower_-__1 yr. 


_— 


$2.25 





Woman’s World 


OFFER No. 23 
Nat’l Stockman anc! Farmer-i yr. $1.00 
lyr. .50 
American Fruit Grower__.l yr. 1.00 


OFFER No. 29 


Rural New Yorker 
Poultry Success 
American Fruit Grower.- 


$2.50 





Michigan Farmer 
Christian Herald 


UELAGCUUUEEMAADULLANOAAUSOUOKDALA NES SAAUEROESOLLLSAEAUILHLLEALONOELSSETIDLATTEOTDELAS 


OFFER No. 24 


1 yr. 00 | All 
American Fruit Grower___1 yr. 


OFFER No. 30 


Southern Ruralist 1 yr. $ .50 
Farm Mechanics -........--1 yr. 
sts American Fruit Grower. -1 yr. 


$2.50, 











X MAGAZINES MAKE IDEAL XMAS PRESE 
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TING fruits and v tables 

fp exhibition, do ‘not select the larg- 

ens available. Size is a de- 

he qualification, but by selecting ex- 

ly latge specimens one ma - gacri- 

‘other characteristics whic have 
or greater value. 

searching for size, good color, shape, 

Jom from_blemishes and uniformity 

often entirely overlooked. The rela- 

yalue of these points is given on the 

» card adopted by a state horticul- 


society. A plate of fruit for ex- 
purposes consists of five specimens. 
‘The points for scoring are as follows: 


Fs Form 15, size 15, uniformity 
90, color 25, freedom from blemishes 26. 


~ Peaches and Plums—Form 10, size 25, 
| ae uniformity 20, freedom from 


Form of bunch 10, size of 
neh 15, size of berry 10, color 10, 


uniformity 10, freedom from blemishes 
20, quality 20, firmness 5. 


Size—The most acceptable commercial | 


size is often a little above the average size 
for the variety in regions where it is well 
grown. 

Form—lIn all cases this refers to the 
normal type of the variety, region of 
growth considered. 


Color—In red, blushed or striped pome | ; 


fruits, high, clear color is desired. A 
blush on a green or wine-colored variety 
is considered neither favorably or other- 
wise. 

Uniformity—This. has reference to 
uniformity in size,. form, and color. 
Uncolored, misshapen specimens, of 
specimens ‘of irregular size, have no place 
in a plate of show fruit. 

Freedom from blemishes—This means 
freedom from every kind of blemish; 
those resulting from the work of insects 
or fungi, mechanical or any otter cause. 


Wood Ashes In the Orchard 


By Lewis Hillara, Kansas 


‘ASH is one of the most valuable fer- 

T tilizers for the shee ard and in no other 
m can we get potash that is superior to 

. Where we have to buy these 

ce is almost prohibitive but, since 
when we were compelled to use 

wood because we could not get 


“the coal, we have been making wood 


to a far greater extent than ever 

Any kind’ of wood ashes has 
but dwood ashes are much 
valuable than .ashes from soft 
¥ As hard woods are the best for 


and are the kind of woods used where ° 


be had, a large proportion of 
produced have this high grade. 

are thousands of le who 

eed and never thin saving 

ashes, and if they do make any effort 

a that line it is to pile them somewhere 

about the place to be seattered in the 

. Now when the spring comes 

much of the potash in the ashes will have 
been dissolved by the rains and meltin 
| Sows and carried away, If we woul 

the value of the ashes we must keep 

dry until spring, or scatter them 

~ on the soil at once so they can be carried 

‘pang into the surface soil by the mois- 


nt F Blements Needed by Fruit Trees 


‘While during their growing period 
edt need all the elements much as 


‘begins they r 


other growing plants, when fruitin 
uire much potash an 
phosphorous. he potash strengthens 
and toughens the wood and has a tend- 
ency to prevent fungous diseases. If the 
wood of a tree is excessively brittle we 
can be assured that we can apply wood 
— with benefit to that orchard, and if 

ive a fertilizer rich in nitrogen we 
be d give potash and phosphate also, 
unless we can tell by actual experiment 
that either or both is supplied in suffi- 
ciency in the soil already. If the tree 
growth is rank and soft and the twigs 
very brittle, you may be sure there is an 
excess of nitrogen. 

Wood ashes supply a large amount of 
lime, as they are composed of about half 
lime. This is needed in the orchard prob- 
ably as much as the potash in many cases. 
The richness of the fruits and the color 
rests much with these mineral elements, 
for the nitrogen alone has a tendency to 
make the fruit less richly colored and the 


quality is not so good. 
As 


wood ashes are worth a good price, 

and are very easily wasted, we should 

make every effort to preserve them. In 

loose soils they are carried down quickly, 

so it is not a bad policy to save them dry 

until s rH ae a okay! J so they can 

be used 00 eed fairly deep 

po Bo is ‘ ‘anu of loss in orchards 
than in gardens, 


Fake Fruit Tree Peddlers. 


By E. F. White, Mississippi Agricultural College 


ACTICALLY every year it becomes 
snceceeary to warn the people against 
fupulous methods employed by 
of itinerant fruit tree 


nspicuous fake practiced is 
es a farmer’s 
, charging him 50 cents to 
or the pr naa proposing to 
be and spray them for a period of 
by So far as the writer knows, 
which agree to do this thing 
in a ‘ingle instance fulfill 
phir words, what 
about 
eliver the 
farmer and are never heard 


4 is difficult to single out just what 
es are practicing this sort of busi- 
vecause so many of this type of nur- 
es operate under one name this year 
ext year under a different name so 
- {ary saving. their grookedness 
tes egy hg how many peo- 
in eir orders with such 
ying glows prices for their 
without once stopping to 

ite the reliability of the ean = ogg 

: ake "agents d nave tes “acting 

DP y an ve oper- 

the past few months. Sper 


his county seat or with the Extension 
orticulturist, Agricultural College, 
ississippi, and find out. of them the 
varieties of fruit trees best suited to 
Mississip ppl and also to get from them a 
list of r iable nurseries with whom he 
may deat. 





SMUDGING FOR FROST 
By Ed. A. Page, Oklahoma 


We poeay had an experience which 
may prove of value to others similarly 
situated: 

During the middle of April we had a 
severe cold spell and frost warnings were 
sent out by the weatherman. Peaches 
were in full bloom and also some plums 
and cherries; we had no smudge pots and 
seemed helpless; at the suggestion of the 
founder of this home we hauled baled 
straw into the orchards, dropping them in 
alternate, staggering rows about 200 feet 
apart; upon these we poured a couple of 
gallons of crude oil. 

ho cor rte 4 the bigr im srseg did not 
show below 33, but the boys tried our 
experiment out ‘and it was so vaatiatactory 
that we plan to bale our straw into one- 
half bales this eae and stack handy to 
the orchards, = pe i use hap. spring. 
A small tank of p crude oil buried 
near meee Bis will Pe ae sci our plans for in- 

This is- a far 


cheaper pan than the ine of 
and orchardists soared 


: men) say they prefer the straw pats 








“The Toughest Steel Known” 


for Crawler and Tank-Type Tractors 


N°. TRACTOR is stronger than“its vital, wearing parts: ‘hese are the 
‘jewel” points which must bear the brunt-of the wear, the shocks and the 
strains, 

See that your tractor specifics Sone JP include @HSES) — the wear defying man- 

ame se for these vital wearing parts 

is “The toughest steel known.” It is to ordinary steel exactly what 
sickaet is to pine. As proof of its long wearing characteristic, @@@@®)gears run 
without oil. 

Choose a tractor that uses@MEDfor such important parts as shoes, links, pins, 
rousers, lags, spacing blocks, sprockets; idlers, rollers and transmission gears. 
t’s a guarantee of long life that never fails. Don’t be satisfied until you see the 

trademark @BSE® on the part. 


Our interesting booklet—‘‘Tractor Parts”—mailed free upon request. 


American Manganese Steel Co. 
Largest M Steel Fi d in the World 
General Sales Offices: 1906 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, III. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: FOUNDRIES: 
New York, Salt Lake City, San Francisco Chicago Heights, lil.; Oakland, Cal.; New na 57 Del. 
2 } 


























Sell More 
Nursery Stock 


Let us help you stimulate interest in nursery stock by 
placing before your client the pleasure, profit and many 
advantages of larger planting of fruits, berries and all kinds 
of nursery stock. 


Increase your present and broaden your 
future market among them by interesting them 
in the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


They need the American Fruit Grower because of its many 
helpful and instructive articles and if they are not already 
a subscriber they should be. 


Get their subscriptions. We will pay you liberally. 
Write for full particulars to 


American Fruit Grower 
‘CHICAGO 























F you haven't rung-in on the joys of a jimmy 
pipe with Prince Albert for packing you 
certainly want to get introduced inside the 
next hour! Talk about a pal-party! 
it’s like having a pass on a park merry-go- 


round early in June! 


For, Prince Albert has brought pipes into 
their own—led three men to the utmost to- 
bacco happiness where one man smoked a 
pipe before! P. A. has blazed the trail for 
thousands who figured they would have to do 
“Kitchen Police” on pipe smokes the rest of 
their lives! Thousands more have taken the 
tip to roll their own with Prince Albert! 


NCE ALBERT 


CRIMP CUT 
49S SURHING DIPE ANS 
CIMARE TIE TOBACCO 


So, climb into the P. A. pipe or makin’s cigarette pastures and have 
asession! You'll soon get wise, all right, that Prince Albert never did 
bite the touchiest tongue in your township—and, it’s a brace of aces 
against a two-spot that it never will fuss yours! Read on the reverse 
side of every Prince Albert package that P. A. is made’ by our 


exclusive process that cuts out bite and parch ! 


Give Prince Albert the speed-o taste-test and tongue-test if you 


want to sing-smoke-songs-at-sunrise | 


Toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome pound and 
‘s—and—t 


half-peund tin humidor 


hat classy, practical 


pound crystal glass humidor with sponge e 
top that keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. 





for home use. Send 50c today for 24- 
page Bee Primer and six months’ sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal. 


Cai of supplies sent 
AMERICAN BEE SOURNAL, Box 10, HAMILTON, ILL. 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Pp PAY. Easy, interesting work, with honey 





Cheapest fuel now Wandaaa labor saver. Safe. 


Free Sample 























Silo Capacities and Weights] 


sible for numerous calls for infor- 
mation regarding the capacity of 
silos and for an estimate of the weight of 
silage under a variety of conditions. The 
common method of making such estimates 
is by the use of tables of silo capacities 
published by silo manufacturers and by 
experiment stations. These tables are 
based directly or indirectly upon a table 
ublished by King of Wisconsin in 1893. 
cent investigations show that even 
when these tables are used according to 
the directions of the originator, the results 
are too high, but as generally applied the 
tonnage is often estima twenty-five 
cent too high. The Missouri and 
nsas. agricultural experiment stations’ 
have taken the weights of silage in thirty- 
two silos, representing four seasons. From 
these figures it is learned. 
1. That the tonnage of silage is usually 
estimated too high by tables in common 


use. 

2. That the weight of a cubic foot of 
silage at the time filling is completed 
varies widely, aceording to: (a) The 
depth of the silo; (b) the percentage of 
water present; (c) the proportion of grain; 
(d) the thoroughness of packing; (e)the 
rate of filling; and (f) the diameter of the 
silo. In silage that has had time to settle, 
(d) and (e) will be of minor importance as 
influencing the weight, but all the other 
causes for variation still exist. 

8. That a table used to estimate the 
capacity of a silo or the weight of silage 
at the time filling is completed is not 
adapted to estimating the weight of 
settled silage. 


Ts extensive use of silos is respon- 


4, That on account of the many com- 


plications ones the weights of 
silage it is impossible to give any esti- 
mate of weight that is more than an 
approximation. When silage is bought 
or sold it is recommended that it be 
weighed whenever possible rather than 
to estimate its weight. 

The date gathered by the two experi- 
thent stations are used as a basis for 
two new tables—the one for estimatin 
silage weight when filling is comple 
the other for estimating the weight of 
settled ron 

These tables are presented in Circular 
89 of the University of Missouri College 
of aE A Columbia,.Mo. A copy 
may be had free. 


MANAGEMENT OF LAMBS . 


Lambs bought on the market for fat- 
tening must be accustomed gradually to 
rich green feed like rape, soybeans or 
cowpeas, says the University of Missouri 
College of Agriculture. The method 
commonly used by successful feeders in 
this owe . to put oe <i on 3 com- 
paratively timothy or blu pas- 
ture upon grstval at the farm. Here they 
are allowed to rest and fill up on grass for 
a couple of days. An abundance of good 
clean drinking water should be provided 
at all times. After a day or two the 
lambs are turned into the cornfield for 
about an hour, following their morning 
fill of grass. They are then returned to 
the bluegrass or timothy pasture. This 
operation is repeated for three or four 





days, and the time the lambs are allo 
in the cornfield is increased about an 
hour each day. 

It is not easy to drive a load or two of 
lambs out of a large cornfield, and there 
is always the danger of leaving behind a 
few which have strayed from the main 
flock. To avoid this trouble, icnce off 
“sheep tight” a plot or two or t 
acres. In this plot grow forage to be used 
ay to neg ag — og gs os d 
regular forage in the larger field. 
plan will be found very convenient... 

The lambs will eat the lower blades of 
the corn and will learn to eat. the “‘down” 
corn. However, they will not become 
troublesome by breaking down the stalks 


in order to get to the ears, if sufficient 
food is provided. If it ip desirable tome | 
ture off the grain instead of husking og 
the corn, it will be necessary for the 
results to break the stalks for the 
— snome® rape mpage bee each — 
y to furnish grain to satisfy the | 
If too much is broken down at one rr 
will be wasted. ees | 
“*No one ever made sheep fat by stint. 
ing them.” It should be remember] — 
that as the fall season advances, feed hy 
comes scarce and unpalatable. If the 


.lambs are to be marketed as fat lamb — 


they should not be forced to rae 
the cornfield too dome Wiest ae 
tional feed. This parti 


cularly 
where rape is not available. In aa 
Missouri it will be necessary about No 
vember 1 to begin feeding some grainiy — 
addition to the forage. Many feedey 
also feed hay at this time, we 
lambs each evening as much as 

eat before morning. A few of the lang 
feeders begin feeding corn silage about 
November 1. As much silage as the 
lambs will eat up clean in about an how, 
is the right amount to feed both morning 
and evening: 


GETTING THE DOLLARS 
By E. L. Vincent, New York | 
Itisa wer the early apple trees haveto - 
ripen up their fruit just when we a 
busiest with other work. It is nota 
ways handy to stop other business am” 
hustle off to town with the ripened fruity | 
and yet the thrifty farmer knows tim 
he — oe * ~ in = time t 
or lose ruit. Early apples soon go’ 
decay if not harvested and marketed. 
One thing: acts as a spur to . 
thering, and ‘that is the 
Fruit brings at this season 
People downtown are apple hungry now, 
It has been a long time since they haw 
had any fresh fruit. They long for som 
apple sauce, and how ino a green apple 
ple does ! . 
To make the most of these 
apples, two or three pickings are best. : 
aegg Sages long enough to ree 
to the trees, laying them cal 
inst the outer branches, we may pia - 
the fruit that is most mature, ee . 
rest to ripen more fully. Taking 0 the 
apples that are most advanced lets tit: 
sunshine in better and pushes the frit 
that is left along faster. ye 
Every apple should be placed in 
basket as if it were an 4 ie 
transferred to the crate or box, A ing 
pers in we can avoid bruising the 7m 
Tt wil last longer for the housekeepers: 
handled thus carefully, and we ougm™ 
think of that, for we will get a good DE 
for our fruit and can afford to @ 
There may be some whose ag 
are a bit thin, so I like to take along som 
fruit that is not quite as large for them 
This fruit ought to be just as 4 
any, the only thing being that it mM 
quite as large. e making this/ 
trip, orders may be taken for future# 
An old man I know has made quite 
tune from a Red Astrachan tree oF 
and how folks do like to see him com 





wed He holds a reception everywhere he 


Fine, isn’t it? 
PURPLE “AND YELLOW RADSE 
RIES 
The yellow raspberry is much the 


as the red, save in color, and requiless 
same method of culture. tr 





hree Queen is the most popular ¥ 


resembles the Cuthbert in 2am 
wth and appearance of the 

le raspberries are hybri 

and black shane’ pre excel 

ed to such climates as 

where they have 





Jiscoveries by 


\ R. N. E. HANSEN, professor of 
| ® horticulture at the South Dakota 
College, has traced the native Am- 
sana plum to its northwestern limits 
ytheastern Saskatchewan, Canada. 
or Hansen has taken several trips 
y the last two years to secure fruit 
mens from extreme North America 
fruit breeding work at the state col- 
On his last tour, just completed, he 
i native grapes in Manitoba, farther 
ever before. Fine red raspberries 
discovered more than.a thousand 
northwest of Brookings. He also 
d asweet choke cherry, with no trace 


: _. & athe usual astringency, which he will 
Bh : propogation. Professor Hansen’s 
using an é Is included three Indian reserva- 
: in North Dakota, and the Hudson 


country nearly 500 miles north of 


‘Manitoba and Saskatchewan it was 
i that the hest strawberry was the 
ota, and the best hardiest raspberry 
Sunbean. These and a number of 
ms were all developed at the South 
State College. The latest of 
pare three plums produced by cross- 
the wild Manitoba plum with choice 
se plums, and named the Cree, 
2 and Ojibawa plums. The 
, the best of ten thousand seed- 
is a hybrid of the Japanese with 
native plum, two inches in diameter 
thing two ounces. 


RKETING APPLES IN THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 


According to the Bulletin of the De- 
nent of Trade and Commerce of 
~— Can: ‘‘under the preferential: tariff, 
‘gpples from Canada are duty free in the 
| British West Indies if accompanied with 
| geertificate of origin, otherwise the duty 
#82 per cent ad valorem. 
gat are no embargoes nor restric- 
on apples, and there are no regula- 
in regard to insects, pests, or dis- 





“The cheaper classes of apples are 
pped in barrels, and are sold on con- 
nent, but the better classes, such as 
d Dessert, or Spitzenberg, are shipped 
hh boxes or crates, and are placed 
Mcold storage. These are generally in 
‘filfliment of firm orders. The boxes 
about one gross and the fruit 

- Wtails at $0.03 tc $0.05 each. 
~“The season during which apples 


Ls find the ‘best market would be 
ie the winter months, say, from No- 


i to February. The freight to the 
2 Indies is quite an item, the last 
s ble rates (1918) were as follows: 
ie , $1; and in cold storage, boxes, 
«WA cubic foot. The cheaper kind 
Ps yt by commission houses, while 
‘others are generally bought by the 
‘Patge grocery firms.” 


The dried-fruit industry of the union 
_ @ South Africa is increasing, according 
_ Wthe African World, London. Exports 
Mfaisins, mostly to the United Kingdom, 
ave risen from 882 tons in 1917 to 
4490 tons in 1918. Now that shipping 
cities have improved South Alfrica 
Attends to increase the exports of raisins 
aid other dried fruits. The present 
1 uction is estimated at 2,500 

: Earn 500 Ayo 7 gory 
N to prunes, ns of pears, 
tons of apricots, and 400 tons of 








AN IOWA MEETING 
By W. T. Richey, Iowa 


Our Southeastern Iowa Horticultural 
y held its Fiftieth Annual Meeting 
irfield, Iowa, Sept. 23-25. The 
mg was a success from start to 


ne * 
ing was our Field Day, in which we 
# out into the pot ey vineyards, 
» having short lectures given 
ent persons, thus making the 
om and instructive. 

1 persons accompanied us 
Pa Wich was made by auto 

-five miles 


Prof. Hansen 


There was one man that took this trip 


with us that was 91 years old, and yet he * 


seemed to enjoy every minute of the 
trip. We consider the Field Day of very 
great. importance, in interesting man 
that would not be otherwise interested. 


Our next meeting will be at Humeston, . 


Iowa, during the month of September, 
1920. 





TREE POWDERS AND QUACKS 


Attention of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment of the University of Missouri has 
been called to the fact that some of the 
so-called ‘‘ tree powders”’ are again being 
advertised and sold in the. state. The 
advertisements or agents for- these ma- 
terials generally claim that if holes are 
bored into the trees and then certain 

uantities of the powder are put into 
them, the trees thereafter will be free 
from insect and fungus injury. 

The theory is suggested that the poison 
will be taken up by the sap, distributed 
throughout the tree and acts asa specific 
against all kinds of insects and diseases. 
Sometimes it is also claimed that the 
material will also act as a fertilizer and 
tonic and thus lead to greater productive- 
ness, 

It is generally the amateur that is 
made the victim of these cure-alls, for the 
experienced commercial grower has 
learned to leave them alone. However, 
each year there are enough amateurs mis- 
led by the claims for them to make their 
manufacture and distribution profitable 
to a a good many. 

It might be stated that the grower 
should place no reliance in these fake 
remedies. Good sanitary methods of 
orchard management coupled with thor- 
ough spraying treatment constitute the 
means of controlling the insects and dis- 
eases ‘of the orchard; and they alone 
should be relied upon. 





APPLY FERTILIZERS DRY 


Our attention has been called by let- 
ters from Mr. R. A. Troth, of Orleans, 
Ind., to the fact that nitrate of soda and 
es of ammonia may burn foliage 
and even young twigs of apple trees quite 
severely when the application is made 
under certain conditions. 

Mr. Troth’s orchard was unfortunately 
injured in this manner and, upon hearing 
his misfortune, we at once took steps to 
gain what information we could from 
authorities and users of these fertilizers, 
as to the cause of the damage. .The net 
result has been to induce us to call the 
attention of our readers to the fact that 
while such burning is rare, yet it may oc- 
cur when these fertilizers come in con- 
tact with damp foliage. Unless an unu- 
sually large quantity is placed direct! 
upon the dry foliage no injury. will result 
from contract.. Similarly, if a rain is 
falling and the foliage is dripping wet, 
the fertilizer will be washed off and no 
harm will be done, On damp foliage it 
sticks and burns. 


The best way to apply it is directly - 


upon the gage and not scatter throug 
the branches. If, however, the branches 
and leaves are dry, there is nothing to 
fear. All fertilizers are best applied in 
dry weather. 





BIG POTASH FIND 


A block of rock 5,000 feet wide, 6,000 
feet long and 400 feet high, has been 
located in a hill at the little town of 
Davis, Pa. Three tests have shown a 
percentage of over 30%, whereas the 
German potash runs from 12% to 15%. 
This is believed to be the est discov- 
ery of potash on the American conti- 
nent. ’ 





A simple sizing hopper for small fruits 
and berries saves a world of hand labor 
and raises the market value of the fruit. 
A frame, built like an ordinary screen 
with back and sides of eight inch board 
should be three feet wide at the end. 
and taper to 18 inches. Make the slatted 
WISE oe ths shah ges domed ane tie 
wi e a u e 
size of the product to be sorted. The jog- 
gle cam must be of hardwood. As the 
erank is turned the slatted section vi- 
brates up and down : ns the fruit 


tee ev gga run into 


HD 3 








What About Next Year? 


Now is the time to plan your investments for 
the coming year. Your capital is available. 
You have time to sit down and decide on your 
equipment necessities for the coming production 
months. Make a mental estimate now. And 
include in that estimate Bethlehem Dependable 
Delivery. 


Farm Loads are Bethlehem Loads. On thcu- 
sands of farms the country over, Bethlehem 
Motor Trucks have proven themselves the vital 
parts of modern farm machinery. 


A Bethlehem Investment will pay big dividends in in- 
creased profits. The nearest Bethlehem Dealer can 
demonstrate Bethlehem Superiority. See him or write 
us for complete information on the Bethlehem equipment 
best suited to your needs. 


= FO 


— INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE — . 


MOTORAXTRUCKS 


comet ©) —t od 0 197-0 - ) oo Oe) 2 A 
BETHIEHEM MOTORS CORPN. ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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MONARCH Tractors 


The MONARCH 16-9 is the logical tractor 


for the Fruit Grower. ‘It has a long track which allows 


it to develop its fullest traction, a rating of 16 H. P. on the 
belt pulley, 9 H. P. on the drawbar; powerful enough to pull two 
plows under any condition or three plows when the soil conditions 
are favorable; turns in its own length and will work in the orchard 
close to the trees; itis somplately. spring mounted, easy to operate 
and does not tire the operator; it has a belt pulley of the proper size 
located on the side of the machine. There are three speeds, 114, 24% 
and 3% M. P. H. with a governor which regulates the motor an 
speed at all times. 

Write for literature on MONARCH Tractors. We will 

also be glad to send you our “Performance Booklet.” 


GENERAL TRACTORS, Inc. 
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: ‘from, with 
| will require to operate his auto- 


Voltage of Plants 


=3u. 


the voltage employed, most ‘of 


lectrie plants*in use y are 

Hyolts. A reason for this is that a 32- 
plant requires only sixteen cells in 
‘storage ba y ere a 110-volt 
¢is used, the storage battery would 
e fifty-five, maybe fifty-six cells. 
of course adds to the cost of the 
but the advantage in the 110- 
outfit is where current must be car- 
for longer distances than just 
md the farm buildings in a single 
‘home. Where they. stand within 
hundred feet of each other as they 

y do, the 32-volt plant is all right. 

f it desires to supply a tenant house 


‘be practical to use copper wire large 
‘gough to carry a low voltage current 
- © distance. 
t-connected eis 
his type the 
c generator 





“Ly 
es 








ingle wa ae 
ngine 1S OO . section -t Connected 
e generator § See Ff ny Des gona 


the engine ee 
ted, of But the farmer and his family are in- 
terested, not so much in the method by 
which the electricity is obtained as in 
the fact that they can have a complete 
service, out on the farm—that 

they don’t have to move off the farm, 
ty to the city, to enjoy electrical 
These benefits be, first, 

» clear electric lights that will 
fiten up the farm home, inside and 

_ out; for outside lights, on the porches and 
in the will be among the most 
Valuable features of the farm electric 


A farmer in nd unty, | 
ana, em] this point when talking 
: to the Writer recently about the service 
enjoyed from his own electric plant: 


What a Farmer Says . 


“We haul a good many hogs 
apolis and we always load the 
ore daylight. That is a 7 
up there at the south gable 
1. When that is turned on we 
Plenty of light all round the 
‘Rog lot. We can go right ahead 
fading without a bit of worry- 
with a lantern.”’ 


Hendricks County, Indi- 


‘machine about the prem- 
will do, alone, the work of one 
n many jobs and replace the sec- 

on work where some one must 
dance. It will pump all the 


store it under pressure, saving - 


inces, two- or more 


ity was 
ag 7 Ait 


-to buy. WV 
oe learning from them what 


Pump 2365 gallons of water on a 22 |: 
‘oot lift. 


Light one 20-watt lamp for 10 hours, or 

Light five 20-watt lamps for 2 hours, 

Run a 9-inch desk fan 5 hours. 

Run a washing machine continually 
for 40 minutes. © ‘ 

Heat an electric iron for 22 minutes. 

Run a sewing machine for 2 hours. 

When tasks like any of these can be 
done for one cent, it seems there is little 
excuse for the farmer, the farmer’s wife 
or their sons and daughters to fret over 
the little tasks of household routine; 
tasks that call for hard work and that are 
troublesome also because of their endless 
monotony. . A modern electric plant, 
properly selected and adapted to the re- 

uirements of a particular farm will make 

all the difference. in the world in the 
household work and the chores on the 
farm. It will change things for all the 
family—the influence of brighter, handier 
lights—the extra time secured for rest 
and recreation—the added pride in: the 
farm home equipped with its modern 
electrical conveniences—all these and 
more are results that come from putting 
electricity to work and it pays, as man 
farmers have found out, who have al- 
poaey called in this modern force to help 
them. 


Tuberculosis 
in Chickens 


Continued from page 39 


be made and all the chickens showing . 
unthriftiness, emaciation or other evi- 





dence of disease should be killed and | 


burned. The apparently healthy chick- 
ens should then be killed and dressed. 


If the carcass is in good condition and | 
there is no evidence of disease of any of | 


the organs it may be used for food. 


Owners whose flocks are now frée from | 


tuberculosis should guard against intro- | 
ducing the infection through the purchase 
of stock of eggsfrom questionablesources, 
An attempt should also be made to keep 
pigeons and sparrows out of the- chicken 
yards. While the danger of allowin 
chickens to follow tubercular -hogs an 
eattle is perhaps not as great as the above 
mentioned sources of infection, since the 
disease in chickens is due to a different 
strain of bacteria from that causing the 
diseasé in hogs and cattle, there is some 
evidence that chickens sometimes get the 
infection through this practice, and it 
should be guarded against. 
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5 Well seasoned wood handie. 
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Cuts Close— 
Saves Trees 
Saves Time 
Saves Money . 


























THE PROGRESS OF ADVERTISING 


This year a great advertising agency 
held its golden jubilee. It-had been 
in the business for 50 years and had 
grown from the smallest innings 
($250.00 to be exact) until its financial 
value runs up into many figures and 
its influence is nation-wide. 

Much can be learned from. a review of 
those past 50 years. Every one knows 
that advertising has not always been 
deperidable, not always interesting’ or 
useful, but not every ope realizes that a 

eat and immensely useful industry 
ae been built up through honest 


methods, through elevating advertising, 


§- until now-in reputable publications it is, 


like the famous soap,.99% pure. It is 
fit to read, it is safe to act upon, it. is 
chock full of useful information. 

The claim made for present i Benen 
vertising is that “‘it takes the chance 
out of buying, it conserves time in shop- 
ping, it at once directs consumers to 
the very best articles.” Years ago it 
was not uncommon to hear magazine 
readers say ‘“‘I wish they would leave 
out these tiresome advertisements.” 
But today they are not tiresome. Many 
of them are very pleasing to the eye, 
being truly artistic, and they make the 
strongest kind of appeal to.the common 
sense of the reader. * 
We are doing ourselves an injustice 
if we fail to read the advertisements in 
our magazines. Among them we find 
many things that we want and are able 

We also broaden our education 
n is being 
done in the world today in the matter 
of machinery, fertilizers, sprays, elec- 
tricity, and a thousand other things. 


~ A-deal for 100,000 gallons of Florida 
citrus jui has been entered into 
local Dig a Chisase house wie 





l Wonder-Cut 
4 Pruning Saw 


HIS is the Saw that trims flush with <¢ 
the “collar” without binding. Steel-built. 
Staunch seasoned handle. Length 85 inches. 
Cuts limbs green or dry, thick or thin. 





(IVES you a 15-foot reach and trims the 


whole tree from just two positions: one on 


the ground, the other in the tree. 
sized tree in half the time other tools 
require; and a cleaner, neater, smoother 


job. The most mechanically correct and ° 


ractical saw on the market. Easy to operate. 
Pool- proof, Costs less than a ‘“‘fishing pole.” 
Pays for itself 50 times over. Lasts a lifetime. 
Guaranteed. Money back if not satisfied. 
Endorsed and used by Practical Orchardists 
everywhere. Sold direct on Mail Order, under 
factory guarantee. Order now. Makes tree- 
trimming a pleasure instead of a job. Prompt 
shipments by Pareel Post. Delivered, Price 
$3.90 C. O. D. or prepaid anywhere U. §, 
Quantity prices on application. 


Wonder-Cut Pruning Saw Co, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Trims a good- 


: Pree 
CouPon 


BLT 
Check off my Sree ‘ou're cultivat- 
ing, and w@ll send you /ree our 
"Eree Book"' with special chapter 
marked for you. 

] ORANGE 


f |} CHERRY 
}] PEAR ] PLUM 
{ ] SHADE TREES 
Wonder-Cut Pruning Saw Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Pleasa send me your ‘‘Tree-Book"’ 
for trees checked above, 
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You Can Make Your Own 
Cooling houses, ice houses, garages, 
ing packing houses, water 
tanks, silos, fence posts, foundations, 
walks, roads, etc., in spare time and save 
immense sums of money if you havea 
Jaeger Concrete Mixer 
WF to do your work. The Jaeger is a 
wer batch mixer of the most » revolvi 
rum type, of mediom size and built to stand bard 
service, Our booklet, “A Miz » Minute,’’ Mv, 103, gives full partioulars, Send 
for your copy today; it’s free, 








Jaeger Machine.Co., 667 Dublin Ave., Columbus, O. 








Use AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM on the 
Legume Cover Crop In Your Orchard 


This-illustratior shows the effect of land 
um) on a sield of 

y! in the center 
the heavy growth of the clover where the 
m was applied. On the ligh streak at 
The left and right of the figure, where no 
gypsum was applied, the growth of clover 

was very ecant. 

—Taken from Circular 22, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Fruit trees need more nitrogen. 


Have You 


Any Spare Time? 


WwHy NOT use’ it to advantage 
and increase your income by in- 
troducing the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER among your neighbors? 


No experience is necessary, 
the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER is.an easy mag- 
azine to sell and if you have 
a few spare hours you can 
easily net_yourself $10.00 
or $25.00 a month extra. 


Why not try it? The coupon is for 


your eonvenience. 


Write at once to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





The legume cover crops (alfalfa, clov- 
er, cow peas, soy bearjs, vetch, etc.) 
are nitrogen factories.and gypsum 
makes them run to capacity by fur- 
nishing them sulphur. Sulphur isa 
key note to maximum legume pro- 
duction, Gypsum furnishes neutral 
sulphur at a very slight cost per acre. 
Write for free booklet, “Agricultural Gypsum.” 
our fortiliger facts will be well paid. Wits. Now! 
G fee 7 
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Dept. G, 111 West Monroe St., Chieago, Ill. f 


American Fruit Grower, Chicago 


Send me full particulars as to how I can 
_ earn $10.00 or $25.00 extra each month. 


12-19 
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72 40% electrical conveniences—all these and 
rs ore low voltage current more are results that come from putting 
. electricity to work and it. pays, as man 
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sede called in this modern force to help i runing Saw 


Tuberculosis _ "THIS is the Saw that trims flush with 
in Chickens the ‘‘collar”’ without binding. Steel-built. 
Continued from page 39 Staunch seasoned handle. Length 85 inches. 


be made and all the chickens showing || Cuts limbs green or dry, thick or thin. 
unthriftiness, emaciation or other evi- 
dence of disease should be killed and i@ (**IVES you a J5-foot reach and trims: the 
burned. The apparently healthy chick- |} whole tree from just two positi : 
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y tree job. The most mechanically correct and 
tubsrenlotie should f rd 4 [og aes practice! saw on the market. Easy to operate, 
je pine ore stocen ele orn ahombawcon ool-proof. Costs less than a ‘‘fishing pole.” 
dn atiempe shoud abo be made so keep ||| 2432 ot Stell 0 rimes over, Lasts a ifetime 
pene oan eure of - aoe WW Endorsed and used by Practical Orchardists eS iol ve ee on 
Thicke to follow taiberculat as ae B cverywhere. Sold direct on Mail Order, under uetewy Ta 
cattle is perhaps not as great as the above ||} sertory ap gh ncaa rere 3015 ee tree- of | BEACH | CHERRY 
Section of a Dire-t Connected Farm mentioned gources of infection, since the shiptheate. + Parent P at De pest Bg pape PEAR ape tatie™ 
aretins wee; disease in chickens is due to a different : , j ai ais 
the f a hi ; ; strain of bacteria from that causing the Reeceits ves akg prepaie anywhere U. S. oncom hee a2 ov 7 AN 
Ab ga repay 95 his forely, See ay diseasé in hogs and cattle, there is some |} Re RO ee ee Mecesitend me your ““Tree- Book” 
whi A lect idee po ne >Y evidence that chickens sometimes get the Wonder-Cut Pruning Saw Co, td apogee epee 
the fact. that ry y a Pe | pe infection through this practice, and it Kalamazoo, Mich. 
eetrie service Oak oe the farm—that ahowpd, te guarded aguinat, 
r don’t have to move off the farm, 
ee eo ss, sane v srs nivtidng parce 
ese bene’ , firs y ising agency : 
‘food, clear electric lights that will held its golden jublive. It had been = eS Se 
‘out hten >. ag a og none are od in the busines. or a aa and had | grading and, packing houses, water 
| Out; tor outside lights, on the porchesand grown from the smalles innings er ns beekdaecmed one ia y 
‘in the barnyard will be onete, the most ($250.00 to be exact) until its financial f Sealey adusel amie vem eoore ave iou 
“Yaluable features of the farm electric value runs up into many figures and || (am fs i peewee ae : 
the revolvi: 


nee, its influence is nation-wide. mga pan ay Pn yey erm M4 
farmer in Hendricks County, Indi- | Much can be learned from a review of One och, “2A Mi» Mins" Bo Bi hes Pal! parle ied Any Spare Time? 
i thtis point when talking those past 50 years. Every one knows 
Cenesorneeecaneeacnentones: 


Writer recently about the service that advertising has not always been 


fed from his own electric plant: deperidable, not always interesting’ or : 
useful, but not every ope realizes that 2 | yse AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM on the Ww NOT use it to advantage 


What a Farmer Says ; 
gia ‘ eat and immensely useful industry ; In Your Orch ‘ : ra 
he, ‘We haul a good many hogs fae been built up through honest a pe -— pas and the ALERT! Wepre 
mapolis and we always load the methods, through elevating advertising, | (jaegms ris ms a GR mane St : 
- before Gpyiight. iat & a 1S until arm reputable a t is, ile OWER among your neighbors? 
Jam t at the sou le like the famous soap,: pure. is e anders : ; 
barn "Ather that is turned e we fit to read, it is safe to act upon, it is bt ate, a “MERICAN FRUIC 
Plenty of light all round the chock full of useful information. ; ia e 4 I 
mg lot. We can go right ahead © The claim made for present day ad- é ' i GROWER is an easy mag- 
loading without a bit of worry- vertising is that ‘‘it takes the chance ie, azine to sell and if you have 
with a lantern.”’ out of buying, it conserves time in shop- | | oe, a few spare hours you can 
benefit is-electric: heat, for ping, it at once directs consumers to ||) ~ ee ‘ et aie easily net_yourself $10.00 
and for similar small heating the very best articles.” Years.ago it or $25.00 a month extra. 
More important than this is was not uncommon to hear magazine Tha iverseies aharw the effect of ed : : 
Spa e Somer te sees me ee my }. bored - y Bete co clover. The dark streak in the center shows Why not wid bd fi Pate am is for 
‘ good advan iresom isements. r t lover ere 5 
bout around the farm home.. Elec- But today they are not tiresome. Many g urn was aepted: On spe Nah Le oy s 7 
ee dtee eacae aks owe boing truly artistic: and they mage tus: |] REIS ee eee ee ere SOO ay =, dl 
Erm do, — work oe porta ind of appeal to the common Fraken from Grier 22, bem tre of Plant AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
lon m y j and repla ce the sec- sense the reader. ; ndustry, U.S. Department o icu . 
on work where some one must We are doing ourselves an injustice Fruit trees need more nitrogen. |} CHICAGO, ILL. 
tendan 7 aya pump all Bn if we fail to read = adveseonents e The legume cover pain Vesa wg nai i coaleaaineminamestaentoend 
id. store it under pressure, saving: our magazines. ong them we fin er, cow peas, soy » vetch, etc. P ae : 8 
lances, two hours or more. many things that we want and are able || are nitrogen fattotied and gypsum Aimeligns Er welt ie ap el A 
Ge fo buy. We also broaden our education || makes them run to capacity by fur- |} - Send me full particulars as to how I car. 
worked out a little table y ; earn $10.00 or $25.00 extra each month. 


DOC learning from them what is being |] nishing them sulphur. Sulphur isa 
day, showing ° be done in the world today in the matter |] key note to maximum legume pro- : 
! one cent’s worth of electricity of machinery, eben oe sprays, elec- || duction, Gypsum furnishes neutral NAME. oon eee ee eine teen e eee nees 
‘om n plant: tricity, and a thousand other things. sulphur at a very slight cost per acre. en 
; Wiite for ieee booklet, “Agricelarnl Gypeam.”” | |f ADDRESS... -60-e eee, 






























































ica be oe, watered into by : : olf Fey 
ocal with a Chicago house whic industrins Ahesociation 
‘was formerly engaged in liquor dealing in |} pope. 6 gave Mate Cee AE OST ee ee 








i tn ie hg tt parrot our fertilizer fasts will be well fopeid.” Waits. Now! no ds «Se eee te 






































The “FRIEND” 
NEW SYSTEM 
Sprayer 
is a Friend 


everywhere 


The adaptable sprayer for 
east, west, north, south 





Made in four sizes, 
all low down, short turn, 
easy drawing 


Dealers and Jobbers wanted. 
Please order early 


a 


“FRIEND” MFG. COMPANY 
Gasport, New York 





HERE'S YOUR CHANCE 
BUSH Ft fanaa cmceet ask 

















Is simple and easy with an 


0.K. CHAMPION TILLER 
It reaches in under the say 
branches and stirs all of the 
Right Up To TheTree Tranks 
without damaging the boughsor fruit. s 
Further Information Cheerfully Given. ; . 
- CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO., po. 11, om ram Ind. 








REDUCED 


~ ia mag 
“ ote big saving 
Direct From Factory — Cash or Terms 


- Bte30H-P.— heretigworginspow | ~ As tegen ps ca penn 
giz quality—I Fclattusenotcbeas 


S| hie ace 








Classified Advertising Always Pays When: Vou Use we 
“AMERICAN. FRUIT. GROWER oo. 5 





PREPARE STORAGE rare FOR 
; VEGETABLES 


When pleisty: sol feed te found’ cn. Uk 
jann to winter the livestock, we think 
we have found a forehanded . farmer. 
Perhaps the compliment should be with- 
held Until we take a look about the home 
to see how. much food is stored in cellars, 
caves or pits to winter the family; for it is 
easy to store many of the vegetable and 


root crops. ‘The general principles of - 


phe, yprat storage eh e be practi- 
We ype froth, = de ich is likely to be 
stored are stated . Rosa, Jr., in 
Extension Gaeta Ss ey the Universi 
of Missouri College of Agriculture, Col- 
umbia, Mo. 

They are: First, store only vegetables 
in good condition, matured but not stale, 


free from disease and bruises, and which | 


have not been exposed to heating or 
wilting. . Second, store vegetables before 
they have been severely frosted. The 
storage. conditions must be right. The 
temperature should be steady, and for 
most vegetables it should remain below 
50 degrees. From 36 to 40 degrees gives 
best results with most vegetables, es- 
pecially with the root crops other than 
sweet. potatoes. Ventilation must be 
provided, yet the atmosphere of the 
storage place should be- kept rather 
moist to prevent shriveling or wilting. 

The various means of storage and the 
methods to be followed with the more 
common garden crops, are reported in 
this circular, which may be had free. 





_ THE FERTILIZER FOR GRAPES 
According to the best inforthation we 


have been able to get, nitrogen is the 


Pertiizere, element. most important -in 
ertilizers for vineyards. The principle 
involved is the same as in fertilizing other 
fruit. The fruit is borne on new w 
and the fertilizers must be designed to 

roduce growth of this new ‘wood, 
Naturally, we must control this bearing 
wood, but outside of this one fact—if you 
produce the wood the crop will very 
nearly care for itself. 

A note in a recent number of the Swiss 
Yearbook of Agriculture confirms this, 
and states that in experiments carried 
out in Switzerland, thorough tillage, sup- 
plemented by a complete fertilizer high 
in nitrogen, gave larger yields at lower 
eet pian the old method of ie 
an urying ic manures is 
latter practice, pg call , is seldom fol- 
lowed i this pl Be Pusthetmaors, un- 
fortunately, the proper fertilizing of 
vineyards is also something that is done 
but seldom. 

This reminds us—is there not an old 
saw which reads, “A world to the 
wise——”’ 





TO HELP RASPBERRY GROWERS 


Raspberry growers, particularly in the 
lake region of the middle west, have en- 
countered difficulties resulting from dis- 
eases not thoroughly understood that 
have seemed to threaten the existence of 
the gene unless effective methods of 

control be worked out.. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has been investigating the pi for 
some time past and is about to pomp 
more intensive studies. § 
seed of pracy, the entire season in Ko 

oroughly investigating the disease 


og x ereenir the causes and habits of 


growth and to devise control measures by 
spraying and otherwise. 4 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture i is ee an effort to develo 
a finer blueberry by cross breeding with 
wild plants, Cash rewards of $25 3A $50 
are offered for exceptionally big-berried 
wild plants. If interested in securing 

this prize, communicate with Miss Eliza- 
beth C. White, New Lisbon, N. J. : 








In Yuba City, California, many peach 
growers realized from $1,000 to $1, 500 
per acre for peaches this past season, 





In the Santa Clara Valley, California, 


a Japanese strawberry grower is said to 
pave received $45,000 for the fruit of 
acres. 


Under the direction: of otitlininn’ . 


home demonstration agents, syrup which 
takes the place. of sorghum, been 
successfully made in many communities" 
from imperfect. watermleons 














Does 1 horse work at 34 horse 
cost. Successfully operated J 
unskilled labor. Thou- #7. 
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SPRAY ah ke ) 


dealer or 
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> ce land, Ohio 


pum EVERY PURPOSE ES) 











The Greatest Sense ion 


of the fruit world is the new 


Bushel BasketStrawi 


Interesting Illustrated Plant Circular Fi 
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' Bill Jones—A Type 
By J. L. Sherard, South Carolina 


LEAVING the farm to 
SHIFT for itself 

AS best it knew how. 

THE fruit went to waste, 
ROTTING on tree and vine, 
AND littering up the ground 


Mi ‘his dad; 2 
i ten years ago; 
jhe said, said he, 
iW, by gum, I’m fixed 
‘the rest of my life, FOR marauding pigs. 
D I'll live THEN came the San Jose scale 
elover!’’ a AND weighed the trees 
tT see, the old man AND found ’em wanting. 
8 a wise old bird ~ DEPRIVED thus of a master’s 
1D knew how to TENDER care, 


ae 


It Keeps Them ; 





ele Idaho, 


a 
so 
€ ny 


4 
. 


i 
ah Y 


iRE for his trees, 


# best prices. 
Bill had always been 


less lad, 
TING things drift 


th ms elves . . . 
N the farm fell to Bill, 


did not change 


Y g 


ment his time 
VANTING about the town, 


THOSE trees, alas, 
JUST pined and drooped 
AND starved of neglect, 

. SEEKING relief at last 
UNDER the wings of a big 
MORTGAGE: . 

BUT the Mortgage 
PROVED to be the worst 
PEST of all, the far from 
GIVING protection, 
GREEDILY devoured what 
WAS left of a once 
PROSPEROUS farm! 





000 APPLE CAMPAIGN. 


? 
of apples in Washington; Ore- 
ve given proof of their 
vertising by putting on a $100,- 
ign for selling boxed apples, 
vith the Jonathan crop. The 
points out that, compared 


other foods, “pres are not relatively 


price, and their true food and 
ue are emphasized. The ad- 


wments, which run top page posi- 
ios in the daily newspapers, do not 


brands or shippers’ names, 
naturally the variety is given, 


lare advertised simply as Washing- 


on and Idaho: boxed apples. 
of the campaign is. primarily 


will help the grower, but also that 


ielp the merchant and the con- 


. “ sent evidences of this cam- 


and. if so dor’t you think. that 
co-operation for apple advertising 


fit your state also? 





NG CHERRY TREES — 
ows anything about pruning 
It Vee tena 
eer ee ee lake not 
u ! r, av 
admitted benefielat at tinea: 
have the word of C..K. John- 


Sacramento, that after having 
y trees very severly pruned by 


; pert cherry pruner, the trees pro- 


ole 


ur | 


J 


p next season the 


istory. 


crop 


» hea experiences along this line from 


. If the is usually 
iby pruning, we should all know 
f, on the other hand, pruning 

ited disastrously at any time, 
serve as a warning. In writ 
nce be sure to state the sea- 
hing, the condition and age of 
ined, and the style of pruning 





EST VINE YET ‘ 
, or vegetable pear, growing 
ngeles, California, has out- 

’s beanstalk’ or Jonah’s 
grew all over the surrounding 

gs and fences, and pro- 
an abundance of fruit thatia 
Id from it last summer and @ 
ity was given away to a chil- 


The vines cling by ten- 


d grape-like leaves, but the 


' sembles the 


r and tastes. much 


he squash. - The fruits weigh abcut 


Pound and.bring a market 


ONAL STANDARD ACT. 
ia’s Standard Apple Act has 
u-Supporting through the sale 
de stamps which were sold 
cent each. B. A. Reynolds, 
CI ect of the 47 oe 
rr ure, sa a im- 
‘estimate the oe 





value 
e through exploiting of guar- 


accruing 


. PLANNING FOR PICKERS 


This picking season. many growers 
have wished that they had planned 
ahead for pickers, and perhaps a num- 
ber would have done so if they *had 
thought of some way by which pickers 
could have been assu to them. We 
have heard of one man who hit upon a 
novel device as follows: 

He‘invited the.county farm bureau to 
meet at his place on a date when his 
orchards were in full bloom. ‘Speeches 
were scheduled from the county agent; 
the director of the fruit station, etc., and 
all told there were about 200 
present to whom he frirnished a fine box 

nc 


unch. 

Each of the 200 visitors was ered, 
and the grower planned that, if help 
should be short at picking season, he 
would mail a circular to each of these 
inviting them to come and pick their own 
apples from his orchard. This would 
have removed his entire crop at a mini+ 
mum of cost and a maximum of profit 
However, this forehanded gentleman did 


“. not find it necessary to put his plan into 


effect, and he has already sold his crop 
at a good figure. . 


NON-ALCOHOLIC WINE 


The manufacture of wine devoid of 
alcohol and retaining the flavor of the 
various grapes, is conten by 
Prof. Bonnelli of the Italian University 
of Turin, Lodi, Cal., will be the location 
of the Bonnelli Grape Products Com- 
pany, ane it is con er re enon 
that grapes grown in the n = 
hood can be tied | by this company since 
they will manufacture not only non- 
alcoholic drinks from wine grapes, but 





ing many by-products of the grape as well. 





HOW MUCH PER FOOT? 


On October 11th, there was exhibited 
in Independence, , an apple 
bough ee 73 well developed York 
Imperial Bpples on its 72 inches of 
length. This apple branch was from the 
farm of Judge Samuel B. Luttrell near 
Blue Springs. Let’s see, 5 cents apiece 


At that rate the six foot 
worth $3.65. 


ugh wo 


- is a moderate price for apples this at. 


1 





HIGHEST PRICE FOR CULLS 


A Yakima ih om plant has 
bought from the Pelouse corporation, 
“which operates 1,800 acres of orchard, 
its entire tonnage of cull apples at $16.00 
per ton, F; O. B. warehouse shipping 
point. This is exactly double the ruling 
market price of last year. Includin 
freight charges, the Yakima plant 
paying $20.50 a ton for cull apples. 





Mack Swain, of Los Angeles, makes 
what he considers a very practical sug- 
gestion when he proposes to do away 
with the unhandy fumigation tents. 
which take seven men to manipulate 


r self- and to use instead tents which shall be: 


es as a 
ueh to looys, an operation needing but four 
}. men to execute 


dropped over the citrus trees from bal- 


. His idea is that gov- 
erment war ballons should ‘now 


be en- 


’ 7 
re. PEP re ar 


Working 


No tree is zaturally lazy. They’ 
all want to bear and bear heav- 
ily and they will if you give 
them a chance. But they don’t 
have a chance if the soil is pack- 
ed so hard around their roots. 
that -it half strangles them. 
Plowing between the rows will 
help—but no plow can cut 
deep enough to give the roots 
the ‘‘breathing space’’ they need. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


exploded between the rows of your bearing orchards thor- 
oughly loosens the soil around their roots without disturb- 
ing the roots themselves. It pulverizes the soil many feet 
lower than any plowshare can reach. This gives’ the 
delicate roots a chance to spread and helps to nourish 
them by freeing the plant food and. moisture that is deep 
in the earth. : / 
Our 68 page illustrated book ‘‘Progressive ‘Cultivation’” 
tells you how to cultivate your bearing orchards by blasting 
between the rows. It tells you, too, of many,other. uses 
of dynamite on the farm and in the orchard, Sign the 
coupon- printed below and send it tous wday. We will 
send you, by return mail, a copy of this interesting and 
instructive book, te ie cathe OY, 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


75 W. 10th St. 
Wilmington 


= 


—, 





Delaware 
2 


— Hercules Powder Company, 75 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Delaware 
PSHE Gentlemen: _Please send me a copy of **Progressive Cultivation.’” 


I am interested in dynamite for - 2. .s2.--.202.--.2.----2---2e 

















PLU RHODES MFG. CO., 
S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Big Reduction 


| a: 4E OCT TAWA ENGINE 























‘Grain, hay, livestock and i 
aren so much they demand tantial and 
stormproof shelter, ang there is no economy 
in. erecting other than serviceable, perma- 
nent buildin ings whe ag materials cost 
as much as promise to in 
the future. 


BUILD RIGHT as to MATERIAL by using 


Southern Pine 


“The Wood of Service” 


hich is the most durable, workable and 
pee - ing materiab now available every- — 
where in this ne east of the Rocky Mountains. 


RIGHT as to DESIGN b 
rudy the new, FREE book, ‘T znd Boi 
wer which contains 
tons 0 of many practical, 
and small; garages, 
structures 





building illustrated in this book: 
lumber dealer y ye 
prints and 





i While olumbian and Shaffer winter killed 





























Why use 
=e Coal or 
ae gieage 
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Organize in Connecticut 

pb owers of Conneeticuthave and pace aia fresh from the orek 
Pre 'y completed the organiza-. auto tru 

on - f the Connecticut Peach ***Put up’ your Elbertas now 
Growers’ Association, through which they is little ~. to wait as Aang 
are conducting an extensive marketing short. After the Connecticut 
campaign through the New EF and are gone there will be no large arrj 
states. A ligt of fourteen papers is canning peaches. Place your order todas” 
used two or three times a week—a In competing with the growers fm 
ically new procedure in New land— ae Middle Atlantic and Sout 2 
featuring home-grown Elbertas. The ad- whose surplus stock is usually sh 
vertising is being. yiness by the Charles New England P nd la i pa oh 
i\Advertisi: , of New, York, and express, oo ociatic 
one of the insertions reads: handling allo i ita deliveries by to ten 

‘‘Elbertas are the greatest canning H. Barnes is secretary of the g 

peaches—and doubly so when home- Pe ag with headquarters at ¥; 
grown, They are ripened on the tree ville, Conn. 


The Royal Purple Raspbeg 


By Charles C. Hutchins,. New York 


NE of the most. profitable new rasp- brought. 26 cents wholesale iu 
O berries is the Royal Purple. Itisa season. “2 
rank, vigorous grower, surpassing: Th 
the Shaffer or Columbian in every way. 
The cane is nearly spineless. The fruit 
is large and firm, standing shipment m less the ground is made very rich wih | 
quart baskets. It is also ter tee manure or nitrate of soda. r¢ 
better color than the Shaffer or Colum-_ this by accident by planting some of 
bian.. land that several years ago was an 
Bac canes went. through the winter a or mane leading from the barn =a 


o without freezing back a ew 
L pe Other cultural methods: I n 
in. the same locality: The mereury ‘was the same as with Black Cap ‘ 


propagate from the tips t 
ear.the same a Black Cap ras 
owever, they are shy plant- We | 


for weeks —_ 80° to 35° below zero. except I let the second year canes Bt ey 


They are later than Columbians and aoa three and half feet 
Shaiters and fit in nicely between other back to i Taduee the Plann 
raspberries arid blackberries. Mr. Royals throw out laterals and fruit spurs, , 


With Our. Lawyer 
Continued jrom paye 18 


to drain other land. ask for the organization of the one 
drew up a contract, and. he. jor te: oS ston of suSh aca 
paid him his money and. Be’ lg noe abcteeiie 
in‘a certain level. © 
ee lay 
a few 


‘ land asscesing my 
ose are — A Can T hold ‘*R” to. our 


contractor: amy I under obligations to 
pay the $300? 


“-Tf-your contract is a good one, there is 
no reasom why you cannot hold ‘your 
neighbor to its terms. Assessment. of 
benefits to _ owners fron: the 
a drainage dtrict de- 
sth drainage commissioners 
Classifying lots im a 
drainage detrict according to benefits is 
a matter involving the judgment and 
discretion of = ap agree coe 
it appears to them that a drain been tract written. up three or four y 
usly constructed to drain any betwee tenant and landiord 
wit Sol Ste aie sized By ~ either party 
riginal d wants the farm back. z 
epee A written poh is that is stil m d 
gra —— value of Late is not Racing upon her pariys | 
dit Ww owner pro it might ha » However, 
therefor. sie arran ne between the parties 


gemen 
‘To Form Drainage District in-Llinoisy YOU4 govern the situation. ° 
'T. L., Momence, Hiinios, writes: _ Chiekens are Trespassers 
I am a reader of you? paper and would. O. R.,, Crawfordsville, Indiana, 


+ agra x tr ve you give me a little informa- | What can a person do with his a 
in regard .to ‘swamp: jand which I bee's ciiekens cating tp his Creag 


the of @ 
Tae : 
or any. fury 
af the land: way 


itt Must Be Signed 
H. T., Wray, Colorado, writes: 


a 


ofmongh ee "orig kil or mein them 

water - 
into this swamp~be forced into the 
drainage district? 





For permission to organize a 
district the first thine to do is to get t 
co-operation of a sufficient num 
other land owners. Either a majority 
of the owners of lands within the district 


must 
eourt. of the eo 


Y aggeest ig Aig 2 affected lies. 





Iam ‘writing to find out whether 2m ' Bn. 



































- A Poem for Parents—Anonymous 


“TOOK a piece of plastic clay 
And idly fashioned it one day, 
as my fingers pressed it still, 
moved and yielded at my will. 
‘1 came again when days were past, 
The bit of clay was hard at last, 
form I gave it still it bore, 
“But I could change that form no more. 


® I took a piece of living clay, 
| And gently formed it day by day, 
- And molded with my. power and art 
| Ayoung child’s soft and yielding heart, 
|» Ieame again when days were gone; 
It was a man I looked upon; 
bs He still that early impress bore 
And I could change it nevermore.” 





At the Electrical Show | 


FTER seeing the many electric devices 

‘ for lightening housework, which were 
hibited at Chicago recently, one visions 
mfortable possibilities and the convic- 

in is felt that ere long most of our orchard 
homes will be supplied with elertric power. 
All of us have at least read. of electric 
Washers and pressers, electric sweepers, 
ous électric cooking utensils, but have 
ever seen a clean, cool, lovely electric 

ge which will do its work without even 
-watched? It’s a fact, and there is 

e luxury in merely looking at a stove 


that is operated by clockwork. Suppose 


sunday, with company perhaps coming to 
moner. You set your electric clock, which 
iitached to the range, for a certain hour 
en eke current shall be turned on, and for 
mer hour when it shall be switched off. 
mM place the food ready to be cooked and 
i leave the house in the ‘cheering assur- 
that promptly at the hour set by you 
, cooking will begin’ and will continue 
“my, accurately, perfectly, until such 
a8 you have set for the heat to be 
d off. After this, the stove merely 

§ the food hot. 
a the dishwasher! This is a wonder- 
*™ Saver. The dishes are washed, rinsed, 
ined, all by electricity.. The man who 
d this simple device, says he wished 
me to be able to go out with him after 
‘nd she never was ready to do so as 


aed. prem the old style. . 


He further provides a crumb catcher which 
collects all the scraps that so annoyingly 
clutter the sink. The contrivance will churn 
ice cream. in a few minutes and do many 
other things which you are perhaps. very 
tired of repeating day after day. The in- 
ventor says that when he has simplified 
woman’s work to the limit of his ability, 
he will do a few things for the men. 





Movable Schools Popular 


HE MOVABLE schools conducted by 
the extension service department in 
some of the states, are still something of a 
novelty but are proving very serviceable 
and_popular in rural districts. They are in 
reality a series of lectures and demonstra- 
tions on subjects of vital importance to the 
communities in which they are held. 
Home demonstration agents, county 
agents,'and members of the extension serv- 
ice supply many of the speakers on various 


-Lopies such as—*‘Pig Clubs,” “‘Soil Build- 


ing,’ “Seed. Selection,” “Marketing” 
“Health in the Home,” “Food Values,” 
etc. Moving pictures, which furnish enter+ 
tainment in the evening, may give needed 
information on a number of topics such, for 
instance, as. the dangers and methods of 
protection against the house fly. 

Two days was the length of time given 


- to the school held in several of the counties 


of Alabama this past fall: The interest 
shown was very great. Much information 
was imparted and much impetus given -to 
the formation of worth-while clubs and asso- 
ciations. ‘Progressive communities will be 
quick to get in touch with the extension 
service department of their agricultural 
college, and to secure the benefits of such a 
school as soon and as often as practicable. 





Interchurch Rural Survey 


HE Interchurch Rural Survey is a part 

of the Interchurch World Movement 
which is now indorsed by 76 denominations 
with 200,000 churches and a constituency 
of 50,000,000 individuals. . One object of 
this survey is to find to what extent the rural 
church is meeting its obligations and oppor- 
tunities. Another purpose to strive through 
co-operation, to. eliminate wasteful compe- 
tition, to fill neglected fields and at the same 
time to allow lecal self-determination tobe 
the basis of all action n each community. 
Through individual residents, by state 


and national conferences, a vast quantity 
of data is being collected by which it will be 
possible to determine the extent of the 
pastoral influence of each church-as well as 
its relation to other churches, to granges, 
to lodges, to schools, etc., thus giving the 
opportunity to determine what steps can be 
taken to make the church of the fullest 
value to the community. 

An interesting outcome of this survey 
when completed, will be the maps which 
will be made of every rural county in the 
United States, showing in detail the roads, 
railroads, trolley lin s, the location of 
schools, churches, geanges, towns, villages, 
hamlets, etc., as well as the boundaries of 
each church’s territory and the situation of 
every farm house in relation to the church 
or social center. It is easy to see that such 
a map would be of intense interest and fur- 
nish a sound basis for working up plans for 
the benefit of the church and the cummunity 
as a whole. 

At is hoped that any of our readers who 
may. be approached for aid in this matter, 
will be public-spirited enough’ to furnish 
what information they have or can collect, 
that we may further the good work. 





Home Demonstration Agents 


T IS within the power of almost every 
rural community to receive the benefits 
to be derived from meetings with their 


woman Home Demonstration Agents. 
These women have a fund of trained knowl- 
edge which they place freely at the service 
of clubs throughout their districts. We feel 
that it is neglecting a highly worth-while 
opportunity for the women of any com- 
munity to fail to organize a home demon- 
stration club. 

In a recent conversation with a bright 
young woman engaged in-this line of work, 
she stated that, while the needs of different 
neighborhoods were various, yet all stood 
in need of help on certain general matters, 
and if unusual information were desired she 
saw to it that this was supplied either by 
herself or by some authority invited to come 
and address the women on the special sub- 
ject. 

In looking over the program of a House- 
wives’ Short Course given recently in Ala- 
bama, we note that demonstration agents 
took up subjects that would be of interest 
to every rural community. ~~ eupevicd 


ane 








By Mary Lee Adams 


Merry Christmas Flowers 


To our subscribers we will send a useful 
beok on “‘Landscape *? free upon 
request. To secure a free, individual t- 
ing plan, send us a h sketch of your 
home grounds showing location of build- 
S- Eos das ot oon to be planted and 
what amount you contemplate spending 
on shrubs, etc. Mary Lee Adams, 
American Fruit Grower, Chicago. 


T* SHORTEST days of all. the 





year are close upon us. hat 
flowers have we to cheer the brief 
hours of sunlight? Outdoors there ma 
be many bright and lovely things, all 
kinds of red berries, pearly snowberries, 
the ‘verdure of evergreens; prettiest of 
all, those symbols of Christmas-tide, 
holly and mistletoe. : 
Some of these will be brought into 
the house and ‘made into wreaths or 
more pleasingly arranged in less formal 
decorations. A Christmas. without holly 
or mistletoe is like the proverbial ees 
without salt. They delight the eye an 
appeal to life-long sentiments. They 
almost take the-place of growing plants— 
almost but not quite, for they lack the 
interest that attaches to growth, and 
you can bring this interest into your 
home only by having’ pot plants, hanging 
baskets or window boxes which will 
bring a breath of-summer indoors. 


Many Grand House’ Plants 
Few of us can afford a conservatory, 
but almost everyone knows what can be 
done in the matter of house plants in 
winter. The Chinese sacred lily has 
taken a place in the fore front of popu- 
larity, partly hecause of the ease with 
which it is grown and cared for. It is 
also very pretty to look at, but its over- 
powering fragrance makes it less de- 
sirable than many others, as the air in a 
room grows heavy when it blooms, and 
only the oriental nose of the Chinaman 
seems adapted to withstand its billows 
of ‘perfume. f 
; here is a wide choice of plants suit- 
able for pots and window boxes. The 
rimrose, ‘hyacinth, tulip, crocus, in 
act almost all the spring bulbs, will give 
wonderful decorative effects. Freezias 
are charming and cyclamen are the but- 
-terflies among flowers and hover lightly 
above their interesting. leaves. The 
ferns that are so dainty and refreshing 
to the eye, may be had in abundance, 
and trailing growths are especially. rec- 
ommended for hanging baskets. It 
would he idle to try to name half of the 
plants that can be successfully grown 
indoors, but one general suggestion may 
be given, which is to try to avoid a show 
of bare earth in the pot, box or tub. 
Use some ground cover, moss or vine. 
The question of containers for grow- 
ing plants is sometimes a puzzling one. 
Bright colored tissue paper, tied around 
ordinary pots, has won. favor in some 
places, but unless it be of a neutral 
green, temporarily to cover a 
some special plant, little can said in 
its esthetic defense. A plain pot, 
wooden box or tub is much less arti- 
ficial in appearance and so more suitable 
to the naturalness of flowers. Paint, 
however, used for bringing the flower 
container into harmony with your indoor 
color scheme, is entirely advisable; and 
individual taste must be your guide here, 
remembering always that the more strik- 
ing you make the color the more certain 
you must be beforehand that you are 
absolutely right in your selection. Often 
_ a duli green is so inconspicuous that it 
fails entirely to attract the eye, which is 
thus left free to enjoy the hue of the 
flower undisturbed by the side-issue of 
the container. * 


Home Made Jardinieres - 
Those who have an opportunity to get 
hold of left-over bits of wood from a 


-. recent building; need ha difficulty © 
; in ge eutaiode loot ine 


good 


r ¢ Cae aN, —_ 
: Bahan 20 ES Asya) [abs oa eo 


ift pot of . 


house plants. Simple wooden boxes, 
painted to harmonize with the wood 
work or general color scheme, can be 
readily nailed together. A sense of pro- 
portion should dictate the size and 
shape of these. An excellent effect is 
produced in a house I know, by the use 
of home-made flower stands instead 
of regular jardinieres. The owner has 
taken the left-over ends of small round 
illars (some three feet high, more or 
ess according to the situation), set them 
on a square of wood for a pedestal.and 
topped them with a smaller square, an 
inch or two thick, sufficient to support 
the flower container. 

The stands in this instance are painted 
Mery Regs oe Ag ke columns, nat 
idden by. graceful drooping green, an 
set off by colorful bits of flower or foli- 
age, make a most pleasing point of inter- 
est in room corner, hall or window, at the 
foot of stairs or either side the doorways. 
Hanging baskets are often successful and 
give an airy grace to window or arch. 
The rustic ones are sometimes a very 
good, and nothing is.much more degir- 
able than a hanging basket overflowin 
with long fern fronds. The sprengeri, 
or asparagus fern, is the most popular 

for this purpose. 
Consult the Needs of the Plant 


As every school child now kriows, 
oes plants are not only lovely but 
most healthful in the house. They 
thrive on injurious gases and purify the 
air we breathe. If for no other reason 
than this, we should feel enough grati- 
tude to them to realize that they deserve 
the small measure of attention necessary 
for their own best health. Don’t try to 
force a sun-loving plant to blossom in the 
shade. It begins to look utterly dis- 
couraged some time before its final 
failure and death. Don’t put a shade 
lover into the glaring light. Don’t fail to 
give the requigite amount of water. 

The ordinary flower pot is more porous 
than any wooden container, especially 
painted wood.. A glaze will make the 
pot less porous, but the plant, potted in 
clay, Is for more moisture than its 
brother living in a wooden house. Take 
heed to drainage. Always provide an 
escape for excess moisture.- If the 
vessel be very shallow, it should not only 
have drainage perforations but should be 
set up on bricks or something similar, to 
insure the plant from wet feet. A so 
compost used freely at. first pias ing, 
will make unnecessary to repot frequent- 
ly. Learn to treat the various aia. 
give them enough, but not too much 

ight, heat and moisture, and you will be 

rewarded. by abundant bloom... It is 
said that plants in tubs bear-more blos- 
soms than those,in the open ground, as 
= tyne goes to bloom rather than 
0 root. 


Roses as Fall Flowers 


_ Now, though this season is scarcely 
included in the outdoor. gardener’s 
calendar, it will be well to think a little 
about what we are going to do this spring 
and summer to our gardens more 
attractive than they ever have been 
before. Let us warm our hearts, if not 
our bodies, with thoughts of roses, the 
mid-summer glory of gardens. At least 
that is what most of us consider them. 
“Fair as a ros¢ in June” is the general 
idea, but have’ you ever noticed that 
June is not by’ any means the only, or 
indeed the best month for roses? - 


In southern climes-the has done 


‘its duty bravely through April and May, - 


flower the rose is unexcelled. 
‘assures us that it is 


- asa 
ible to have roses’ as far north as 


ew. York City, long after the dahlias 


— 


“HRS Satna, writes, “My rose bed 


we te. fate Seg 


) is in full bloom on the 20th of October, 

after three hard frosts. They have 
bloomed constantly all summer, and I 
often -cut flowers after December Ist. 
The rose is by nature an evergreen and 
even the tender leaves are not hurt 
by a light frost.” This sounds encour- 

ing to the rose-lover, so let us see 
how these seeming wonders are accom- 
plished. The methods are those of 


are not experts, we may learn now and 
put our knowledge into practice in the 





* common apples 
with 


} spring. 
Make the Rose Bed Carefully 

Make the rose bed in the open, free 
from any shade. Dig it deep, throwing 
out the top soil and spading over the sub- 
soil with well-rotted manure. Remem- 
ber that fresh manure, if it comes in 
contact with the roots of plants, will 
often burn them. Bone meal enco es 
deep ein 9 which is a protection 
against the heat and droughts of sum- 
mer. Replace the top soil and manure 
heavily. When buying, remenber that 
two-year-old plants are more than worth 
the difference in price and should be set 
at least two inches below where they are 
budded. Roses ought to be set well 
apart as they will not thrive ,when too 
crowded. ariety and climate decide 
whether they are best set in the fall or 
spring, but spring planting is usual. 

Where the climate is severe, the hybrid 
teas will need a little winter protection. 
This is gained by spreading a thick 
layer of manure over the ground. Get 
some narrow wire fencing, stiff enough 
to stand “by pressing into the ground. 
Fill the wire with leaves and, when 
spring comes, take off the fencing and 
all the rotted leaves, but save the man- 
ure to. retain moisture and keep down 
weeds in summer. Rake the manure 
over the bed now and then. A caution 
as to a leaf mulch may be given where 
mice abound. In such localities a 
mulch of earth may be resorted to. Put 
the June roses and the hybrid teas in 
separate beds. The former will bloom 
abundantly but notgso continuously as 
the hybrid teas. . 

Pruning and Spraying Roses 

As soon as danger of severe freezing is 
over, trim out d6ld and undesirable wood 
and weak shoots, and shorten long ones. 
When the shoots start, spray at once 
thoroughly with scalecide, one part to 
15 parts of water. As indica by its 
name, this-is meant to kill the scale that 
winters on rose plants, and it also de- 
stroys eggs, larvae and bugs. When 
the buds begin to show, spray every few 
weeks with two fluid ounces of sulpho- 
cide in three gallons of water. The 


liquid: will spread better if an ounce of, 


ordinary laundry soap that has. been 
previously dissolved in a gallon of boiling’ 
water, be added to the spray. In this 
way you will avoid the hateful mildew 
and rust which constantly menace rose 
bushes. - If there be any appearance of 
aphids, add three tablespoonfuls of 
black leaf 40 to the above mixture. : 

I suppose you know that handsome, 
long-stemm roses are obtained by 
apne J only a limited number of eyes 
or buds on the bush. When cutting a 
rose, pg Spee as long a stem.as possi- 
ble, In this way you may almost rival 
the chrysanthemums, and you are doing 
some useful pruning every time you 
gather a rose. 

hile roses cannot be treated with the 

same indifference that some flowers 
endure, yet the care of them is after 
all very simple, and no garden :can be 
considered anywhere near complete with-’ 
out them. As cut flowers they are with- 
out rivals, and they make the loveliest 
decoration. for our yases and the 
choicest gift for our friends. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS 
‘By Oscar H. Apxrnson, West Virginia, 
Trees you don’t spray, are the trees 
that won't pay. 


The surest way to reach the*bottom of 
the market. is to place the larger fruit on 
top of the barrel. 


Care can do little for cheap fruit. trees. 
““Tight-wad"’ in their purchase is as- bad 
as tight sod in their culture. 


It’s no use. Nobody will have those 
acked in -salt. barrels 
dirty burlap for covers, : 


The Millennium will be here when all: 





ak gS, 


most expert rose-growers but, as all 


the grafters turn their efforts to horticul-. 


ie 


ty. 
What have I gained? 
Smokey atmosphere for clean, pure 
Foot-bruising pavements for springy 
A fruit stall with specked apples for hi 

laden boughs; 

The walls of houses rising where my 
Before were lifted to the wall of heavy: 

ained indifferent acquaintances 


thful ; 

Hard work for others in place of 
work for pe. 

Would that_I might return to my ore 
home! 





APPLES 
By James J. Montacus 


One little apple, hanging on a tree 
Eve said to 4dam, ‘Have a bite 
Sure," said the serpent, with a h 


glance : 
‘‘Don’t be a ‘fraid-cat,’ better take 
chance.”’ i 


Adam ate the apple, fresh off the limb, © 
Fond and foolish Adam! That finished 
him. ea 
More little apples, hanging on a bough; 
Little Willie ate some; so did the.cow. 
Both soon discovered something wasn} 


right. 
The vet andthe doctor labored all th 
night. 


‘ 


Vet hufried homeward, at the peep ot | 


awn. 
Willie had a narrow squeak,’ but the oy) 
passed on. a 


More little apples, dear old Uncle Si 4 
Biled ? the biler when the state wenj™ 
ry, : 4 


Fed some to the deacon; nice old man but, 


frail; 
Now be deacon’s doing twenty days 


Baldwin, Emad Bellflower, Gravyertstel 
or Flip, : 

Appian, my brother, have an awl” 
zip ; 





CITY COMFORTS ON ‘THE 


The most substantial reason for pre © 
ferring to live in the city, has been E 
the country lacked material comfort, 
This reason is vanishing as fast as & 
former plea of loneliness is va 
or, we might almost say, has disap 
from the better class farm. < 
A city couple who last summer — 


a@ prosperous fruit grower cousin,’ 4 
away wiser than they came. They Wet ~ 
met at the train and motored comior 
ably to a pretty bungalow where tig 
found running water in bath rooms an” 
kitchen. - The house and barn $% 
lighted by gas and the owner was 
ing of installing electricity. 
wondered and guessed what the 
tapping in the home office could 
and found a typewriter doing 
service, the farmer saying he woul 
think ‘of being without this aid Wi 
sav im so many hours of 
Stee qupeatinee abe btiers OM 
0 the appearance of his letters. 
Women callers were frequent 
afternoons. Household duties in.@ 
modernized homes no longer 
every minute and, when all was a 
they still had energy left to be se 
They were greatly interested in @' 
munity club which was shortly to 
large: neighborhood fair. en 9u 
day came it was an easy matter } 
to church, and the city woman @ 
conspicuous in her smart @ 
Perhaps the crowning surprise ¢ 
Sa y evening when they 
the movies in the neighboring. 
and motored home through {ragm 
woods and fields lit by moonlig 
fireflies. 
This orchard home was no excep 
others in the same neighborhoods” 
rapid strides the farm is gaining sar 
mtages of the city and keepilil 
own as well, 





Tn testimony of their faith in the 
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a TANGLES 

_- No. 20—Anagram: 

| My first you will find in night, 
My second you will find in day, 
My third you will find in right, 
My fourth you will find in ray, 
My fifth you will find in happy— 
As all good children should be 
My whole, if you look very close, 
A boy’s name you'll see. 


"_No.21—Riddle: : 
as a biscuit, busy as a bee, 
_ Prettiest little thing you ever did see. 


No. 22—Riddle: 
* . Big at the bottom and little. at the top, 
Something in the middle goes flipity-flop. 


Answers to November Tangles 


Riddles---No. 15—Wagon. No. 16— 
- Most persons can tell a phone from a 
| train. No.17—L. No. 18—M. 
No. 19—Three Word Square. 
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jJimmy’s Christmas Tree 


' “T do wish that I might have a Christ- 
mas tree,’’ sighed little Jim Dean. ‘It 
‘won't seem a bit like Christmas unless 
we do.” Mrs. Dean looked up, “I am 
airaid that we cannot have one this 
; — she said. “I do not know that 
; ta will be able to find us, now that we 
- have moved into town.” . 


were back in the country, 
that Old Santa could come down the big 
ey as he always did.” 
ay was Sing om Bia ona Mrs, moan 
Vv usy mending Jimmy’s stock- 
ings. "She was sad for she was poor and 
could ill afford the things her little boy 
had eves been used to. After a while, 
Just as Jimmy was growing sleepy there 
| @ame a knock at the door. ‘Come in,” 
' invited Mrs. Dean. In response the 
door flew open and in popped a little man 
the very funniest little man you ever did 
fee. His head was no bigger than a 
cea eg and he had the funniest, 
‘ t little eyes. He wore a red 
«ap and big baggy blue trousers and a 
: green coat. On top of his cap 
Bare ak Yat ite tial cto 
i eve e 
;  henodded his head. ao 
@ evening,’ he laughed, then, 
. felore Mrs, oan or Jimmy pee speak 
little man an ho an i 
about. First he nics A a mate 
moved out a box. Then he spread 
y a big white cloth that glistened 
__ Ske snow and before anyone vould have 
(tid “scat” he whirled about 4nd ran 
“tothe door. Then, before the astonished 
a” the woman and her little boy, six 
ge men came into the room 


=, 


. of the packages until*morning. Go to 


sleep now and when you wake you will 
have a Merry Christmas.’ The next 
minute the’ door closed with a bang 
and Loving-Kindness was gone. But 
the tree, all alight, glowing like a star, 
still stood in the corner. 

Jimmy was the first tospeak. ‘‘Hurry, 
mother and put. me to bed. I want to 
get to sleep quickly so that it won’t 
seem so long to wait until I may open 
my presents!’ 

The sun was shining, lighting up the 
wonderful tree, when Jimmy awoke. He 
rubbed his eyes before he spoke. “T 
thought that it was ‘a dream,” he said, 
pointin to the tree. Mrs. Dean smiled, 
‘It is the truth,” she said. ‘‘Hurry now 
and begin looking at your presents.” 

Jimmy did and, thanks to Loving- 
Kindness, he had the merriest Christmas 
ever. 





“PEANUTS” 
(A Puppy Tale) 
(Book Rights Reserved) . 


Almost before he knew it, Rags was in 
town. He met and passed several dogs 
with whom he had a speaking acquaint- 
ance. But he did not feel like playing so 
trotted on. 

He stepped into the grocery store and, 
with a most engaging smile, wagged his 
stump of a tail at the clerks. Some 
spoke kindly to him and others told 
him to “‘Begone:”’ This rather insulted 
Rags so he left in a huff and paid his 
respects to the butcher. Rags, cause 
he was forever hungry, liked the butcher- 
shop best of all the places he and the 
Master visited. Usually the butcher 
gave him a fine big bone. But today, for 
some reason, Rags thought it: must be 
because he was so hungry, the man 
did not even speak. So the little dog 
sniffed and sniffed (he sold me so long 
afterwards) but the butcher did not take 
the hint. The heart of Rags resented 
this attitude on the part of his supposed 
friend so, when a customer opened the 
door he scooted out and started down 
the street. 

As he passed the corner grocery store 
he saw a basket full of plump chickens. 
They looked very nice to him, all trussed 
up, packed about with glittering ice, just 
ready, he decided, for a hungry, hot 
little dog. 

But not at once did Rags become a 
law breaker. To give him his due, he 
surely did resist temptation. But a 
hungry feeling inside spotted little 
skin caused him to come back and take 
another sniff at the fowls. My! how nice 
they did smell. And he was so hungry. 

'wo or three times the little dog passed 

ck and forth before the tempting 
asket. Then, I am sorry to relate, 
Rags became a criminal. You see, it 
wasn’t as though he had had a real home. 
My folks take good care of him, but he 
knows he doesn’t belong. is 
more in knowing you belong than many 
think. any human beings 

for’ the same 





A Victrola for C 


If you want Neer family and 


friends to hear the greatest 
-- tnusic by the greatest artists 


exactly as the artists themselves 
sang or played it, the Victrola 
is the only instrument for you: 
The most famous artists of 
all the world make Victrola 
Records—and the Victrola is 
the only instrument specially 
made to play Victrola Records, 

Any style Victrola you select 
will play perfectly any of the 
more than 5,000 records in the 
Victor Record Catalog—will 
play for you the superb: inter- 
pretations of the world’s great- 
est attists exactly as they heard 
and approved their own work. 

Get a Victrola! Get it this 
Christmas! The ideal Christmas 


gift, but more than a Christmas % 


gift—a source of pleasure for the 


entire family through the years to 


come, 


Victrolas $25 to $950, Write tous for catalogs 


and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
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the tra is hard. A dog, much 
bigger than he, disputed mage with him;, 
but Rags, as I before said, was wise, if 
small. He decided that discretion was 
the better part of valor. He reasoned 
that were he to drop his chicken and 
fight the big dog would get it. So 
away he ran, just as fast as his short legs 
would carry him. 

_ When he reached home he was very 
tired so, before he ate his unlawfully 
acqui dinner, he decided he would 
take a drink and rest a bit. He carried 
the chicken to the well where the con- 
crete basin stood full of cold water and 
lapped and lapped with his little, hot red 
tongue; the water was good and he en- 
joyed it; even paused to think how good 
the Master was to all the dumb animals 
about the place, keeping lots and lots of 
water out where it could: be gotten so 


easily. 
But the troubles of the culprit were 
not near} : 


up the walk, sniffing, 

came. Right up to the chicken she crept 
and with a growl, 
to frighten , began eating it. 

At the sound the little spotted dog 
turned, the water eens from _ his 
tongue, an amazed light in his clear 
brown eyes. For a brief moment he 

, ears limp, tail down, his 
de one of amazed perplexity 


with which she meant - 


After the first shock of surprise had worn 
off, en ome , with = we ag short, 
sharp barks, y and growls, sprang 
at his enemy. He had always hated her 
and now, with bristles erect, ears—what 
there was of them—belligerently shot 
forward, with stub tail stiff and brown 
eyes gleaming, he attacked her. 


I ran up and tried to separate them 
but I id only get in a nip now and 
then and neither 2 re nor paid 
the least attention to me. 

Over and over they roiled as they 
fought their battle for supremacy. As 
the sharp white teeth of the dog sank into 
the soft throat of the cat a thousand red 
hot needles seemed Pe -imagsa tearing his 
tender nose; for, with the jungle cunning 
of her forefathers the cat seized her 
advantage; lying on her back she 
scrate and bit the nose, breast and 
flanks of her tormentor. 

With a howl of rage Rags sprang back. 
His enemy lay very quiet, eyes aglow, 
tail lashing the ground. ‘Then, a blind 
fury seizing him, the battle scared dog, 
pad sae of many bouts, renewed the 
t. 


Just how it would have ended is 
roblematical but at that minute the 
istress appeared and separated them. 
Of course, the Mistress made it all 

t ocerman 


ight with Mr. Spicer, the 3 
vie th she scolded Rags 8 e couldn’t 
hely little every hi 





“ulipeie 
WE 


tach for helpful*sug- 
ve time, mone 
one 


cl A ee * 
change.” American Sralt Grower Chicago. 


-A little lemon juice sprinkled over 
banana or apple in fruit salad will keep 
the fruit from darkening before it is 
served. R. O. G., Missouri. 

Use an electric fan to freshen and 
ventilate a closet with no windows, 
running it five or ten minutes will coun- 
teract any odor of mustiness and also 
prove a moth preventive. 

H. B., Maine. 

Shrink your stretched gaiters back to 
norma! size oA pressing them with a very 
hot iron and cloth wrung out of hot water. 

: S., Ohio. 

Add two teaspoonfuls of boiling water 
to butter and sugar to be creamed in 
cake ing. It saves time and does not 
interfere with the recipe. 

S. B., Montana. 

To make orange sugar cubes for use 
in serving afternoon tea, wash an mae of 
and rub the lumps of sugar hard on the 
skin after it has dried. This imparts an 
excellent flavor to the tea. L. F., Mass. 

ze | keep glue or ee cork oe 
sticking, grease it we ore replacing 
it in the bottle. E. M. S., Penn. 

A rubber nipple on the bluing bottle 
will prevent an over dose of bluing. 

L. H., New York. 

Faded and worn rugs may be made to 
do much further service by painting 
them on the wrong side and making a 
conventional design around the border 
with a stencil. 


éat 





All ip d im the Afgco Cook 
Book have been tested and aq tly 
the housewife will be saved any disappoint- 
jag experiments. 


Pumpkin Marmalade 
5 — pumpkin 5 pounds sugar 
2 lemons 2 oranges : 
Cut pumpkin in strips. Cover with 
su and let stand over night. Stir 
well. - Boil until tender. Boil. oranges 
and lemons together until tender. Com- 
bine and cook until flavors are blended. 
Nut Cake 
1 cup milk 





134 cups sugar 
¥% cup butter 2cups flour. 
¥ cup cornstarch 4 egg whites (beaten) 
2 ones baking pow- % cups ground nuts 

er 

Cream butter and sugar. Mix’togeth- 
er and sift cornstarch, baking powder 
and flour and add nuts. Add to butter 
and sugar mixture alternately with the 
milk. Fold in egg whites. Bake in loaf 
in moderate oven. 

Celery Relish 

2 cups cho’ cabbage 1% tablespoon salt 
2 cups diced celery 4 minced green peppers 


¥% cup brown sugar 4 tablespoon pepper 
4 cup minced onion 44 cup grated horserad- 


‘Mix well in a stone crock. Cover with 
fairly weak vinegar. Cover with lid and 
keep in a cool place at least three days 
before using. 

1 lb. seeded te 

; te jui 
lcan pineapple (diced) — Seng fence 
1 can sliced peaches 44 cup pineapple juice 
Lettuce leaves (crisp) 2 eggs (well beaten) 
%cup whipped cream 4 cupsugar 

Heat fruit juices. Beat sugar into 
eggs. Add mixture to hot fruit juices and 
soe eae nike oben 

ve to pan o wa t 
: until smooth. When cold fold in 


-sandpa 


For feet that perspire freely, sprinkle 
some dry boric acid inside each shoe 
before ages Sig on in the morning. 
This will absorb the moisture and 
destroy the odor. J. M. S., Okla. 

A little salt in the starch prevents 
it from blowing out of the clothes on a 
windy day, from coer, a cold day 
and from souring or smelling musty on a 
hot day. H. 8. R., Kentucky. 

To remove salt when too much has 
been put in the food while cooking, 
place a wet cloth over the vessel in 
which the food is cooking. The steam 
will draw the salt into the cloth. 

V. C. H., No. Dak. 

Patch well worn knit underwear on 
the sewing machine. Baste patch in 
place, la 
and stitch. 
keeps the materia 


piece of paper underneath 
Tear pores off.. The paper 
from qoceering. 
J. M. B., Mo. 
‘Vinegar diluted, applied to furniture 
before polishing 
polish. 


insures a_ brilliant 
M, D., Iowa. 
When working on silk keep a piece of 


han “aed over it when they stick 
to the’silk. A. L. B., Vermont. 


To remove brown marks from dishes, 
caused by baking in the oven, rub them 
well with common salt. 

R. V., Maryland. 

To clean paint brushes that have 
become hard and dry, soak them in 
hot vinegar for an hour. 

A. H., N. Dakota. 

To make take light, add a few drops 
of glycering when mixing in the propor- 
tion of a teaspoonful to a pound of 

R. T.; Maine, 


whipped cream: Pour over fruit which 
has been arranged in separate mounds 
on lettuce leaves. 


Steamed Cranberry Pudding 
1 cup milk 3 tablespoons melted 
2 eggs butter. . 
1 teaspoon salt 1% cup sugar 
3 cups entire wheat teaspoon cinnamon 
bread crumbs 44 teaspoon cloves 
1 cup cranberries Few grains of nutmeg 

Beat eggs with and salt. Add 
milk, butter and spices.- Stir in cran- 
berries with enough crumbs to make a 
drip batter. Steam for one hour. Serve 
with cranberry sauce. 

Chestnut Stuffing (for turkey) 
24 chestnuts Salt 
1 qt. bread crumbs (stale) Pepper 
4 tablespoons butter 2 egg yolks (beaten well) 

Boil chestnuts twenty minutes. 
move shells and skin. Chop fine and 
add to other ingredients. Mix well. 
Suet Pudding 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 cup chopped raisins 

1 cup currants 

14 teaspoon cinnamon 
- 14 teaspoon cloves 

_Chop suet fine. Add other ingredients, 
sifting in the flour last. Steam two hours 
in one pound cans, 
Squash Puffs 

2 cups dry cooked Sqilash 2 egg yolks (well beaten) 
4 tablespoons melted 1 egg white (beaten stiff) 

shortening 34 cup mii 
¥% teaspoon salt Grated cheese 

aprika : 

Press squash through sieve. Add 
shortening, milk, salt an olks 
a best until. nF xg be ites. 

rop by large: on a tered 
tin. — Dust ae gra cheese and 
paprika. Bake in quick oven until 
puffed and brown, 


1 cup beef:suet 
l cup mi 

1 cup milk 

21% cups flour 


r on the table and rub your goods 


Around the Tea Tray 


LTHOUGH afternoon tea may 
-not be so much a custom with us 
as with our English cousins, there 

are many who would enjoy the pleasure 
of gathering around the tea tray. 
Especially is it a quaint idea to establish 
in the home for the Holiday season when 
a guest so often drops in to see the tree 
and we wish to offer quick refreshments; 
and oftimes we resort to it because it is 
so simple and pleasant a way of enter- 
taining for those not rich in money or 
servants who are obliged to limit ela 

ate invitations more than our hospitable 
hearts may wish. Is there anything more 
pleasant than to be one of a little circle 
of friends who gather over the tea cups. 
Coziness is engendered by the bubbling 
welcome of the tea pot, barriers of for- 
mality drop; friends draw closer and the 
ease of restfulness falls around us with 
the hour of departing day. 

Back in a little Eastern town there is a 
woman, ve little of this world’s 

who nevertheless is a hospitable 
soul. Her little festivities all have some 
individual charm and her guests never 
suspect that the cost is so slight as to be 
no drawback to her indulging to the full 
her social fancies. 

It +“ be a neighborhood party to 
which the favored are bidden—some 
dozen or fifteen perhaps who with thim- 
bles and work gather at three for a good 
visit. There is much comparing of vari- 
ous bits of work and some good talk. At 
four this charming hostess without fail 
produces a good magazine, draws her 
chair into. the middle of the circle and 
with the charm of a-delightfully modu- 
lated voice we listen a while to one of 
the best authors. After that tongues 
fly with comment and_ suggestion; 
the new books are. touched upon and 
each feels the stimulus of the others’ 
ideas and opinions. 


Sérving .the Refreshments 


Next appears the tea tray with all its 

uaintness. To insure the greatest 
charm, attention much be given to the 
table and its proper equipmegi then to 
attractive serving. he best position 
for the table is near the open 
vided one is the fortunate possessor of 
a fireplace, and it should be near to the 
serving room door. 

Convenience in serving depends much 
on the size and shape of the tea table. 
It should be of sufficient size to avoid a 
cluttered appearance; of such height 
that the hostess can pour easily while 
seated and light enough to move easily 
if desired. e Colonial gate legged or 
the drop leaf Sheraton tables are both 
attractive and convenient. A tea wagon 
of eabogsny or wicker saves labor. e 
fitted glass tray may arranged 
with the tea things in the kitchen, the 
wagon wheeled in and placed on any 
table; or tea may be served directly 
from the wagon. 


the sandwiches, cakes and other dain- 
ties may be arranged upon it leavi 
the whole table top or tray to be 

for the tea service. 

The daintiest linen, the choicest sil- 
ver and the most attractive china 
combine to. make the afternoon tea 
table a real delight. Each year the 
shops show various new appurtenances 
so that we need never lack for some- 
thing with which to charm the. guests. 
But-even though fashion is constantly 
changing there are a few staple articles 
necessary to the graceful service of after- 
noon tea, The: tray should be large 
enough to contain the swinging kettle if 
one is used, the tea pot, tea ball with a 


‘small dish to hold it, the tea caddy at lo: 
cups with spoons on \i 
ar, cream, lemon of 


least two or three 
the saucers and the 
and other flavorings if they are not to 


.interferes with 


re pro- 


A muffin stand- is, 
Re- an addition of no small moment as 


gros and diluted from the tea kettle 
to suit individual tastes. In this 
the pot is kept hot by the use of 


tea cozy. 

The electric plate is the most cony 
ient form of heat to use in heating fhe 
water as‘after the current is turned @f ~ 


the plate remains hot long enough j © 


keep toast, scones, muffins, etc., w; 
or informal drop-in teas, only one: 
two articles of food should accompany 
the tea since it must be borne in mind — 
that a heavy repast in the late afternom 
nner. 

Avoid. sticky or soft foods } 
using a plate and fork as these are dif. 
cult to handle with a cup and sauce — 
and necessitate a supply of ” 
laces such as tables about the room 
or the dishes to rest upon. 

What to Serve 

Many beverages may be served: 
Orange Pekoe and the Ceylon teas are 
the favorites though green tea is liked — 
“3 some. The garnishes may consist — 

thin slices of lemon, plain or J 
with a few cloves, a sprig or two of fresh 
or candied mint, rose petals, bits @& 
crystallized or preserved ginger | 
marashino cherries. Cream rs & 
should always be provided. a 

In serving chocolate or cocoa it © 
should be made rich, and beaten vig- 
orously to mix the chocolate thorot 
and to prevent the formation of s¢ 
Whip cream is usually served 24 
this. A mixture of equal parts of cofle | 
and chocolate are sometimes served, | 
this of course served with cream.” | © 

Savory sandwiches, accompanied with — 
olives or tiny pickles; toast, er 
or toasted muffins with ma 
or jams, are equally good combin 
to be followed by dainty cakes, 
wish. Salted nuts are always 
ble and mints or small dainty 2 
are usually passed during the. service 

Part of the charm of afternoon ta 
lies in the daintiness of the c 
ments. i 
° i, 
WELL WORTH TRYING ~ 


Cream French Dressing 


4 teaspoon salt 6 tablespoons olivedl 
Y{ teaspoon pepper ne. 





2 tablespoons vi 
1 teaspoon powdered 3 tablespoons 


sugar cream ue 
ix salt, pepper, sugar and olive 
well, Add 


ow y the vinegar 
until creamy. ‘old in heavy 
Serve immediately. ; 
Breaded Tripe 
Tripe Butter 
Cracked meal Pepper 
Olive oil Salt 
Wine tri y arage sauce sb) 
ipe tripe as ible. 
in cracker meal. Dip in oil. Roll 
in cracker meal. Place in well 
wire broiler. Broil five minu'! n 
smooth side. Turn and broil other side 
five minutes. Remove to hot By 
spread with butter. Season a 
with tomato sauce. Fresh honeyé 
tripe is the best for breading an 


=a Cinnamon Macaroons | 
2 tablespoons flour Egg white 


34 lb. powdered pagar 3 tablespoon 


dered sugat - 
namon 1 teaspoon flour - 
¥ Ib. ground almonds Egg ane 
Sift flour, sugar and cinna 
gether. Mix in ground almonds. 3 ~ 
enough egg white to form a still p 
Knead until smooth, elastic and 
cks. Form into a long rok 
pin, roll 0 


ingredients 


be passed. In case a tea ball.is used a Place 


strainer is not necessary.- Whi 


; en the 
tea is made beforehand it should: be — 


ea ees 
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We é tee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your money or give 

you anew garment if any seam breaks. 














JELASTICRNIT, 
>* wy, tothe Trade—An toffered ae"Hanes’” 
UNDERWEAR rine Saitate unioce 1b bears the Hanes" label 


Quality and care put into Hanes 
Underwear will astound any man! 


You'd rate Hanes winter Men’s Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers 
sensational value if you followed the bales of fine, long-staple cotton from 
the moment they entered the Hanes Plant until you saw Hanes Underwear 
packed into boxes for shipment all over the nation! 

What goes into Hanes in quality and workmanship comes out to you 
in extra-wear, extra-comfort, extra-warmth! : 

Read every detail and compare with the circles in the diagram figure 
above, because you should understand that Hanes hands you: Guaranteed 
unbreakable seams, with reinforcements at every strain point; buttonholes last 
as long asthe garment; elastic knit collarette that won’t gap; shape-holding 
elastic knit shoulders; snug-fitting three-button sateen waist-band; elastic 
knit wrists; pearl buttons sewed on to stay! 

Hanes Union Suits are the best at the price. They have the desirable 
features of Hanes Shirtsand Drawers with aclosed crotch that stays closei! 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Hanes write us immediately, 
Union Suits for Boys ¥3..0.renertth tiers nace ys Unies suneece 
superb. Cozy, fleecy warmth and the finest workmanship put these boys’ suits in a 
class distinct from all others. They certainly do stand the wear and wash! 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N.C, New York Office, 366 Broadway 
























































Spray for San _ Jose Aphis, 
¥ White Fly, ete. wi 2 


Full gauge wires; full we! 
rolls. ior quality: 
penny an ra pte 


z $042, Girl’s Dress with Surplice Waist No. 3070. A Unique Style—This is a fine 
dine, poplin, voile, checked and model for slender Sone. Skirt and tunic - 
‘oO 





and all wash fabrics are good for tions are joined to blouse waist portions. 
. The collar and cuffs may be of con- vest may be of contrasting material. Serge, 
material. The dress has a body lining. duvetyn, taffeta, satin, or velvet is good for this 
in 4 sizes: 8, 10,12 and 14 style. Braid or machine stitching will be a 
equires 444 yards of 27-inch suitable finish. The width of dress at lower edge 
° 


cut Pe 

Tr Ki ate "hs eae 

; is 1% yard. ee fe. , Vy Be zy 
of this ilstration mailed to any The pattern fe eat in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, MréEdisons Won der. ~ 
address on recei . in silver or 1c. 2c. 44 and 46 in ust measure. Size 38 requires hee } 

_ stamps. 6 yards of 44 inch material, [u/ nLely Amb erola 

No. 3044. A Pretty and Becoming Style for A-patfern of this illustration mailed to any 


Slender Figures—This is a good model for satin, address on receipt of-10c. in silver or 1c. and 2c. & 
‘“wetyn, foulard, farlle, crepe or crepe de chine, stamps. ‘ ROY 
7 gepbtiations of serge and satin, velvet and No. 3078. Child’s Dress—This is a new and 
oe, waist is in kimono style. The skirt is attractive model, very nice for gingham, lawn, . 
” gathered two-piece model. batiste, nainsook, percale, silk or pore. The 
ee: ttern is cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 sleeve may be finished in bishop style or in elbow 
; 16 will require 314 yards of 44 inch length, as illustrated. 
e Skirt measures 134 yards at the foot. he pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4and 5 
‘Pattern of this illustration mailed to any years. Size 4 requires 24% yards of 36 inch ma- 
ess ON receipt of 10c. in silver or 1c. and 2c. ee peg or white — bY tage “ fi aled 
pi with a contrasting color, wou good for | es ° 
No. 3061. A.New Set for Miss Dolly—This this style. i after C7 tal 
be 1...’ StOup comprises a simple dress, good A pattern of this illustration mailed to any | ff 
hatiste, silk or dimity, a stylish cape address on receipt of 10c. in silver or 1c. and 2c. 
) my be developed in satin, flannel, velvet or stamps. 
: bonnet to match the cape or to be of Catalogue Notice 
‘ - Aad or embroidery. Send 10c in silver or stamps for our up-to-date 
4g ue Pattern for this set is cut in 5 sizes for dolls: ‘ feet 
18, 28, 22 7 : ae ee Fall & Winter, 1919-1920 Catalogue, containing 
A and 24 inches in height.’ Size 18 550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s | (ii 
iy 4% yard of 36 inch material for the Patterns, a concise and comprehensive article | Rock-Bo 
#8 7% yard of 40 inch material for the cape and ; : 
i on dressmaking, also some points for the needle II your fami ft with your favorite 


ard of 20 inch material for the bonnet. (illustrating 30 of the various, simple stitches) hi bane. Y and Mi 
Dads on receipt illustration mailed to any ail <alasbis bipts to the boung deommaaker. il Eas ae Fite st eatin 
Price of Patterns, 10 Cents Each Mi & — ips on Bue Rien 
Send All Orders to ; \ se log Free eimar 
erican Fruit Grower, Pattern Dept. | ji} siassmemea! "cumetate 
| ors CHICAGO te = os 
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RATE, 15 CENTS PER WORD 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED PLANTS, TREES AND SEE 3 


+ WANTED—FRUIT GARDENER AT HATCH, | COLES JAPAN CLOVER SEED oa.0eg U 
New Mexico. Vacant house. ae E. E. will grow where other clovers fail. A s 
Teeter, McAllen, Tex. or hay crop. Cole Seed Saver Co., Newher 


WANTED—RELIABLE AGENTS, WHO WILL | STRAWBERRY, RASPBER RY,B 
‘work and tell the truth, Established 1863. berry, Everbearing Strawberry Plan’ 
The French Nursery, Clyde, O. reasonable, Order early. Catalog. 


Sawyer, Mich. 
WANTED—PARTNER FOR APPLE OR- | ©* D 4 
chard. I will furnish trees from my nursery; or | PROGRESSIVE EVERBEARING ST 
4 will buy land outright. Box 830, Loveland, Ohio. uate, pos Weslo 3 and retail. le 
ality . an te cosa 
ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR POSI-| Faker, 90 Main St. Nothweod. To 
{ tion and prospects? If not, whatever your occu- 


tion, investigate your chance in Government POULTRY AND STOCK | 


AMELS are as delightful Camels ere ectd in ealens / rvice. Just ask for Form RE 2065, free. Earl 
: -| Hopkins, Washingtop, D, C. DUROC PIGS—$30.00 PAIR. PED 


to your taste as they are tifcally sealed packages 
‘ i " : ri 20 cigarettes; or ten U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS RAILWAY Sereno Weeks, DeGraff, Ohio. 
new. y 8008 y & eet in 4 fn a dlassine- paper cor “* Phe ons. hepa $117 goek: Life job. | “THE MILK GOAT PASS, ” prste 
r 1 e mmon édlucation sufficient, List positions open milk goats, 50 cents. rge Wickersh 
they mdet’ every seigareste recomanead this onto —free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, | Central, Wichita, Kansas. EB 
desire you ever have had. Dept. M141, Rochester, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL “THE MOST MISCELLANEOUS 


* ; mechanically correct and most practical pruning | “NO TRESPASSING” —“ N’ 
Camels are unusual ; in fact ‘ saw on the market.” Experience unnecessary. Sai Ween hes os a tn 
they’re unlike any other ciga- pate pocey.| Mommenent 2 erasing Saw Company, | Thomas, Monessen, Penna. - : 
' x No. 628, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
ed beca FOR 
rette you ever smok That’s use they’ re WANTED— RELIABLE MAN TO ACT AS Sliver Pubibsiice’ oe mre 


xpe Turkish our district superintendent to book orders and | Pittsb P. a 
an ¢ rt blend of choice ‘ and choice ; engage sub-agents. Exclusive territory. Pay week- Coke e sisal’ be devotional booklet 


i i i ly. Act at once before your territory is assigned. | solutel 
Domestic tobaccos, producing a quality that by. ;fict at once before your territory is assigned. | solutely free, postpaid. 
meets your taste as no other cigarette ever did. Siate. $120.00 FOR BEST ‘NOTS—Eag 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED RELIABLE | Hazel Nuts, Hickory Nuts, Japan Nut 
‘ young man who can take full charge of an orchar ae 
Camels expert blend gives that mellow-mild- five years old with 7,000 trees located in Southern Northern at Crowe Als, Bldg Ta 
N. Y. i 


Ohio. We prefer one who can purchase an interest. 


body and frees the cigarettes from any unpleas- The Jackson County Orchard Co., 44 W. Gay St., -- 

ant cigaretty aftertaste or any unpleasant ciga- Columbus, Ohio. We Pay $36 a Week nod exoeones and dive a 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS: SPLEN- nds. IMPERIAL CO., D-90, PAR: 

retty odor, You cen smoke Camels as liberally did pay and expenses; travel if desired; unlimited pee 

as you like without tiring your taste. 







































































advancement. No age ge Three months home FREE FERTILIZER SE 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare for permanent 1 fn # 
ition. Write for booklet C. M.-84, Standard tell ee Neng sap-gee ache ~ te 


T I e; Buff ] N. Y. modern methods of fertilisin Mea“ ft i show you. 
usiness raining nstitut aio, 4 ye 


FORDS START EASY IN'COLD WEATHER—. | [¥ii £05 you boied downs owenty years! cnet 
Will run 34 miles per gallon on cheapest gasoline | [farmer can afford to miss*this valuable free 

or half kerosene, using our 1920 carburetors. In- | [coupon ‘and mail i now. Bs: 

creased power; styles for all motors; can attach-} | Smith Fertiliser Service, AF. 6. 7631 So. Green St., 

them yourself. Big profits to agents; money back Send me the book ” 

garantee; 30 days’ trial; Air Friction Carburetor | }"™4¢r no obligation. "Tt want to tscrenee the | 

Co., 294 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio. 





You have only to get 
personally acquainted 
with the expert Camel 
blend to know that you 
prefer it to either kind of —S ; 
tobacco smoked straight. ren REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 














: MO. TIMBER LAND, $15 A; 3% A IN CO. 
For your own satisfac- aS lumbus, 0. (factory site), $5,000. Rev. W. 
. . S re : : A. Williams, Philadelphia. 

tion compare Camels with FOR SALE—1000 ACRES BEARING PEACHES. 


ivare i Netted $12,000 this year. Forced sale. Cheap 

any cig ette in the world . —) in terms. W.S. Johnson, Murfreesboro, Arkansas. 
at any price! aT: FOR SALE—VALUABLE FRUIT FARM, 165 
4/ acres, tid in aaemee just founinn ieee 2 a 
. ing. Highly productive grain and tru and, 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Meadows with stream. Stone roads to Wilmington 


Winston-Salem, N. C. : ’ ae ol (ten miles) best of markets. Large stone dwelling, 
~ ts ) s smaller stone house, two barns. High location. 


M. M. Mitchell, Hockessin, New Castle Co., Dela- 

ware. 

FOR SALE—300 ACRE ORCHARD FARM— 
Five miles from Franklin, Tenn., on L. & N. Rwy. 





























FREE Severe EASTMAN | (ype AESACIRATETSSAMMONEMG | with switch andsiding fates, 38 aces in appl 


Pack Camera, for selling 20 
nad pe 
mere eee eereeeee | 
GATES MFG. CO., DEPT. 237 CHICAGO 











Big Salary re Si 


The Government or business concerns will start YOU on 
$1,100.00 to $1,500.00 a year as sy or stenogra- 
pher— this we guarantee—or $2,40.00 to $5,000.00 as 
accountant when we train you. Thousands of positions to 
befilled, Bya new method. indorsed by business men, we 
train you by mel or at our ofticn within half usual time. 
trained have made 
good. Clip and oe this notice for particulars. Address 
DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE, A210, Nashville, Tenn. 
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At a Cost of 1c Per Cord I | Oto soe Pustory to wner. Greatest 


Send Today Offer and Low 
Ericson the OFEAW, Tae One Man | work Koga the rate of foot ar 
and direct Salen snaet ta ait soa 


NI 


under cultivation all fenced and well watered. 6 
room house, splendid barn, silo, packing shed, cider 
and out houses. Everything in fine condition. 
Excellent pike to Nashville 23 miles. All for $60,- 
000 to a quick buyer. Mrs. Henry Scruggs, Frank- 
lin, Tenn.-- - 


DO YOU. WANT A FARM HOME IN A COUN- 
' try that has pleasant summers with cool, restful 
nights, mild winters, rich soil and where crops are 
assured? - You will find these conditions in eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho. We have good 
schools and churches, good roads and agreeable 
neighbors. There are beautiful lakes and — of 
good fishing and hunting near by.. A delightfur 
country for your permanent homé. Write for oul 
free. illustrated folder, “A Farm Home For You.” 
Farm Development Bureau, 506 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Spokane, Wash. 


ORCHARDS FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED 

fifty acre farm, in Richland County, LIllinois. 
One of the best apple orchards in southern Illinoi 
One hundred fifty acres bearing, forty just RS 5 
A regular bearer; paying good dividends, has always 
received best of care. Good improvements. Price 
$200.00 per acre. Pecan Grove in Florida, 40 acres 
paper-shell: pecafis, most of which is now bearing. 
Price $600.00 per acre. Apple and Peach Orchard, 
near Vincennes, Indiana, thirty acres in peaches, 
10 acres in apples. Nearly all bearing ae. Price 
$600.00 per acre. For sale by owners, H. M. Simp- 
son & Sons, Vincennes, Ind. 

















_ increase your Lamy and a 
three times. Nosmoke. rua 
mon kerosene lamps and tub 
Every Burner Fully G 

% gens Sooke doesn’t keep t! 

address and your nem 











. Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to advertisers 





HONEY FOR SALE © 


HONEY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. ALSO 
Green County’s famous cheese. Price list free. 
D. B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 








PIKE’S TABLE HONEY—SPECIAL OFFER: 


12 oz. net container postpaid 50c. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated list 
free. Our 15th year. Pike’s Bee Farm, R2; St. 
Charles, Tl 
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e Smaller Drives—and Goodyear Belts 


already being equipped by their makers with Goodyear 
Klingtite on every drive. 


At high speeds or low, on small, flat-flanged or crpwned 


The blower, shaker, and augur drives on the separator 
owned by Oscar Nygaard of Cannon Falls, Minnesota, 
have all been equipped with Goodyear Klingtite Belts. 
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Ep, 
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te 


5 
se: 
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Mr. Nygaard has been threshing for seven years. This 
year for the first time he bought a Goodyear Klingtite 
Belt—8-inch, 5-ply—for his main drive. Its friction 
service did away with the slipping that used to cause 
a lot of trouble. It hasn’t shrunk at all, for it is water- 
proof. It hasn’t stretched. And it never needs any 


belt dressing. 


Because the Goodyear Klingtite did away with belting 


troubles on the main drive, he decided to try it on the 
smaller ones, also. So he bought a 6-inch, 5-ply for 
the blower drive. That worked so well that he got a 
5-inch, 4-ply for the shaker drive, and finally a 3-inch, 
3-ply for the augur drive. He says that as soon as the 
old belts on the other drives wear a little more, he’ll put 


Goodyear Klingtite on them, too. 


So many others have had similar satisfactory experience 


with Goodyear Klingtite Belts, that some separators are 


pulleys, its friction surface does away with power-wast- 
ing, belt-eating slippage. Its waterproof quality protects 
the user against the shrinkage, stretching, and trouble 
encountered when ordinary belts are exposed to rain or 
dew. Because Goodyear Klingtite is not stitched it is 
exceptionally flexible and hugs the pulleys as no stitched 
belt can hug them. 


You can buy Goodyear Klingtite Belts from the Good- 


year Mechanical Goods Service Station Dealers. They 
buy direct from the factory, so that they can sell you 
Goodyear Klingtite for just about the same price as that 
charged for ordinary belts. Ask for the Goodyear 
Farm Encyclopedia. Every Goodyear Mechanical Goods 
Service Station has it, and you can also get copies direct 
from Akron. This encyclopedia contains a great deal 
of information about farm belting problems, about 
figuring the right size of belt for your needs, and about 
getting the most out of belting and hose. 


THE GoopyEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 


LINGTITE BELTS 
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HAYES 
Fruit-Fog 


Send 

coupon 

for FREE 

BOOK and see 

why this is the 

World’s fastest spray- 

ing apparatus. Theonly gun 
which combines great speed 
with the thoroughness of Fruit-Fog. 
One-man handles capacity of big 
power. sprayer. _ Does. four. days’ 
work in one. Simple twist shoots 
long spray to top of tallest trees, 
or gives wide spray for close-up 
work, or shuts off tight and pre- 
vents waste of solution between 
trees. Mechanically perfect and 
fully guaranteed. Get the book 
for full details. 


Hayes Hand 
Barrel Spray 


Hayes Platfo 
Onion Heed 
P 


rayer 


Hayes High Pressure Triplex 
Power Sprayer 


Users of Hayes Power Sprayers are 
within only 24 hoursof a service station 
at all times. In case of accident at a cri- 
tical time this quick service may save 
er apap Hayes PoverSprayes, 

ngines and Repairs are distributed by 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Atlanta Los Angeles 
Denver San Francisco 
acksonville Seattle 
ortland Spokane 
Salt Lake City 

We Also Maintain Stocks at 
Flora Dale, Pa Philadelphia 
Kansas City Little Rock 
Grand Rapids Albion, N. Y. 

Hayes Hand Sprayers are dis- 
tributed by Hardware, Imple- 
ment & Seed Jobbers 


Americas Foremost 
Spraying Apparatus 


. 
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Fruit-Fog Spraying! 


RUIT Growers and Farmers should beware of life-sucking, profit-stealing pests 
Reports say their ravages are more terrible than ever before in 
Send the coupon for Big New FREE Book and Valuable 

Get all the mew facts on spraying before it is too late. 
Learn, for example, why Fruit-Fog—the vaporous super-spray—is the ONLY spray 
fine enough to penetrate into the microscopic niches in bark, buds and foliage— 
where millions of UNSEEN deadly pests hide 
pressure spray can reach. This explains why ordinary spraying often fails. 


this year. 
some sections. 
Spraying Guide now. 


Also 


why Fruit-Fog Spraying has been pronounced a phenomenal success by Experts, 


Experiment Stations and Fruit Growers everywhere. 


Fruit-Fog positive thorough- 


ness is the direct reason for the big crops and big profits that have made Fruit- 


Fog Spraying famous. 


The Hayes scientifically atomized, fog-like, 
spray is produced by Hayes Guaranteed 300 lb. 
pressure and the scientific Hayes nozzle. Its 
vapory fineness gives Fruit-Fog remarkable 
adhering powers. No drops form—no solu- 
tion wasted—no buds or leaves knocked off— 
as with coarse, heavy, low-pressure sprays. 


Hayes Fruit-Fog Sprayers are positively 
standardized in every part. They are skill- 
fully made in a way that insures enduring 
service and greatest efficiency under high 
pressure. 


To assure Hayes Fruit-Fog users the best 
possible engine service, we have selected the 


Send the coupon now. 


FRUIT-F0G 
SPRAYERS 


famous Fairbanks-Morse “Z’’ Engine as stand- 
ard equipment. 


Sprayers for Every Purpose 


There are Hayes sprayers for Orchards, 
Gardens, Field Crops, Vineyard, Nurseries, 
Cemeteries, Green Houses, Shade Trees, 
Potatoes, Cotton, Flowers, Alfalfa, Sugar- 
beets, Poultry and Hog Disinfecting, White 
Washing, Cold Water Painting and every 
other known use. 

No matter what your sprayer needs, from 


our great Triplex Fruit-Fog Power Sprayer 
to the smallest Garden Atomizer, we make it. 


Send the Coupon Today! 


Tell us how many trees you want to spray and how old they are on the average. 


Also 


what other uses you have for your sprayer. We’ll tell you where and how you can get the 


style of Hayes sprayer best suited to your needs, and its price. 


We'll also send our Big 


New Book of Hayes Sprayers and Valuable Spraying Guide FREE. Send the coupon today. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY 


Dept P, GALVA, ILLINOIS 


and where no coarse, heavy, low 






ce Send 
Big Spraying Bo 
FREE! 

The "book pictures and @ 
scribes the Fifty Styles | 
Hayes Sprayers. Tells 
the deadly pests that infe 
your Fruit, Potatoes, Hog 
Poultry, etc., costs you 1 
each season than sey 
Hayes Spraying Outf 
Proves that these destruct 
pests are costing Ameri 
Farmers and Fruit Growl 
an appaillingtoll. Shows 
thousands of owners of 
Sprayers have stopped 
losses—and turned them iff 
big profits. Send the coup 
now and get the FREE BOO 


Valuable Sprayif 
Guide Also Sent ™ 
FREE! : 
This Spraying Guide 
you, in simple, handy fon 
how to recognize and 
every known pest that inh 
every fruit and other crop,a 
every animal on your pla 
Teils what solution to use™ 
how to mix it—how and whit 
to apply it. Worth hundrt 
of dollars to any Farmers’ 
Fruit Grower. Send the cot 
pon and get your copys 
FREE. 
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Dept. P, 
Gentlemen: 

Please send FREE ad 
obligation, your Big New 

Book and your Valua' 
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Number of trees -- ----Avé 


Other uses- -.-.--- 
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